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SECTION I 


DPEP GENDER STUDIES : AN OVERVIEW 

Introduction 

The Constitution of India recognizes education as a basic 
right of every child and enjoins on the State to provide free and 
compulsory education to all children up to the age of fourteen. 

< A r t i c 1 e 45 > . 

Universalisatian of Elementary Education (UEE) consisting of 
five years of primary and three years of upcer primarv education 
was launched as a major educational, programme in the First rive 
Year Plan and has continued to be a priority area for planners. 
The National Policy on Education 1986 (updated in 1992? and its 
Programme of Action (PQA) reaffirms India's commitment to UEE. 
which implies not only universal access and enrolment but a 
substantial .improvement in quality of education to enable all 
children to achieve essential levels, of learning. 

It is increasingly recognised that the goal of UEE is elud¬ 
ing us largely on account of the failure of the system to enrol 
and retain girls and children belonging to historically deprived 
castes and communities residing in rural/remate areas, certain 
minority groups and urban slums. This calls for decentralized 
participatory planning and management taking into account local 
area specific: and group specific needs and requirements. Gender 
disparities cut across caste, class, region and religion and are 
thus to be addressed as a major barrier to UEE and societal 
dev e1 op men t in general. 

Two major sets of events mark the last two decades in India, 
among others: 

(a) ' emergence of district as a mesa unit of socic economic 

planning anti 

(b) emergence of the women's question. 
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In Ind1 a States are organized an linguistic basis ana vary 
t r ,'*menclC3i.i 5 1 v 1 n physical „ social and c:u 1 tur a i characteristic as 
wo L t as iiopi.; 1 a 11 on -.iU’v , The tntra state diversities and aispar — 
i 11.«extreme 1 y large with greater cultural continm ty 3. n 
districts across state boundaries, India can be better under¬ 
stood in terms of its districts which are mors homogeneous cul¬ 
tural units, more viable for effective development planning and 
av en da y to da y pi ann 1 n g . 


We notice a gradual movement from macro-aggregat 1ve fa 
disaggregat1ve decentralized educational planning with district 
becoming the focal point of planning for basic education, i.e„ 
UEE, ECCE and adul t educat ion and now a move towards micro level 
participatory planning at the block and village level. 


An .11 y s 1 a G'i 

the e:-; 

ist1 no res 

e a r c h e s s h 0 w s 

t h a t g 1 r 

Is educe- 

1: rr\ is -rwuri 

cably !. 

n !■■ d vi i t h 

the status of 

women , 

wnich .is 

location ana c 

u i t u r 

spec 1 f lc. 

Planning of 

any intervention 

strategies for 

girls * 

education 

has therefore 

to be 

based on 


indepth study and understanding of specific situations, cultures 
and communities. 


oithough the Indian Constitution provides for equalitv 
between sesos and protective discrimination m favour of women 
and gins, ,iaior questions regarding unequal physical and social 
position of women were raised in a big way in post 197 1 Census 
period with the setting up of the Committee on Status of Women in 
*' ,SWj ’ u,: ‘' * ch * * V0 report "Towards Equality" .in 197 - 1 .. 

' ' ' 1 fj *• ‘ '• i: j n ’ h 1 ; ; n " P •' * •' -• 1 e mor tali ty a nd mo ra 1 d 1 t y , 

-uu : .nun, workforce participation rare and poor political partic- 
1 pa., ion -.if women were issues which were brought to the 


fore by 





the CSWI and formed the basis of sustained action during the 
United Nation Development Decade. Although inale-, female dispari¬ 
ties were recognised and attempts made to address them within 
education, female lag was noticed at ail levels and in all types 
or education. The women's question was squarely addressed by 
social scientists and women activists resulting into the growth 
of a large bodv of research in Women's; Utudj.es anci led ta state 
action, modification and passion of several new laws and formuia- 
tier, or a large number of wamen/giris centred policies and pro-- 
9 rammes. 

Several EFA initiatives have been taken up in the 1990s to 
.include: Bihar Education Project, Andhra Pradesh Primary Educa¬ 

tion Project, Uttar Pradesh Basic Education Project, Lot: J umb i «sh 
in Rajasthan and Total Literacy Campaigns (TLCj in more than 200 
districts, with focus an girls education and women's empowerment. 
The experience gained in these ongoing projects has been utilised 
in formulating one of the largest primary education programme, 
namely, the District Primary Education Programme (DPEP>- 
M a j or features of DPEP 

i. Holistic planning and management approach which goes 

beyond implementation of a disjointed set of individual 
schemes, perceives the task: of UEE in its totality, inte¬ 
grates all the measures needed to achieving UEE in the 
specific: context of the district; 

ii„ This holistic planning should incorporate a gender perspec¬ 
tive in all aspects of the planning and implementation 
process and be an integral part of all measures needed to 
achieve UEE. 

iii. Addressing the more difficult aspects of access, particular¬ 
ly access to girls, disadvantaged groups arid out of school chil¬ 
dren. 

iv. Improving school effectiveness. 



V . 


Strengthen ing the alternatives to schooling, particularly 
the non-'formal education system. 


v I. 


StrasairiQ the participative processes thereby th 
enmmu n 1 1 y facilitates participation, ichieveinant arid 
a r f a t iven e r.s . 


1 oc al 
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vi i . Toning up teacher competence, training and motivation, 
viii Stressing learning competence and achievement, 

i , Overhaul of planning and management in respect of both 
routine and innovative areas. 

, Convergence between elementary education and related serv¬ 
ice s 1 i ke E COE ano scI- 1 a o 1 hea 11h services. 

The DPEP further emphasises: 

i. Local area planning with the district 
in the i r own right rather than being 
p L an p r a j e c t doc:umen t. 

ii. Greater rigour and infusion of professional inputs in plan¬ 
ning and appraisal. 

ni. More focussed targeting in that the districts selection to 
be on: 

< a> efcJueatiQHiil ly backward district® with literacy 

below the national average; and 

<b> districts where TLGs have been successful leading to 
enhanced demand for elementary education. 

iv. More focussed coverage in that the Programme would be on 
primary stage (Classes I—V and its NFE equivalent), with 
stress on education for girls, and for socially disadvan¬ 
tage's groups. in States where enrolment and retention is 
ne.ir universal in the primary stage, support has been con¬ 
's l d e red for the upper primary stage. 

The Programme has attempted to develop and implement in the 
districts selected a replicable, sustainable and cost-effective 
proqramms: 

i. to reduce difference in enrolment, dropout and learning 
acn j e v ernen t am an g gender and soc i a 1 gr a upt a 1 r»ss th an f i v e 
p>j rront; 

i i . to reduce overal 1 or urnary dropout rates for all students to 
Jess tnar. in percent: 


plans neintj formulated 
derived from a state 
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) i.i - to increase average primary i@arm no actii evement by per 

cent over measured baseline 'j ovals; and 

5. v , to provide, according to national no'uiv:,.. access tor a i i 
children, to primary education classes i i.—V) , i „ e . orimary 
schooling wherever possible., or its equivalent non— formal 
education. 

the Programme aims to strengthen the capacity of national, 
state and district institutions and organisations for the plan¬ 
ning , management and evaluation of primary education. 

!'n keeping with the objectives of the Programme the formula¬ 
tion of the district plans was expected to be through a process 
of capacity building rather than by entrusting the job as a 
turnkey assignment to consultants, institution or individual. 
Taking cognizance of the scarcity of project formulation skills 
the Programme envisages particular measures for strengthening 
state level resource institutions and DIETs, networking of these 
institutions with NCERT and NIEPA on the one hand and with state' 
level social Sciences research arganisations/IIMs/University/de- 
partments on the other. Earlier, the state level resource insti¬ 
tutions were strengthened mainly with reference to teacher train— 
■'■hQ ■ Now, equal emphasis would be laid or, administration and 

management training for educational functionaries. NGCJs and 
members of the VECs , district and sub-district project structure. 



r b. 


Programme Criteria and Evidence for Appraisal of Projects 


u rite r ia 


PI v i d e n c a 


■- i.v-i i t y focus 


Decentralisation 


O 'I f"» ‘ f I * 

i -.i r v j. j. 'j *.-j i ■» 

p J inn .i Cg 


F e c: h n :i. c -a 1 
F e -is i b 1 1 i t y 


anacjeri a 1 
easib i. I l ty 


P i n if i c i a L 
:: e a c i b i 1ity 


i'ixu: on districts with Iom female literacy 

!' 1 r <? =. 

h a -.1 o L m e p e n e f ici a r y s f i 1 d i ? s 

Specific strategies for carls, 3C''ST students 

Action plans and oudgets develooed at the 
d • str Icv 1 eve 1. 

Investment in district-level institutional 

j- ' j •» .»■ ^ *> * 

Village leadership, NGGs, Di strict, Block and 
School lira? i personnel involved in program 
planning «;hrough consultations and workshops 

S t r a t eg l v?-s are based on empirical evidence or 
ei-.oerienrce , preferably in India 

Implementation by a registered society empow¬ 
ered to make financial, staffing and project 
d e a i. o n d e c i si o n s 

PI in for MIS development that meets GDI 
re-gui re men t a 

Acceptable plans tor development of enhanced 
state capacity for ter tboot development, 
teacher training, management training, stu¬ 
dent iearning assessment, and programme 
evaluation. 

r roar a mm t? resources are a no t a dd i t ion to 
normal growth of State Plan allocations for 
eeiuo a t ..on. as a whole and primary education 

■ . .iunu.il programme costs are included in 
-ii'■ nu a! t; ate budget s . 


iV'iu. a i. ''ecruitinen'■ eosts of the investment 
are shown co be sustainable on State Won — Plan 
budget's a H the end othe oro,iPt:fc. 
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Gender Perspective in National Policy on Education 

The National Policy on Education I.9E6 is a ma.ior landmark in 
the evolution of the status of women 1 n India. The HPE goes 
substantially beyond the equal educational opportunity and social 
justice (equity) approach and expects education tc become an 
instrument of women's equality and empowerment. (Paras 4.2 and 
4.3 , Ap p e n d v I ) . 

The Programme of Action (POA) as revised in J 992 clearly 
spells out the need 1 or the- entire educational system to be all ve¬ 
to gender and regional disparities. Gender sensitivity is to be 
reflected in the implementation of educational programmes across 
the board. Education for Women's Eoualitv (EWE) .is considered 
too impor tan t to be left to individual commitments or proclivi¬ 
ties of persons in charge of implementing. The PDA makes it 
incumbent on all actors, agencies and institutions in the field 
of education to be gender sensitive and ensure that women have 
their rightful share in all educational programmes and activi¬ 
ties. 

To this effect all educational institutions have tc plan and 
act . All educational personnel, therefore, need to be sensitizeo 
on gender issues so that the country can move from gender neu¬ 
tral, often gender blind educational planning and implementation 
to gender aware, gender sensitive, gender inclusive education. 

There is a gradual realization that men and women play an 
overlapping variety of roles which complement one another. A 
change for one inevitably brings a change for the other.. A 
balanced gender awa re approach would be the best way to implement 
development programmes. Expecting a country to develop towards 
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modernisation i-ii th the f amale half of its papulation unable to 
take* ful. i pari', in the process w.is ns; ino somsonc to walk with one 
arm and i eg tied up behind their pact:. 

Sex and 6e nder : The forme r is biological 1 v determined whereas 
the latter imputes values on biological differences. Cine is born 
female or male but its one’s culture which makes one masculine or 
f e in i. n i n e . 

Gender, is , thu s, the c ultur al d efinition of b ehav i onr de-. 
f^ined. as. a ppropn ate to the sexes in. a given society at. a gi ven 
tim o. Gender rales are hard to change but as they are socially/ 
culturally created, they are not immutable and hence are change- 
ab 1 e. 

Sen d e r i.no 

Gender roles are a learned behaviour. These roles in their 
social. aconam i o ina no1 itic a1 dimensions vary across cultures. 
These roles are i. nserna i i zed very early in life. There is non 
conscious internal iaation of the gender role ’ideology (how la¬ 
bour , power arid resources get distributed among sexes) during 
early childhood and school does little to modify or change this, 
infant, --.choa 1 further strengthens trie familial gender based 
division of labour -and resources through inequitable distribution 
of resources and a gender discriminatory transaction of the 
curricula. Th,? main actors of gendering in school are the policy 
maker's, she planners, the teachers and the teacher educators, as 
much tin? curriculum developers and the text book writers. And, 
r u e v r, i i emerge f mm i h e same a e c. i e t v and have in t e rn al i ~j red 
unequal gender ry\ ,;-j, 


B 





The purpose of the gender sensitisation would be to help 

educational personae 1: 

i. to analyse the content of the social roles/gender roles ot 
women, and men for helping them see srvo fee’, the need fur 
a e n d e r ,j us t ice; 

ii. to deconstruct gender rales, especially those aspects like 
inherent differences, myths, beliefs of male superiority and 
female subor dina tion % 

i l. y „ to reconstruct gender' roles corresponding to the needs of a 
new social, and technological social orcer based or. equality 
and justice through curriculum and educational programmes. 


If is only after unlearning some of tnr- prejudices anc 
stereotypes, an administrator, a text book writer, can become a 
source of women's empowerment or gender equality. 

All teachers and instructors will be trained as agents of 
women’s empowerment. Training programmes will be developed by 
NCEPT, N1EPA, DAE, SRCs, DIETs. SCERTs and the University System. 
Innovative training programme will bo designed with the assist¬ 
ance of concerned organizations and women's groups. (National 


policy of Education, POA) 

Additionally, mobilise women and all sections of population 
for promoting girls education by arranging orientation progt amn\es 


for educational functionaries 


such as state level planners, 


district educational planners, teachers, administrators, member's 
of village education committees, voluntary organisations, Mahiia 
hands. Is and the functionaries of other development 


agencies/departments working in the area. 

The common core curriculum is a potentially powerful instru¬ 
ment to promote a positive image of women. The Department of 

I 

Women's Studies, NCERT will intensify activities already initiat- 
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ed i n 


this are» of developing .gender sensitive curriculum, remove 
39!< bias in text books and training of trainers/teachers. SCERT 
and conce rned State level Boards and institutions will initiate 
'similar wo”T: " . (National Policy of Education, PDA) The 1980s 
were also significant period when issues of sex—bias in curricu¬ 
lum and its transaction were raised and tools were developed to 
analyse text books and other learning methods from point of view 
of gender equality, and; later from the angle of women's empower¬ 
ment. This was also a time when teacher euucation curriculum was 
revised from gender perspective and teacher handbooks were pre¬ 
pared for making education a powerful vehicle of women's empower¬ 
ment. 


In the area of girls education and women's empowerment, 
significant research and development work was done for operation¬ 
al iaing MPE a commitment to Edue at inn for Woman's Equality after 


19 Go, 


: ._ion o i g y i' -:iw 


»H. ri 


;in 3 .1 v =-> 


to t In 


gener a 1 


educ at tonal and soci-il lag of women and girls especially those 
be lori-j s sag to rural areas. The most significant con t r i bu t ion nf 


these f,ie\d uuaed empirical -studies was to hionli 
and gender disparitiei and he ioocl m identifying 
were h ac !■ w a rd a n female literacy and schooling, 
basis for g, ■ r i s/worne; ■. focussed EFA programme and 
Year , i5 1 an ■ 1990-95 i focussed on issues of rural 


g h t t he re qion a 1 
drstricts which 
This formed the 
thfc Eighth Five 
girls and worn en 



The DPEP is a path Qreakinq programme in that it is not only 


util i a i n Q e i s tin g c d u c a 1 1 o n a 1 research 
formal at ion but is undertail x no a set or 
focal areas in every DFEP districts. 
Following studies were carried out; 


e v i. d e n c a 
s t u d i 0 s 


i t s 

p r o j c: t 

=io mp 

o T 


j. ) Base Litre Survey 
i i ) Ge n d e r S t ud i i ? s 
i i. i > T r r la a 1 S I; ud i e s 

i v ) T *■» :< t Book Production a rid Distribution 
v ) St at e F inance 
v i ) Teach r Ed uc a t i on 


Against the backdrop of - educational and social lac of women 
and girls and as a required input into District Primary Education 
Programme, Gender Studi es wore taken up in 43 districts of the 
States of Assam, Haryana. Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Orissa, Tamil Nadu. (List of Districts and selected 
blocks is in appendix). 

METHODOLOGY 

The study was primarily qualitative and carried out in 
participatory research made. The concerned communities, parents, 
officials and researchers met together in face to face interac¬ 
tion and discussed the major issues of continuance, discontinu¬ 
ance and non enrolment of girls in primary education. Structured 
individual interviews and group discussions were carried out in 
addition to secondary data obtained from the State, districts, 
blacks and sample villages. Field observation was employed to 
support' and strengthen data, obtained from secondary sources and 
through ind iv idual/group interviews. 
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In rural and urban slum settings, there is no concept of 
household privacy. Household interviews in villages and urban 
slums were a f aini ly/commun 1 ty affair. Each interview turned into 
a mini discussion group with the male household head as chief 
respondent but household women, mother, wife, daughter all par¬ 
ticipating. The responses registered are to be seen as parental 
responses as both male/female parents or occassionalIv a grand 
father or a grand mother had their pieces to say, neighbours did 
not stay away either. 

Goals of Gender Studies 

GOALS (IMMEDIATE) 

- Gender Aware Gender Sensitive Project Planning and Imple¬ 
mentation 

Improv 1 n g 

Supply- - Increasing number of schools places - For¬ 

mal /Non-form a1 

-Improving infrastructure and. support serv¬ 
ices for girls; increasing number of women 
teachers. 

- flaking the content and process of education 
gender bias free and gender inclusive 

Gender seensitir a tion of all educational 
personnel., parents and community. 

- Monitoring progress towards gender equality 

6 a n e r a t i n g 
Demand: 


Social Mobilisation: awareness generation, 
consciousness raising, advocacy, campaigns 
for survival, p rot e c 11 o n and de velop ment of 
the Girl Child. Education as a key input. 
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Women s 

Empowerment : Energ isino r j i s + i niv women s groups 

— Qro a.n 1 s i nq n e in g rou ps 

— Supporting action by women and the communi¬ 
ty to raise status of women. 

- Reconstruction and deconstruction of gender 
rales.. 

— Gender rales are socially created and hence 
are not u nchan q eab 1 e. 

GOAL (LONG TERM) 


When being a man or a woman works neither to the advantage 

nor to the disadvantage of a person. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

<i) happing out gender disparities in access. enrolment . 
retention (and achievement, which is being handled under 
base line studies). 

(2) Identifying causes for non enrolment and drop out of girls 
and propose effective d ist r 1 c ts / 1 oca 1 specific: strategies 
for improved enrolment, retention and achievement among 
girls. 

(3) Assessing the situation of women in each district with 
regard to some social and demographic indicators and women's 
equality and empowerment. 

(4) Collecting information on gender bias in (a) text books, (b) 
teacher training, (c) teachers attitude, (d> curriculum 
transaction, and (e) administrators' attitudes. 

(5) Identifying supportive community structures such as women's 

groups, V.E.Cs, Panchavats, P.T.As, Teacher 

Organisations,Youth Clubs for developing effective strate¬ 
gies of LIRE among girls. 

(6) Identifying ways of facilitating convergence of services of 
different departments for UPE among girls (focal areas ECCE, 
Health and Support Services). 

(7) Studying the availability of educational (books, stationery, 
uniforms) and other incentives (noon meals, attendance 
prices etc.). 

(E) Assessing participation of women in teaching, administration 
and other decision making bodies. 

(9) Developing state/district level monitoring and evaluation 
framework for removal of gender disparities. 
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Secondary Data was collected on the following indicators 

(i> Social and demographic indicators 

- Population distribution by sex; rural-urban areas, sex 
ratio; age specific population especially for the age group 
0-6 and e-U years; population density; age specific mortal¬ 
ity rates; infant mortality rate; child mortality rate; age 
at marriage by sex; child labour; work participation rate by 
sex, by main and marginal workers, and, by rural/urban 
are as„ 

(ii) Literacy by sex, rural urban, SC/ST 19B1, 1991 

<iii1Avai1abi1ity of primary schools/NFE centres, ECCE Centres 
within walking distance of 1 to 1.6 km. for girls. 

Civ) Availability of educational arid other (books, stationery and 
remedial teaching) incentives (uniforms, noon meals, attend¬ 
ance scholarships^. 

(v) Enrolments by sex, rural urban, SC/ST for the last five 
ye a rs. 

(vi) Dropouts by sex, rural urban, SC/ST based on data for the 
last five years. 

v vii)To t a1 number of teachers by sex, rural urban, SC/ST. 

Cviii) Women teachers as percentage of total number of teachers. 

Women's carticip at ion .in terms of percentages in educational 
administration and other decision making bodies like Pan- 
chayats and Village Education Commit nas. 

(x; Supportive structures such aa ECCE (Anganwadi, Balwadi, Pre- 
SC nool-5 > Women's S roups (Manila Mar,dais, Mahila Samakhya, 
NGC!'s ate,). Village Education Committees, Parent Teacher 
Association, Panchayat Education Sub-Committsss, Teachers' 
Organisations, Nehru Yuvak Kendras (Youth clubs). 

xi) Schemes and programmes of education departments and other 
departments <601 and Stats Governments) for girls education 
and women's development. 

(Data was to be collected for the District, blockwise) 
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Sources of Secondary Data 

1. Census of India. District handbooks. 

2. Educational and Social Researches on Girls' Education ana 
s t a t us of- I'iom«n . 

3. Government (State. GOI 5 Documents. 

M * National Sample Surveys 

Secondary Data was utilized far preparation ot 

i. A State status paper on Girls Education. 

,1 v . Di s t r i. c t P rcj files 

Priiriary data has been collected through group discussion?.;, 
field abservat ion and interviews with parents, teachers, adminis¬ 
trators, community leaders and girls themselves. The purpose has 
been to identify the issues connected with the following. 

i. Reasons for continuance of girls in schooling. 

ii. Reasons for discontinuance of girls from schooling. 

iii. Reasons for non enrolment of girls 

iv. Perceived Utility of Girl'?; Education 

v. Perception of Gender Equality and Gender D isc intin at i on . 

vi. Proposed strategies for UPE of Girls’ and Women's Empower- 
m e n t. 

vii. Role of parents, community leaders, administrators, teachers 
in UPE for Girls . 
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Interview Schedules 


G . S . i 


/I. 


D i a t net So.h 0 ci '.a 1e 
V .1 \ 1 .Ki >* / Urb an 3 l urn Senedu i o 
HauseMo i el Snhedu .1 <? 
i i ropou f i-i i i' I i l i< 

1'lnv.jr Enrolled '■:> i r i Schedule 
Ieacher Schedule 
i n : i t i. I, u. t i on a 1 Sc hi e d u 1 e 
i i mum 1 n i- t v l. e ad e r Sch ou i 
jt. clue 3 1 .1 an a i ad»ri 1 n ; u, 1: r a to r 


ouo 


D 1 jlUS' 5 i 


a ns 


Interactive sessions with Community Leaders- 
Parents, Youth, Teachers, - Administrators ware 
to be organised. 


The Sample Design 

The districts selected Winder the DF'EP Project are low female 
i i terse: v districts. Originally, it h ■/, proposed to conduct the 
(j'jnder studies in two blocks one wuh relatively high female 
literacy and the other with low female literacy rate . Later, on 
it: was decided to select one of the Base Line Survey Blocks only 
f o r u r? n d e r s t ud i • > s, 

in each Block d villages were selected for collection o; 
p r i rn a rv -.la v a t o r a p r e a e n t: 

yfi- 

a 5 ‘v 1 i i i ag e :ri (livin') no itnool /sing 1 e i;a achers ’.iCtioo 1 

b ' Vi 3 I a--; e =?. having a primary senoo l only 

■' j Vi 11 ices having middle scho ■ 1 

■ Vi 1 i having ificondirv o" iigher second arv 

- '• (.In e ■ i ’.lo u t’L> in s 1 urn r ommun i tie a 
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Iri an earlier study on Continuance 
Girls in Elementary Schooling, villaoes 
!ecteri on the basis ot oaoulation size u 
-■ a ill r lino* This study showeu that o i r 3. i p 
gent on availability of educational inf 
e x t e n t. 


and D i scan t;i nuance of 
ana households were se¬ 
en nq stratified random 
art ic mat ion was cant'ip- 
restructure fa a great 


Therefore, in the present study villages with varying levels 
ot educational infrastructure were selected from lists or such 
villages provided'by the Bloch Education Officers. 

Considering that the villages w ii vary in population size, 
li'im.mum number of -:Aj households and a maximum of 50 households 
were to be approached tor interviewing. Also households from 30— 
oh from one or two urban localities (slums) were also to be in— 
c 1 ud ed. 

lii each block approximately 30 teachers were to be canvassed 
in tervlew schedule. 

As many as passible educational functionaries at the block 
and district level as well as the DIET were to be interviewed. 

In each village an indepth group discussion was to be organised. 

Location and Personnel 

The study was located in the Department of Women's Studies, 
NICER! , The Head, DWS acteci as the Project Director. Members of 
the National Core Group (Gender 1 Planning) comprised the national 
advisory body for the project. These members were assigned the 
responsibility for initiating a.nri assisting the State and Dis¬ 
trict level action in the area of Gender Planning and Gende.r 
Studies. 
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*• At National level one Consultant and Six Professional As¬ 
sistants farmed the support structure. 

The t>r. ates identified the foi. i nun no i 
j. > State Coo rd j. n-a tor - ; 

tSE v i ) Drt'str ct Coordinator — l. 

j. i i. ) Professional Assistant - 2 for each District 

iv i State Advisory Team — Five to seven members 

v) Oistrict Advisory Team — Five to seven members 


IB 



The Study Design 

The study adopted a combinaucm of auant j tat i ve a no qua. i1 a— 
t ive methods or social science research. Tin? emerging •sou i a ■> 
anthropological technique of participatory research was followed. 
The departures in participatory approach compared to conventional. 


approach are indicated below: 

Convent ional. App r o ach Par t iiojja_atoin. ■ App ro ach 


Top down 
Theore1 1 c a1 

l v l e t h o d 0 1 ' i. c n t © d 
Status qu q i. st 
Assumptions b ased on 

existing knowledge 
Reliance on generalizations 


Bottom up 
P voc r»ss 0 rien t e d 

P e o n 1 1 ? 0 r i n t e d 
Ch ang a On an t ed 
Knot*!3.edge created m 

p a 1 1 c i p a t o r y mo o e 
V all d i t y o f Sp e c. i t i. c it i s « 


Vertical relationship between 

the researcher and researcher 


Hor i con t a 1 , eciua 1 i. t a r i an 
t ’ e 3. a 1 1 . ons . bl u rri n g 
io f identities 


Preconceived notions of problems. Identification of Dt-oblem 

needs, issues St their resolution issues, needs by the 

peop1e 


Limited perceptions, often 
truncated and sectoral 


School as an entry paint 


Buildi.no of theorv 


Wholistic, seeing a vill¬ 
age or a community as 
a gestalt - organic 
links of intersecting 
structures - physical, 
developmental, social; 
sesin g education as a 
sub s y stern of the 
socia 1 sys tem in con t- 
incus interaction with 
other sub systems., 

Household ana Community 
as the entry points, 
users needs articulates 
by themselves, solut¬ 
ion a .1 s o off s r & d b \ 
t h e m . 

Arising ou.t of and cu 1 tni- 
r i a t i n g i n t o a c: t i a n 
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Major Dspartursa 


u'.udy i:s xniio’ 1 at \v? in saver a l dimensions such as : 
Hoi.'.3Pliol'i mb ■rh.; v 1 l t ig i > common i tv wore used as' the entry 

' ■ ) ■ 1 t I i r £> lu !.h e ‘ .OO 1 . 

The nnenom-. 1 r-a ■ •.-.iron -out and non-enroimen t of girls were 
studied sop a rat a ly . i'n j two phenomena .'ire some what similar in 
nature' but not exactly the same. While drop-out occurs once a 
1J has actually boon enrolled, non-enrolment can be duo to 
■ -i ..'<•■■■ ,i l reasons i no. 1 • c! • n>.| inuenca of a senooi. 'nthin a convenient 
b : 5 • •mce or at conven ; en f bin. 


Since the education of girls is ine::tric ab 1 v linked with the 
unmed i. a te socio-economic and cultural context, the study adopted 
die anthropological me r. hod of taking village as a unit of study. 
f ,, , i- L :• ,„ 0 [ [ atil i -a bed now orimarv education really be J ongs to 

‘ '’ i ■-* ••'••-.j ibouu; •! i r c one • rri. acn villager needing to 

i j •. -,i, e ’ n i ’’ i .»*:j ijiik'iP at 'Vi. I h<* so viliage studios 

civ' wallowed the when : :>ri , : n for sec cor a 1 and mu I tt-c.ii sc i p L lnarv 
• ramfluujrj. . ! 'h->y srvif ? i neat ion specific analysis and intervpn- 

i, t or*. w t r a t» u i ■":>, t 3 ! - > n>, into account the inter ic five social 

-.it rue tor :* s ar.o the dev..- i unman t i :1 r r asrue tu r a as it imp inges on 


Instead of a t e am of educat i on ists only, the study was an 
iiiu>pac t a vi> I’ucff as among the fo 1 low; no s 

Pan-sons i mm v arioua disciplined- Sociology 

Sac mi Pin t h rop o 1 og y 
Women ‘ r, S tud i es 
Pd no 1 1 1 or, 






Zoology 


P o 1 i • i': a 1 S c i e n c e 
r-ioiTi ►' Science 
Econoi’i;.c? 

P s y c hoi O q y 

Practitioners - Education Commissioner 

G« C_!■ ti. ■ h * t ■ 

Director Primary Education 

D . i . E . T. 

■District Primary Education Officers 

- Block Education Officers 
H e ad Te ach e rs 
Teachers 

Others - Community Leaders 

Parents 
~ Women 

— Girls 

- Deprived Groups 

Arising out of the above, the study was process oriented, 
change oriented, people oriented. The net result has been the 

achievement of common perceptions and commonality of action- The 
study left none unchanged. Infant it now provides a framework 
for action by policy planners, administrators, teachers, teacher 
educators and the community. 

THE PROCESS 

i 1 Review cif earlier studies arid methodologies 
ii) Exploratory visits to some study locations 
iiU Designing strategies and tools 
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3ampli.no 

j.r -j. r ion -:i ■' ipt-’i’v L'ji-i Scheclu 1 es 
r„ 10i ine top in vv i g a !;or; for observ.it ion of 

ppi . > :• f.i.i r -i, ou | t.ur .1 i -in.;* w i .•> j rontept; inc luding develop- 

(iiV ; . ; - •- r;. rue uire . 

-• Quality of phy a i.cai vn! restructure of school, cu.rri- 

, i, i _. i; . (ii'.-jcpa;? j,, ti*; t—bijoi i , c i. iss-rooir. interaction, pupil 

■; a a e r i <■ r a iv. t 1 . on and ncnooi 'loami' in i. by interact ion . 

. , . . t i }{> :,. • h- i i : , i • r , i“> :* i ■ 1 ')•' - \’• i "“*■ I *’i ‘"i .’t 'r-j ~ '< .. 

V' -'Vt :« ■ i’\ .s o' D:it£, v4r : txncj. 

,i 1 - ■ <>; .'.'j or Ri! ieirch Giiri into: < a • iVt.P Project f-orniu i at. von 

■ o', 1 The Content and Procer.5 or Education <c) Multil ova 1 
Integrated Crmdap I'ra: n mo id; Awaren-va*. t:u i. I u i ng 
•, .nono si par an b'S ind i:ou»i'uri i t i ~ 3 „ 

Earlier Studies 


r : r ■ 1 ... -.ur ’ er f rom .buorinj i i ■- nigh i nc i dence a r u rap—out. 
;vc -u; 1 .' i a rye mionty of •: •insist ot ’ nu i louts »ino are 

:v._, i ; o'; 1 a f the sdv ic a 1 1 an a !, -system by sheer force or soc i o- 

v„ i .no >”*. ii tur.ii •: :l:;ion . 1 her., there ar a onuc 1 1 1 on a i 

, .j,. . , j. i v rre I ev an-:, a • n ojit -..u j '.an . cl i ;;cr i in u\ a tor . :i tt; i tud es 

, > i te actv- , p-irrric-j aim c ■ ■ i'inu.ii n r c rag arcs mu thr; v.-iiu" or sduca ■ 

P> i; ion (i.? i icuj ariy to ij ; i • : »ih a ,i r to rued :o qui fc in out com- 

p 1 st, i n> i -.ii“ p run ary -5 f ay ‘ !l * -'O'.u. a *■ i ■ n i. 


i'h .> : !;u h 1 1 o 11 among t 

■Mr Hi .,)i 

i - 

ufTI'w 

f au.n<'i to nu muc h 

!>IO r’ Ti 

Or'--. . .-V-;:ord l ' i * j • 

i \ :i v s »rm d 


’j 1; t » d v 

irnnduu t»m in 13 

in a „i < i 

c>, t,’,,) d run- out ; ■ 'i - 

1 *^.:r .,i i 

j 

:j 1 n V 

’um). areas mas 

65.6' 

.U'c-u t :s r.’ : percent i ■ 

•ii !? .t'i 

-i r 

1 f m 

me nigh ;utr of 

d im|) 



\ 

out of girls in rural areas was 52V. compared to 4455 for V 
area girls. (M C E RT, Study, 1976 ) 

The 197 L- Ni'.GRT stuciv re f It'crec! that there wore more repeat" 
e r? than premature 1 wi thrtramals contributing to the overal J. drop- 


out 

i n a n a r 1 1 u 1 a r bate h . 

Further, the 

high r; 

11 e o f 

d rop- 

■out 

lA l q 

more in earlier classes 

l . e. between 

C1aSs 1 

! and II 

and 

t h e 


eni'olm e n t 

s stab i 

1 i s d 

in later cl asses. 11 was 

also found 

t h a t 

s t a t; e s i 

n which 

the or 

i. m a r y s t ag e c o n s 1 1 1 u t e d C, 1 

asses 

I -1 V 

th e 

drop-out 

a f girj 

s was 

very high, and was higher 

among 

the 

r u r a 1 


girls. <5254 for rural girls r. amp a red to 4A.iV, for urban girls > . 
r.jiijsojs .for H1 g h Drop-out of R ura l Girl s 

Reasons for high drop mt among girls given by the parents, 
the community, the girls themselves, the educational practition¬ 
ers. are, poverty, r a"1y marriage, helping parents with household 
work and agricultural work, unattractive school. environment, 
parents illiteracy and indifference, lack of a positive educa¬ 
tional climate, neglect of studies leading to repeated failure 
and finally withdrawal from schools. . Girls join very late and 
are withdrawn at the onset of puberty. Parents do not; see any 
benefits of girls continuing in school and are in a hurry to 
marry them off sc that a liability is shed. 

bindings of a national study (NCERT Study. 3993) show a 
striking difference in the self perception of stayins and drop¬ 
outs, the former had a relatively higher self image and very 
support i ve family environment try and large. There were however 
cases where girls showed great determination ana were doing well 
inspite at several odds. By and large. drop-outs were from 
relatively poorer fami 1les/households who may initially register 




jL. \.J 



V 

the girls in school but, later, wi thdraw ‘ them on account of 
economic compulsions of work at home arid many times on atcount of 
lack of clothes and esitra-tui tion casts. Girls if they do not 
fare well repeatedly are withdrawn whereas boys are made to 

.’Wfr 

continue. • Girls get much less time for studying at home, and,' 

leisure and play are remote events in their lives. Boys have the 

liberty to play and even while away their time as it is consid- 

er«d natural that they are playful. 

It may be pertinent to point out that though enrolment 

ratios af girls in primary and upper primary are very high in the 

north eastern states, the drop-out rates of girls are equally 

high and field studies and field observation show that though 

gender discrimination is not prominent m other aspects like 
y&y 

food, health, personal freedom, girls are held back for working 
the fields and looking after animals mb ill; tie use is seen by 
the parents of formal education for them. 

Reasons for Low Enrolment of Rural Girls 

The reasons assigned for non-enrolment of rural girls are a 
combination of educational and extra educational factors, where 
low and inadequate provision (supply) compound the socio-economic 
disadvantage of rural girls: 

i) Low access and provision of educational facilities 

« 

ii) Lack of adequate support services of child care, medical and 
health care. 

ill) Lack of access to convenient sources of water, fodder and 
fuel . 

iv) Low female literacy and associated law status of women. 
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Low parental education and apathy to education of daughters. 


-v) 


vi ) Low valuation of female life itself and discriminatory 
attitudes towards female child in access to food, health care, 
education and leisure. 

v i. i ) Early marriage of girls hindering their educational chances, 
viii) Keeping poverty as a constant, in poorer households the 
burden of male unemployment is passed on to woman and children, 
particularly girls. Daughters attend to domestic chores, and 
sibling care. Hence they either do not join school or' drop—our.. 


Th j s trend w i 1 1 continue- unless employment is assured for vine 
adult. (Raj., 19135) 

i ;< / Women's and girl's wort is considered interchangeable but 
not boys wort and hence the perceived opportunity costs Tor girls 
are higher than those for boys (Chamie, 1983:32). An Indian 
study, shows that a' 10'/. rise in female wages reduced girls' 
school attendance by 5’/, (Rosenzweig, 1980: IB) 

;<) Girls as labourers in poor families , significantly improve 
the opportunities for schooling which male children receive. 
(Ashby, 1985) 

;< i ) The large size of poverty households is a deterrent to 
female education, as girls from such households are required at 
home for sibling care and for domestic: work, in addition to 
helping the parents on family farms and household industry/labour 
xi1) However, the number of female children enrolled in schools, 
rises with rise in the levels of household income (bhrestha, 
1983; Nayar 1988; Khan 1989); parental education, especially 


father's education 


(Shah 


1989); the size of land holdings 


( Rosen zw e ig , 1 980). 



xiii) A recent - study has found a positive relationship between 
the oer capita household expenditure < PCHH 't and participation of 
children at scnuol. With the increase in PCHH, the enrolment of 
etches up fast;. The enrolment rite for girls and boys 
eciv l 1 ' 5 S -.5 when the average p?r capita household expenditure is 
Rupees 225 per month. (J a 1 a lucid in , 1990) 
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One of the objectives of DPEF is capacity building and 
creating a culture of field research * The National Core Group 
Gender (NCGG) met in a workshop to discuss the first proposal for 
Sender Studies from June 1 to June 3, 1993. The proposal was; 
sent to I'IHR.D on the 4th June 1993. 

The NCGG strengthened itself. Each NCGG member who had the 
responsibii i ty of locking after a state fully participated in 
selection and training of project personnel. He/She was accompa¬ 
nied by two/three members of the NCGG team. Project Director 
participated in all the training programmes and introduced the 
concept and method of DPfiP, Gender Equality Bender Studies. 
She also met state/district officials for seeking their support 
and participated in fieldwork in several districts. One Consult¬ 
ant and si.:< Professional Assistants were appointed to assist 
National Core Group-Gender (NCGG) with effect from 19th August 
1993. The Professional Assistants were oriented on the concept 
and modalities of DPEiP at NCERT during tjae last week of September 1 
1993. They were trained in the methodology of collecting data 
from secondary sources. Each one of them was assigned one state 
for detailed study on educational and other indicators. They 
were exposed to the seven interview schedules, individual and 
group interviews, techniques and methods of field observation far 
collection of primary data. Alongwith all the NCGG members, 
State Coordinators (Gender Studies) participated in the review 
of schedules and development of coding and tabulation plan. 



The Department of Women's Studies had conducted a national 

study on Factors Responsible for Continuance and Discontinuance 

< 

of Girls in the Schooling with focru.s on rural, SC, ST and urban 
slum populations. The schedulers used in that study were modified 
after field testing in some locations. r'le :inwh j 1 s the NCG5G re¬ 
vised the project proposal and despatched it on -:9th June in 
accordance with the requirement; of MHRD. 

An orientation programme for coordinator's of the project 
from the OF EP states was he id during tJfen b. 9tn J # u. L y. i'he partic¬ 
ipants modified the schedules. State coordinators were also 
reunested to identify their teams of researchers and prepare a 
status oaper. 

A National Workshop on "Elimination of Gender Bias from Text 
Books and Providing Inputs into Primary Teacher Education curric¬ 
ulum" was held between 25 th and 27th August. State Coord ina tors 
ano curriculum experts from DPEP states participated iri the 
workshop. Some Text hooks were reviewed and primary Teacher 
Education curriculum was scanned through. 

Selection of Project Staff and Training 

After receiving feed back from the field work in four vil¬ 
lages of KaithaL, Haryan-a and four villages from Tikamgarh, 
Madhya Pradesh during the 3rd and 4th week, of September, the 
Project Director and the Consultant in consultation with other 
members of NCGG revised all schedules between 1st and, 4_th Qctuber 
[ 993 . 
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During 30th September to 3uth of October 3993, se ?. ur.t ion 
appointment and training of Professional Assistants was carried 
out by six the DPEF States with the exception of Orissa. NC6I3 
members and the project Director toured extensively and organized 
the training of Professional Assistants in these seven states. 
Orissa started late, the orientation programme was held in Febru¬ 
ary 1994, and followed by fieldwork. Field work was held in one-' 
district with the help of the National Cor.? Group project staff. 
Fieldwork; is cm in the other three districts. 

Initial training of Professional Assistants lasted three 


days of intensive interaction among NCGG members, state 
coordinators & professional assistants on conceptual issues and 
field work methodology. Major components of this training 


consisted of; 


x) Gender' sensitization and discussion on status of women on 
the basis of state status paper. 

ii) DPE.P framework h. Gender Studies 
iii) Exposure to interview schedules and forming of a battery of 
supp ]. ement a ry ques t i.ona . 
ivi Mack interviews — individual and group. 

v) Formation of teams following the mode of dyad technique: 
all individual and group interviews to be conducted by a two some 
with one person keeping the discussion going and the second 
taking notes (an schedui.es/cJiciries> . The role at the discussant 
a.nd the reporter was to be interchangeable. 
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vi> Methodology' of field observation: Maintenance of daily 
diary for ‘subsequent content analysis and reporting 

< 

vii) Planning of field work, logistics & time schedule. 

viii) Actual exposure to field situations. 

It was found impractical to train Professional Assistants and 
other state personnel in the highly specialized clinical 
p s y c: ho logy/psych i atr ic technique o f fo cussed group d_i scus s ion . 
Also the feed back from Kaithal (Haryana) and Tikamgarh (Madhya 
P r a d e s h ) f i e 1 d w o r k indicated t h a t assembling of h o m o g ene o u s 
discussion groups in the villages or in the slums is not feasi¬ 
ble.- The moment you enter a community, people just flock in and 
it became difficult to separate them into homogeneous groupings. 
You have to respond to their curiosity and enthusiasm >by making 
■i-hem a part of the discussion. It was, therefore, decided that 
the NCI!6- members of the state/district coordinators would them¬ 
selves undertake group discussions initially so that the profes¬ 
sional assistant acquire the working level competency. 

This multi-tier field based training resulted in formation 
of highly motivated competent field teams. This is a point of 
enormous satisfaction considering that DPEP is a process directed 
at generating and developing National/State/District level capac¬ 
ities for gender studies and gender training. 

These groups have developed a great potential for carrying out- 
further work in the area. 



DPEF GENDER STUDIES: ORIENTATION PRORAMMES AND WORKSHOPS 


S . No . 


Q r l e n t a t i. on 

i . 

State Coordinators, 

Gender Studies 

8-9 July 1993 


Assam 

6-8 October, 1993 

Prof. Usha Nayar, Dr. K.C. Naut.iyal 
Ms. Eauri Srivastava, Dr. S.C. Nuns 

—1 V 

Haryana 

30 Sep t.-3 0c taber 1993 

P rof- Ush a Nayar, P rot. G. Eh sarx a , 
Dr. K.C. Nautiyal., Dr. I. Puggais , 
Harish Tyaqi, Mohd . Yunus, 

An i j. 1- u m a r , R a j i n d r a Pa i 

4. 

Kerala 

19-21 October 1993 

Prof. Usha Nayar, Dr. K. Devendra 
Mohd. Yunus, Anil Kumar 

5 . 

Madhya Pradesh 

11—1? October 1993 

Prof. 'Usha Nayar, Prof. S. Bisari a 

6 * 

Maharashtra 

22-23 October 1993 

7. 

Orissa 

22-23 February 3.994 

Prof. Usha Nayar, Dr. S.S. Jaireth, 
Ms.Satpreet Chatrath, Mr. Md. 

Yunus, Mr, Harish Tyagi. , Mr. R. Pal 

8 . 

Tamil Nadu 

13-15 October 1993 

Prof. Usha Nayar, Dr. Raj Rani, 
Mohd. Yunus, Anil Kumar 

9. 

k. 3. p ri ci t <h. k ci 

27-29 October 1993 

Prof. Usha Nayar, Dr. K.C. Nautiyal 

1 0 . 

Workshop oi State 

C,o-ordinat a rs tor 

Remov a 1 of Gender Bias 
f r o m T e :< t Book s ft- I n p u t s 
into Primary Teachers' 
Educ at i on 

25-27 August, 1993 

DWS Faculty, NCGG members. 

Experts 

1 1 . 

State Coordinators' 
Workshop an Report 

Writinq 

18-24 January 1994 

i '7 

J. « 

R e p o r t ui r i t i n q b y 

Assam, Haryana amd 

Madhiya Pradesh Writing 

Te ams 

March - April, 1994 at NCERT 

DWS Faculty and Project Staff 




Field Work 


Field work was completed by six DPEP States by December, 
1993. Field Work in Madhya Pradesh (19 Districts) finished in 
March 1994. Field work in one district in each state was initiat¬ 
ed by a member of the NGSG responsible -for the state along with 
the State Coordinator. NCGS members and research staff partici¬ 
pated fully in data analysis and report writing. 

Difficulties faced in Project Implementation 

1. The project proposal was sent to MHRD on 4th June 1993. 
revised proposal was sent; on 29th June 1993. However, 
project funds were received by NCERT on 3rd September 1993. 
funds were released to States on the 21st of September 1993. 
September, the states appointed state co-ordinators but did 
take any steps for the appointment of the project staff till 
funds were received by them. fhe selections and appointment 
(ri’siointj of the project stiff had, therefore, to be carried 
to Gc t at' r i 993.. 

The afore men (lionets circumstances caused a total delay of 
three m o n t hs. 

2. fij required additional infrastructure to include room space 
tor project personnel, and extra equipment like a PC, copier etc. 
were provided to the department. Therefore, there was extreme 
congestion and heavy dependence on outside facilities to cope 
with the pressure and quantum of work. 

3. In most cases, this was the first exposure of State teams to 
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flaid research/research. 
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SECTION II 


STATUS OF WOMEN'S EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT IN HARYANA 


Social and Demographic Indicators 


Haryana is one of the smaller states in India, both in 
terms of area and population. Haryana has made rapid strides 
on the economic front and at present has the second highest 
oer capita net domestic product amongst ail the states of 
India. Haryana is rapidly urbanising with 25 per cent of its 
population presently living in the urban areas. According to 


the 

1990-91 

census, 

nearly 59 

per cent of its workers were 

i n 

the 

Drifnary 

sector. 

Howe ve r, 

there is a considerable shift 

of 


worker population away from the agriculture to the industrial 
sector. The economic pace of development of the State is, 

however, asymmetrical to social basic needs and human resource 
development. Indicators display a marked' gender - discrimina¬ 
tory bias reflecting a very low status of women in the socie¬ 
ty. The male and female sea - ratio in Haryana is second most 
adverse amongst the 15 major States surveyed; The female I MR 
is as high as 102 per thousand and maternal mortality rate 
(1990) is 4 per thousand live births. Though, the female 
literacy has now improved from 14.9*4 in 1971 to 40.47*4 in 
1991, it still needs 


a lot of attention. 



Sharp sen-differentials persist m all indicators relat- 

i 

ing to health, education, parti.cipatian in work-force, skills 
1 1 • a n i n cj , a c: c a s s to skill s , c: re d , t and ass e ts , d j. sc r i m j. n a 1;ary 
social, practices aimed at women in general and the girl child 
in particular; overburdening of the woman as a domestic, 
ag r i.c.Lt 1 fcur al , familial workers without reward or remuneration 
to the detriment of her health without leisure, self esteem 
.md dignity. A pervasive oprersive social climate constantly 
marginalizes and isolates women. Those belonging to certain 
castes and communities are particularly prone to domestic and 
■other types of exploitation and violence. The basic issues 
that need to be addressed are those which impinge on survival 
and dignity or the woman as an individual, and as a member of 
>u r ferenfc social units such as family, economy and polity. 
LOCATION AND SIZE 

Situated in the North West of India, .the State of Haryana 
is hounded by Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Rajas- 
ian and the Union Territory of Delhi. Haryana came into 

ei U vent c on November t , 1*766 having been carved out of the 

e r a t wh i 1 e St at e o f Pun j fib . 

ft is not sure how Haryana acquired its name. According 
to the Imperial Gazetteer, the name is derived from 'Hari 
meaning green in Ancient Times. H.R. Gupta claims that Har¬ 
yana is the corrupt form or Ary ana, the abode of Aryans. 

Rahul Sank rat ay an thinks that H ary an a owes its name to Harid- 
hyirak a word used for it in ancient literature. 
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Population 

The population of Haryana according to the 1991 census i= 
16.5 million comprising, 6.8 million males and 7.6 million 
females. Haryana accounts for about 2 per cent of the total 
papulation of India. Hissar district continues to occupy the 
first place in the state by recording the highest population 
in 1991 census. Also, the newly created district of Rewari is 
the least populated district. 


Table 2.1 

Distribution of Population - Haryana 


Year 

Pe rsons 

( 

!1a 1 e 
in thou 

F emale 
s ands ) 

Density 
per Sq.Km 

S e x 

•Ratio 

Decadal 
Growth Rate 

1981 

11?92!7 

6910 

6012 


870 

26.75 

1991 

16464 

8828 

7636 

372 

865 

27.41 


Source: Census of India 

Note : Sex Ratio is defined as numbers of females per 1000 
males. 







Tab 1 e 


A • 

Diistrietwiae Distribution of Population - Haryana, 1991 


s * 

No 

Marne 

i ota l 

Popuia tion 

K 

Rural 

Popu1 a tion 

*/ 

i. 

A mb a 1 a 

11 16 i:i 7 B 

6.78 

719884 

64.45 

2. 

V amun an ag ar 

821880 

4.99 

544953 

66.31 

-Ju n 

Kurukshstra 

641943 

3.90 

487809 

75.99 

4. 

Ka i th a 1 

820683 

4.98 

700048 

85 - 30 

5 . 

(Carnal 

885797 

5.38 

642574 

72.54 

» 

P anip at 

833501 

5,06 

607156 

72.84 

“f 

r » 

■J ind 

963104 

5.85 

797560 

82.81 

8 . 

San ip at 

754366 

4.58 

576841 

76.4 2 

9, 

Rohfcak 

1808606 

10.98 

1423133 

78.69 

1 Ci. 

Fan,d abad 

1477240 

3.97 

759727 

5 1.43 

i. i. . 

i'nu rg a or i 

1 i 4 *•.< >90 

n . 96 

913386 

7 «?. 70 

i ;i-. 

ft (a ui *a r ■ i 

6 2:-y...i 

3.79 

528101 

84.73 

1 2. 

t'lahende rgarh 

63186V 

4 . 14 

597225 

87.59 

14. 

IVh i man i 

,i 1 89 / j a 

6.92 

943150 

82.7.3 

1 5 , 

H i s a r 

1844634 

i 1.20 

1455081 

78.38 

L 6» 

S i r 5 a. 

Of". T ^ ”7 

5.49 

712336 

78.84 


H ary an a 

16463646 

100.00 

12408904 

75 - 37 


Sou re a : Can-.-us of India, J.991 

Seventy five per cent of the people of Haryana live in 
rural areas. Mahende rgarh. K.u trial, Bhiwani, Jind and Rewar i 
have mere than SO per cent of their population living in rural 
areas. Senfirfuled Castes constitute -about one fifth of the 
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CHILD MORTALITY RATE 


CHILD MORTALITY RATE BY EDUCATIONAL 
LEVEL OF MOTHER: 1981 





50-r- 




ILLITERATE 


LITERATE 
BUT BELOW 
MIDDLE 


MIDDLE MATRIC GRADUATE 

BUT BELOW BUT BELOW AND 

MATRIC GRADUATE ABOVE 






total population of ihe State. This group of population 
enjoys (protective discrimination) special status under the 
Const 1 tut ion. 


Populat ion Density 

The density of population in Haryana in 1991 was 371?. 
persons per square kilometres. Faridataad is the most densely 
populated district in the State with 697 persons per sq.km. . 


district Sirsa has the lowest density of 211 persons 


pier sq.km. 

Decadal Growth Rate of Population 

Haryana registered a decadal growth rate of 27.41 per 
cent during 1981-91 compared to all India figures of 23.85 per 
cent and 14.32 per cent for the State of Kerala. 


Table 2.3 

Vital Statistics - 1981 


State/District 

Inf an t 

Mortality 
ft ate 

Female Child Excess of female 
Death by age Child Death over 
2 by aqe 5 

HARYANA 

94 

127 

22.40 

1. Ambala 

7B 

105 

17.1.4 

2. Kurukshetra 

91. 

140 

31.62 

3. Kama 3, 

94 

125 

16.42 

4. Jind 

109 

164 

37.50 

5. Sonipat 

91 

120 

18.25 

6. Rohtak 

98 

124 

1.7.89 

7. Far idabad 

96 

134 

28.36 

8. Gurgaon 

116 

151 

22.84 

9. Mahendragarh 

1 14 

133 

23.61 

10. Bh i an .i 

86 

112 

17.24 

ll.Hisar 

90 

1 15 

20.16 

12.Sirsa 

i 

97 

103 

| 

-J 

! 

I 

i 


Source: Census of India, 1981 
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Total . Fertility Rate 


For Haryana, the 

rate was 4 

r; , i rjs;* i - 

• J 1 n l 7 ■_/ x. * 

4.9 for rural areas 

a n d 0,0 in 

r* 

tV 

n 

eas. Total 

forti1 ity 

rate a s inverse1y 

related to f 

m a 1 e !. i 

lie racy and 

a due a t ; or ,, 

r; ->.? TFR for’ Kera 1 a 

for instance 

was 2.4 

in 1981; 2. 

5 ill ru i i 

areas, 2.1 in urban 


a r s a 3 . 

Infant Mortality Rats: 

In 19BS the I MR was 102 for 'famsies rzompared to 00 for 
males. This sh ;;pd differential is d 3 f i cen £ from the i-i.l 1 India 
•figures of female I MR 93 and male CMR a 95. In case of Kera¬ 
la, the female IMR is only 27 and is 5 points lower than male 
which is 32, 

IMP. is above state average (94) in all the districts 
except Anibal a, kurukshetre, Son i pat, Dm. warn and Hisar . 

Female Child Deaths by Aoe 2^ years 

it vs as high as 151 in Gurqaon ano is above 100 in 
:1mos t a11 tha d ist rict s. 

Excess of Female Child Death over Male Chi Id Deaths above 5 
Years 

As is evident in fable 2. IS, the excess of female child 
deaths over male child death aver 5 ve ars in 37.50 in J in cl and 
1 ow g s t i n S i r s s. 7,41 . 

Child Mortality Rate: 

Female child mortality race is higher in Haryana (->-20), than 
the national average <-Mu) which shows neglect of female children 
■Fi' dv, 199]) 9fa,5>'. -hi id births take oi ice at home; of these 

1. . 4 t y 1.1* 1 1* r all 1 - 1 d d A 1 •-.* - 
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Tata 1 e 


2.4 


Child 

mortality 

Rate 

by Educational Level 

of Mother - 

1981 

S t a t e 

Illiterate 

L. 

b e j 

iterate 

ant middle 

Middle 
below matr 

M a t r i c 
ic below 

q r ad uate 

Graduate 
a n 0 

abov e 

HARYANA 

.149 


97 

70 

51 

30 

KERALA 

1 18 


78 

53 

33 

NA 

INDIA 

1 70 


107 

71 

4G 

T 

•-J jF- 


As Tabic 2.4, Figure 1 sh ours child rtiorta.1 i ty rate goes down 
with every successive higher level of education. Child mortal¬ 
ity rata in Kerala are substantially lower than in Haryana. 

Age Specific Death Rates 

Female mortality rates are higher i.n Haryana. The excess 
of female deaths aver males by age 5 in Haryana i.s the hi tin eat 
in the whole of India. Figures range from 7.41 in Sirsa to 
37.50 in Jind. No denying that females suffer from gross ne¬ 
glect as is evident from the fact that Haryana is the lowest in 
sex ratio among the 15 .major States of India. There is an over¬ 
whelming son preference amongst women in major communities. The 
most potent manifestation of this preference is the practice of 
selective abortion of the female foetus. The sex determination 
tests have recently become very widespread in the state. 
Maternal mortality is also a serious problem so is frequent 
pregnaneies. 

Female Mean Ape at hlarriaQe 

Ranges' from 15.70 in Jind to 17.80 in Ambala. Jind which has 
the lowest literacy rate has as many as ft 9); married females in 
the age group 15—19, the lowest being 21 'A in Ambala (Table 2.5) 
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Table 2.5 


Nuptiality and 

Fertility 

1981 




B1 a r. e i D i o1 r i c t 

V, Married 
f emaxes in 
age group 
15-19 

M s an aq e a t, 
marriage of 
curren tly 
inarri a d 
femal e-s 

Crude 

Birth 

Rate 

6 e n e r a 1 

Tl a r j. t a 1 
Ferti¬ 
lity 

Rate 

19Q8 
Coup ]. e 
d r o t e c ■ 

1 1 on 

R ate 

HARYANA 

47.62 

16.70 

37.48 

204 

5 6.40 

1 . Amb a l a 

20.6 3 

17 .BO 

36. 10 

209 

55.80 

2 . Ku rui;ish e kra 

36.41 

1 7.20 

38.70 

215 

52.80 

3. Karnal 

43.62 

17.00 

37.90 

211 

52 . 40 

4. And 

69.08 

15.70 

Jj 8 a 3' ^ J 

198 

5 9.10 

5. San ip at 

49.70 

16.70 

36.50 

194 

48.40 

6. Raht ak 

48.52 

3.6.60 

36.80 

201 

5 1 . B0 

7 , Farid&bad 

53 . 56 

17.00 

36.70 

195 

55.70 

>3 . 0urq a on 

So o l 'i 

In. 60 

37 . 1 0 

200 

58.30 

9. Wahendragarh 56.26 

.! 6.20 

35 . 90 

106 

53.10 

1 0 . b'h i w an i 

64.07 

16. J 0 

39.40 

211 

5 7.7 0 

J. i -til. a ill" 

55,79 

1 6.50 

37 . 80 

203 

62. n0 

i .Si r ■ j a 

37.27 

.1 7 . MU 

38.40 

215 

59 ■ 70 

Sou re© : Gen aui 

3 of India, 

198 1 
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HARYANA 

FEMALE MEAN AGE AT MARRIAGE 








































































































































































Tab I e 


6 


Sex Ratio - Haryana - 1991 


6 t a t e D i 31 r : c t 

Papu.l at ion 

Poou J- a t ion 

0 - 6 v e -a r 



Hal e-5 

Ferns 1es 

Eehales R 

e m a 1 e 

Sc 




R a t s o 

H 

a t 1. O 

HARYANA 

8827474 

7636174 

365 1663350 1 

461823 

137 '7 

.1 . A (rib a 1 a 

592538 

52434; 1 

885 87879 

8n950 

889: 

2 . i' a m u n a n a a a r 

if ,. *4 ‘ 

385465 

(2. 7 -r i "V 1 J 

6 7808 

88 >7 

3 .. hur t.i r:<»n e a r a 

3 <i j. Cr J 1 

30o33i 

874 60885 

57 75 

)::) bt / 

4 . ha ] zr\ ,i 1 

:‘i a ' {_■ J ‘v 

377668 

05 7 835 Od- 

' J - V ’* 

i:; • 

5 . K a v n a 1 

475u5t 

41074 ; 

865 89496 

7 • v -.*.«/ ! 

«75 

6. Pam pat 

449504 

383997 

854 88093 

7 765 j, 

831 

7. Son in at 

410133 

344733 

P.4 0 76107 

66929 

879 

G. boh tan: 

977075 

831531 

85i 174822 

J. 53 1 04 

C_> -T J 
•_r / *. r 

V. F and abaci 

808223 

66V017 

828 159106 

140602 

884 

10 . Guroaon 

612820 

533470 

871 133460 

119418 

895 

11 . Rewari 

223480 

299841 

927 61553 

5 5 010 

894 

12 . tiah end rag a rl 

h 357004 

324865 

910 70771 

6311 1 

892 

13 . Bhwani 

608378 

533340 

880 116856 

103503 

886 

1 4 . J j. n d 

524014 

439090 

838 99483 

C* tr. T "> 

■_/ ■_/ 

858 

2 5 H 3. -a a r 

99901 6 

853618 

854 186981 

162206 

P/- “? 

LJ O / 

16 . Si rsa 

479407 

4-24129 

885 88038 

777 24 

883 

Source: Census 

of India 

, 1981 




Sex Ratio 






The 1991 

Census 

r evsals 

s e :< rat] o o f 865 

f einal e 

a- 

against 1000 

m a .1 e s n 

Haryana a 

s c o m p a r o d t o 1 ? 2 7 

f r m a . 1 . vj s 

i 1,1 v_T 

1000 males in 

India. T 

he sex ratio in Haryana was 

8 7 0 n 

) 98 

as against 934 

for the 

country a 

•s a whole and 1025 

in Kerala. 
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Practices Derogatory to Dignity of Women 

Most of the pc _ .Jar folk songs sung at social and cultural 
occasions hinder proper socialisation or girls tar modern rales 
and functions. The themes of these songs centre around clothes 
and jewellery or inculcate feelings; of mental subordination, 
economic dependence and emotional inferiority in the girls. They 
develop low self esteem right from their early childhood. 

Daily life of rural women is full of drudgery. From early 
morning -till evening tbev are busv either in looking after cat" 
tie, kitchen, siblings or working in the agricultural field to 
augment family income. They take the contribution of women for 
granted and there is no realisation that women are overworked and 
■are left with no leisure time for themselves. 

A young girl is treated like a temporary member in her natal 
home and as an alien in her matrimonial home. Her movement is 
restricted and purdah continues to be observed by them even while 
working. The daughter in law has a tough time as she is not even 
allowed to sit on the same cot alongwit'h older women and sits on 
the floor as per cultural norms. By such practices she is re¬ 
peatedly-reminded of her inferior social statue. Indirectly, the 
girl child imbibes inferiority complex by observing such prac¬ 
tices and these work as impediments in her development and empo- 
we rment. 

Neither the women nor the family attaches much importance to 
t h e p r a c 1 1 c e s i n j u r 1 o us t o t h c In e a 11 In of f e m a 1 e s . F : ' o r ex a m p 1 e 

married girls cover their face through out the day as they ob¬ 
serve "Purdah" even from the women in their husband's home. 
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If the girls suffer from any disease, the family rarely 
q i, e -.1 timely medical attendance to them. Because the village 
coismun i ty and the parents have lom value ror the life of a female 


child, preventive and curative health care of a female child 


1 n v a r iabl y n eo i e c t 


& d b y t h e f a m i 1 y . 



Nan ' av ai I ao i 1 i. ty of lavatories at home put women and girls 
a lot of inconvenience, and to health and at times sauna! 


n amssmanl. fhe problem g 
season and whan women fall 


3 a 99 ra va t ed soec: :i. all y during r‘a i,nv 
cl:. But the community is indi ■■ •in- 


,r ' towards ■" particular problem faced by 


Benef i t-s o . mv'de rn i - -• •• • 
to the 'same ax tent as t,. same 
« f f or t s h 3 . v e to ;■? « n - ad >- to -■ v * 
'• ta t a th & i. r inork ■" ' or in 


nave . cached, rural women 

e enjoyed by urban women. No 
.aoour saving devices to faci.i- 
th e ag r i cu 1 tu r a, 1 f i e 1 d . 
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EDUCATION OF GIRLS IN HARYANA 


Since its inception in 1966, Haryana has made impressive 
progress all round including the field of education. 

The state has a well developed educational system comprising 
4915 primary, 1401 middle, 2106 high schools ana 478 senior sec¬ 
ondary schools. Nearly, all the middle and secondary schools have 
attached primary sections. Every child in Haryana is served with 
a primary school within 1.29 km., a middle school within 1.94. km. 
and a high school within 2.75 km. There are 1.20 colleges of 
general education and 21 Professional Educational Colleges 
(Colleges of Engineering/Technology/Medica 1/Teacher Training). 
There are a total of 4 universities in Haryana (1992-93)*. 

The State is determined to universslise primary 
education and achieve total literacy by the end of the Eight 
Five Year Plan i.e. by 1995-96. It is perhaps pertinent to 
mention that the progress in literacy in Haryana has 
resulted from expansion of primary schooling in the last 
decade. The present strategy is ofcourse two fold (a) to 
universali.se primary education and (b > to attain universal 
literacy through a voluntary based Total Literacy' Campaign 
(TLC) in each district. 


*Source: Selected Educational Statistics, 1992-93 
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Table 


7 



(? ”1 P 

9 r i fii a r y 

M i d d 1 e 

High 

Sen 

1966—67 

44 47 

735 

597 


1.970-7 1 

420 4 

760 

975 


1775-76 

5 149 

75 e 

1 129 

..... 

1980-81 

4934 

>38 l 

1 473 

ICO 

l985-86 

sooe 

1 121 

1946 

132 

1992-93 

49 15 

1401 

2106 

478 


r -'Secondary 


Table 2.8 

iteracy Rates for Harvana 1961-91 



sources tensus Reports, Office of the Registrar General, 

C ti n s u-s a f I n rl i a 

No e • Data for 1971 is inclusive of all age groups, 

where a-s figures of 1981 and 1991 show percentage 
o f f. j. tsrat e ■? t o e a 1 1 m a t ed popvi i a ti o n ,-i g a d 7 y e a r s 
and above. 
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Haryana , 

percentage of 3 ite"ates 

to 

estim 

3 tec; popu~ 

I at i 

an 

aoed ■' . 

e a r s art d a b o v e h as; mov e d 

up 

f ram 

43 , BBV, in 

1981 

t 

.-. 55,85 V. 

in 1941 : the corro-iDondir 

i Q ' 

r i s e 

i ; T t j it; a i. r 

1 i t e 

P <11 c 1 

y during 

this period was 1 ram 26.. 


/, t c 

40.4 73 (1.4 


percent age paint increase* ; compared to 56.5'J’.-. to 69.10 V. <3 
perr.entaqe point increase) tor males. T.n order to accelerate 
the pace of literacy it is essential, to stem the phenomenon 
l - ■ drop out and make universal achievement a. taroet alor;>:.i 
11,3 tia univri'sai enrolment . It needs to be h j.qh i lonten thav 
t or building permanent i i teraev . primary education or a t, 
apuiva tent is a minimum necessarv input. 


Rural (Jrb an Divide 


Table 2.9 

Literacy Rate — Haryana ^ 1991 




L i 

Total 

teracy Rates 
Mai e 

t- ema 1 e 

HARYANA 

T 

55.85 

69.1 0 

40.47 


R 

49.85 

64.78 

32.5 1 


U 

73.66 

81.96 

64.06 

8ource : 

Census of 

India 1991 



No te ; 

Literacy 

R ate excludes 

0-6 age groups. 
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LITERACY 


1961 — 1991 


- ,OTAL 

- MALE 

. FEMALE 


HARYANA 













Tibi? 2.10 

Districtwise Literacy Rites in Haryana 1991 (7+) 



L i 

teracy Rites 








IOta i 

rscns 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rale 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Vernal 

Rural 

es 

Urban 

HARYAf-IA 

55.85 

49.85 

73.66 

69.10 

64.7e 

81.94 

40.47 

32.51 

64.06 

i, Amo a La 

66.41 

58.03 

31.28 

75.08 

68 .7* 

86.62 

56.62 

45.52 

7 c. cn 

2 . Ya/Bunanaqar 

60. 53 

e.~- 7*i 

75,46 

69.71 

63 .62 

81.46 

Q,-j r.i 

40.41 

68.64 

ji hyru£ oh31r q 

50. '8 

52.12 

76.22 

69.23 

&4.6S 

S3.17 

46.94 

40.1! 

68.21 

4. I..3.1 th a; 

42,5 C 

38.' 1 

64.7? 

54.71 

51.44 

73.80 

26.37 

23.68 

54.60 

5. (urnal 

56.15 

48.98 

74.42 

67.02 

61.64 

Of « 

0:1.1 

*7 Ci 

34.11 

67.02 

6 . Pamoa: 

55.17 

48.6' 

71.54 

fc7.04 

62,82 

78.11 

41,17 

32.29 

63.92 

2. Sonipat 

04, 

60.66 

7* ,75 

77.20 

75 . 

S3. .6 

46.27 

42.90 

64.60 

S. ROnti'- 

62.24 

S 0 , Q .P 

75.36 

7v. 19 

73,97 

64.39 

45.74 

d/. r * 

65.12 

^ • F B r id abad 

59.77 

46,12 

73.56 

74.15 

65,53 

82.67 

42 12 

r\r> -TQ 

62.12 

10, Gurgion 

52.61 

46.00 

76.69 

67.87 

63.07 

es.67 

34.94 

26.12 

66.56 

11. Rewari 

64.77 

62.61 

76.45 

82.16 

81.22 

86.96 

46,18 

43.05 

64.06 

12 . Mihendragirh 

57.87 

55.79 

72.21 

77.17 

, 75.94 

85.64 

36.75 

33.79 

57.32 

13, Ehiwani 

54,18 

c; i 77 

y i • *. i 

67.81 

70.93 

69.20 

78.95 

35.10 

30.89 

54.97 

1 A 7 , «-.rJ 

. i . * 11 iu 

42.0.; 

* 7 t 

** «- « jj 

*8.96 

61.07 

57.26 

79.30 

T/i } " 
i*".-' ■ 1 a. 

24.35 

56.91 

1 ?. n:sar 

47.87 

41.65 

70.55 

61.41 

54.48 

79.45 

• 112 

24.38 

60.25 

It. Sinsa 

46.32 

40i . 55 

67.51 

57.21 

52.19 

75.54 

34.02 

^7. 43 

58.35 

Source: Census at 

Ir.oia. 

1991 
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A'=. is evident in Table 2.10, rural females are worst off. 
It may also be noted that urban ■terr.aj.es are better oft than 
the rural males. Pending further analysis of the Census 1991, 
the past trends indicate that rural scheduled caste females 
and males are at the bottom of the literacy pyramid in Haryana 
with the urban non-scheduled males at the tap. 

Teachers and Students 

Growth in the number of pupils and teachers along with 
t It a t of ins t i tut ions is given be 1 ow : 

Table 2.11 

Increase in Number of Teachers and 
Students in SchooIs 

<1967-1990) 


Year 

No. of Students 

No 

. of Teachers 



Hale 

Fema 1 e 

Total 

Male 

Female 

To t a 1 

1 967 

8,62,000 

2,96,000 

11,56,000 

24,000 

8,000 

■32, 000 

1 97 ], 

10,17,000 

3,59,000 

13,86,000 

40,000 

10,000 

50,000 

1976 

11,70,000 

4,99,000 

16,69,000 

35,000 

15,000 

50,000 

1981 

13,71,000 

6,32,000 

20,03,000 

39,000 

18, 000 

57,000 

1985 

15,40,000 

8,73,000 

24,13,000 

42,000 

25,000 

67 , GOO) 

1990 

18,92, 000 

13,20,000 

32,12.000 

• 44,000 

30,000 

74,00O 

No. of 

Scheduled Cas 

te Teacher 


20,000 

5,000 

25,000 
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Table 


2.12 

Number of Teachers S< Students in Schools - Haryana (1992—93) 


Y iv f / T yp f> o t 
i n * t l \z ut .ion 

N> 

Male 

. oi Students 

Female Total 

No. 
Ma 1 e 

of Teach 
Female 

t? rv* 

Total 

1992-93 

P r :i mar y 
% 

979327 
54.58 

SI 4987 
45.42 

1794314 

1oo.oo 

10392 
55.73 

3239 

44.22 

18631 
100.00 

M i d d 1 e 

464169 
60 . S7 

298409 

39.13 

762578 

100.00 

6809 
5 S . 63 

4 805 
41.37 

11614 

100.00 

i > *? ' • Hit « G> r? c » 

383476 

66.32 

i94764 
33.68 

578240 

1 UO.oo 

27 !• 65 
■3 8 ."3 0 

1.9270 
41.50 

46435 

10 0 .oo 

Total 

l. 

1826972 

58.27 

1308160 
41.73 

3135312 

1 OO. 00 

44366 

57.86 

32314 
42.3.4 

76680 
100,00 

So u res: Selected Educ 

a tion 3 1 S 

tat istica t 

1992—93 




Prooress of Girls Education at Elementary Staqe . 

In 1970-71, the gross enrolment ratio (GER) for girls in 
■vh.-. age group 6-11 years ma3 38 'A only and has moved to 81'/. 
t‘"“92—93. The corresponding rise at the upper primary level n 


f roiD 20/ 

to 5 2'/.. 

This shows 

t h a t 

i>ih .i I f? 

con s i d & 

r ab 1 i. p p u g r e s s 

haft n f g n 

made in 

the last 15 

v « a r 

7 ^ murh 

more sf 

i'll needs to be 

done for 

g i r 1 c, a 

special i •/ at 

tn« 

up pa p 

n r l. m a r y 

1 e •> o i . 

S c: n f? 

d u i e d i 

C a s t a g ?. r 1 s 

:i r e 

a a i ncj 

i'l e 11 e r 

than uveraj. 1 


population wj th GER or 94V. at primary J eve i due to incentive 
schemes 'specially directed at them. 
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Tab 1 g 


'3 1 T 

.w- ■ J- w< 

Enrolment Ratio in Classes I—V, VI—VIII 




Podu i a 1 1 on 

1. 1 years 

Enrolment Enr 

Classes I-V 

o 1 m e n t R a 1 1 . c 
11992-93 > 

7 a t a. 1 

Boys 

J 0,S7,900 

9,79,327 

92.57 


Girl s 

.1 O , 04,500 

8,14,987 

e i.. 1 3 


Iota .! 

20 ,o2,400 

17,94,314 

87 . OO 

rr r 

Bays 

2 ,O1,700 

.7,23,590 

i 10 BB 


x r 1 -~s 

.1.91.600 

■ ■ n R 1 .* M 

94 „ 30 


7 Q i." 3 i 

3.93,300 

•T , ^ 261" 

i02.79 



—_ 1,4 ve.ars 

Class VI-VI11 


To t; a 1 

Boys 

6.3-'-, OOc 

4 , to 4 . 16 9 

73.20 


Girl s 

5,,600 

2,9b,409 

5 1 . GO 


fat a 1. 

1.3,09 , <"<00 

/' , 62,578 

63 . OO 

S . c.. 

Boys 

1 ,20,900 

80,564 

66.63 


Girls 

1,09 ,BOO 

44,677 

40.7 0 


Tot a 1 

2 ,30,700 

1,25,241 

54.29 

Scare&: 

Salecte d 

Educa tion a 1 

Statist!os <1992-93 

) , MHP.D , 


Government of India, New Delhi, 1.993. 
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T at:; i * - 1 * 

Rural Urban Divide 


1 .■ 


p 05 = n r cd_ j. niv?jTj t Ka t * o o" 1 bi r i ' du r i njj 1 7— ‘~ 


Prifnflp y I — V > 


i 9B& 


-J u r :* * 
.Li rb a c\ 


.j 1 


c>9 


Un p o r r-' r i <n i t * v y V I * *'* ; 1 .t I 

J I-/ J-; j S'Rb 




i.m- t an 


1 

•10 


,’l 3 


!-> P D 


Enrolment Ratio at Elementarv Stage j.n 1.906 





PP 3. 

fnarv 

i. 1 — v > 




F e m 

a i r 

Mai 

R a 

p a, j 

i 



103 

LI P 

f- ' 

■; 

69 


69 

R u 

p a: 

; ?•: Urban 

76 


96 

X 1 

i ) 

Aae Spec. 

i f i c. 

En ro I 

men t 


Upp e p p v unary 
Fama i a Male 


f 1 - V I 11 


_ ). 


4 0 


r- 

76 


6 - 11 Years 
Female Male 


11 — 14 Yea rs 

Female 14 ale 


F.u.r a I 
IJ rb an 


69.61 
3G. 66 


69.52 
5 9.43 


3 4.08 

68.94 


7 6 . 1 l 


P a rc an t an e of G irls to lot a 1 En rol ment tjn 1 9 & 6 



I - V 

VI 

Rur al 

40.03 

27 

LI rb an 

47.72 

49 

P ro .i sc. t 

Population — 

f o t; a J. ■ 

Sour c e : 


;.:n i v e r3 


Among Rural 

i? iri ■£• 1 


20.35 13.86 

37.15 34.63 


(As op. 1,3.1993 


isat i an. a f P r i. m a r y E d u c. a t i o n 
India. NCEftl. 1993 
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Analysis 


i ) i hiira i evidence ''.if ;non; f icant improvement in girls 
on ro l men t s if the primarv stag.:- coin among rural and urban 
0 i ri'a. i "icn-'o r, the progress of rural girls at the upper 
primary at : io e is far from sat.v factory and tar lower than- that 
f o r u r to a n o iris, 

i > i"!a i. « —f em al e yaps in enrolments are closing m urban 
areas but continue to be iarqn and even wider in rural 
are as . 


Hary an i continues to face shortage of women teachers m, 
rural areas where 78 'A population lives. 


Table 2.13 

Women Teachers as Percentagg td 
Total Teachers at Schoo1 Stage 


P r j, marv LJppe r P rm a r v 3ocond a rv Hr . 8qcon d ary 



Source : Nhv , j *>9?» 


,i ■■ a 


f h e "l f t r ' ,-i 

o f 

women teacher 

Vi J. id 

to be seen in con- 

-to: in with the 

v :ic 

t that comaare 

‘ :j t o 

100 girls in Class ]' 

rurii , ti - tU3 r;h 

»:? r* •?. 

are oniv lv g 

l. r L ’.o 

i. n Class ,< and only 

i n ' - i i a< [ i 

, 

Ir j e p re — entrv 

r o cj u a 

remant for primary 







PERCENTAGE 


HARYANA 

WOMEN TEACHER AT SCHOOL STAGE 

1970-71 TO 1990-91 
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I 


HARYANA 


PERCENTAGE GIRLS TO TOTAL ENROLMENT 
OF GIRLS IN CLASS-I 86 - 67 


PERCENTAGE 







teacher trainLng courses is 12 years of schooling. It may be? 
pointed out that in the i.ast lour decades. - serious ef fort 
has been made (;a preoare rural q i r !s far tailing up teaching. 
The efforts, if any, have been directed at the stage of entry 
into JBT courses and at best recruitment without any quotas 
for rural qirls. Therefore , the phenomenon of' urban areas 
overflowin'.'! with women teachers and rural at sj- <wv «ii h i-2 
premimn ori gender segregation) continuing to face shortage of 
female teachers persists. There is more sense in going bac, 
to the recommendation of the Indian Education Commission of 
19)32 (known as Hander's Commission) to identify rural girls at 
primary and middle levels and support them for general educa¬ 
tion and teacher training in Sandwich Courses (General and 
Professional!) or in existing institutions through stipends, 
bursaries, fellowships. 

Completed elementary education improves the chances of 
women to gain access to general and technical second and 
third level education. Studies show that education and 
employment of women in non—agriculturai occupations tends to 
lead to a smaller family sice. In this context, literacy 
and skill development among so far disadvantaged rural girls 
and women becomes and imperative for all development. 
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Table 2.16 


The Out of School Gi r 1-s in 19S6 
6-11 Years 



S i v' I Child Poou 1 a 1 1 on a r 

8 i r 

centage of 

Is Enrolled 

No. of Sir 
not Enroll 

Rural 

653,050 

69.81 

197,178 

Urb an 

181,160 

58.66 

74,933 

To t a 1 

834,210 

67.37 

272,1 1 1 


11-14 Years 



Ru r a I 

396.398 

34. 80 

261,4 26; 

I.J r b a n 

i— 

CO 

CD 

i-i 

6 7.36 

35,311 

To t a 1 

503,380 

41.24 

296,937 


Source : U-sha Nayar, UNFPA Project Proposal for Status of Women 
in Haryana, 199 3. 

In 1986, there ware ,i total of 369,048 air Is in the age 
group 6-14 vears who were outside school in Haryana. Of 
these, 81/. oiris were rural and J.9‘A urban. 

The State is about to launch a major NFE programme for 
not or acnoal girls in the age group 6—16 for ensuring five 
to riant v?ars nf schooling or its equivalent with a strong 
input of economic skills, health inputs and population 
education. Inis would have to be a multi-sectorai pro¬ 
gramme, creating a common point for convergence of all above 
m a ntioned services• 

railing to educate one generation has obvious repercus- 


r, i on*; 

f o r t h 0 

n e :< t . 

1 f w e it. i s s the s 

half 

a million or so 

1 ■■ : a 

now, *»it* 

an a 1 i 

iiave fh & 111 -aa part 

a f 

aduIt 11111 s ra t? 


groun 15--35 vear-s wno are in the prime of their productive 
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and reproductive period. This programme can help raise the 
age at marriage of girls. 

Educational Expenditure 

■Both budgeted expenditure on education to total budget 
(revenue account) ana per capita expenditure on education in 


Haryan a 

is among the 

lowest in 

t h e 51 

at'es 

and Union 

Terri to— 

r i. e s 

Considering 

the 

St at a 

has the 

thi 

rd highest 

GDP per 

c a p i t a 

among differ 

€ A P t 

States 

, there 

i. s 

a definite 

indic a~ 


tion for real lac at inn or budgeted expenditure and raising 
per capita expenditure on education. 

Special note needs tc be taken of close to 2 million 
absolute poor in the State. Education must be made cost, 
f re e for children of such poverty .households especially 
girl. -3 on a orion t v b as i s.. As close to SUV* of the poor are 

in rural areas and girls in these, highly gender discrimina¬ 
tory social context are worst hit, RU RAL G IRLS become the 
priority group for UEE by all yardsticks. 

The total strategy would include (a) improving access 
of rural girls to primary. upper primary and 
secondary/higher secondary education at par with their urban 
counterparts and, (b > relocating t rain ing / i.nst i tut i tins in 
rural areas. 

The sheer drop in availability of upper primary school¬ 
ing or its equivalent to girls in rural areas account for 
drop out girls after the primary stage. In rural areas, 
effectively there is only one upper primary school for every 
three, primary schools whereas in urban areas, the position 
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i-B more favourable with 8B1. primary schmls/sections against 
627 upper primary schools/-sec t ions . 

Comp lets mid dle scho o1s need to be Located within each 

i 

village to achieve Li EE among girls. Additionally, support 
services like ECCE, dfinkino water, cheac fodder, fuel needs 
to be provided in rural habitations co release girls from 
domestic chores and sibling care. The EAARC DECADE OF THE 
GIRL CHILD should focus on the Rural Girl Child and, of 

course*» the urban poor girl for education, health and nutri¬ 
tion a ,ii:i,ior intervention strategy for raising the status 

1 **oi.i»n Haryana nas a or a at passioiJ. i cy of at taming LI EE 
by 200i with oust some more considered effort. 

&jj? Si Bl &£ i PraaFzm? 

Universal isation of elementary education <LIEE) is a 


ncm-nepot i. ah 1 c? priority and more urgently universal isalbon 
•of nr 1 i.it ary education targe tted at rural girls and urban poor 


b (?t a use : 

- Five years schooling or its equivalent is essential for 1 
building permanent literacy of populations, 

2- DEE is the only development programme for children aged 
F'—1 J r years and can be made the f oca l point for delivery 
of education, health ami nutrition programmes. 

3, There ls fall in ferti3ity rates with overv successive' 
year of female education. This fail is dramatic after 
e .i gI") t yea r s of @duc at xon . 

11 “ Ihls programme could be employed for promoting equality 
between sexes through suitable interventions 
u Him and t e acn e r e d uc e 1 1 on * 


s in curric— 
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Girls Education 

Various steps have been taken by the i-s^y-ana Government 
not only to attract more Girls to educational institutions 
but also to retain them. The details of schemes to-boost-up 
women education are as follows:— 

Table 2.17 

1 - Incentive Schemes for Primary Educat ion 

Sr. No. Schemes Amount in Number of 

tr, till on ( Rs . > Benef itriane s 
1.992-93 


J.. 

Free Uniforms to SC and 
Economically Weaker 

Sections Girls 

10.25 

141425 


Froe Stations ry 

(? . 0*0 

/j o0000 < B o y z. -I.' 

*J 1 \ J. 

w/ ■ 

Atendance Prize to 

SC Girls 

16.00 

150000 

4. 

Attendance Prize to 

Nomadic Tribes Children 

5.00 

208a 3 (Boys -V 
Girls) 

5. 

Free Text-books to SC 
and Weaker Sections Girls 

2.35 

47000 

£j m 

Stipend to denotified 
tribes children 

0.70 

5800 (Boys $■: 

Girls) 

7. 

Stipend to the children 
of those who are engaged 
in unclean occupations 

2.00 

2500 (Boys 5; 

Girls) 
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The earlier policy of the State Government was to 
recruit female and male teachers in the ratio of 40:60, 
which has recently been changed to 6/0:40. 

Tha State Government is determined to universal ise 
primary education before the end of the current 8th Five 
Vear Plan. More emphasis is now being laid on the enrolment 
of girls in the age group 6 to 11 years. Five hundred new 
primary -schools were opened exclusively for girls in the 
Seventh Five Year Plan.- 0 similar number of schools again 
exclusively far girls, is proposed to be opened during the 
Bth Five Year Plan. A number of incentive schemes are being 
implemented. With a view to enrolling and retaining more 
and more girls particularly those belonging to scheduled 
castes and other weaker sections. The State Government is 
providing over Rs.42.5 million annually under various incen¬ 
tive schemes. 


Table 2.18 

Incentive Schemes for Secondary Education 


Sr. Mo. Schemes 


Amount in Number of 

milli on (Rs . ) . Be n e f i c i a r .i es 
L 992 -93 


1, a. Free Uniforms for SC/ 

BC Girls 3.66 68733 

b. Free Uniforms for 

Economically backward 

c1 a ss girls 3.88 63000 
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6.50 


98000 


Free? stationery to EC 
b o y s a n d q iris 


F i" @ <- at a t i o n e r y t o 

E c c.i n o m i c a 1 1 y b a c k war cl 

c. 1. ass. g i r 1 s 4 . OO 

Free books far - SC 
boys and girls 
< 6th to 8th Class 
{?: Rs.40/— per year 
and 9th to 10th class 
<s R-s. 60/— > 

O p p o r t un 3. t y c; a s t s t o 
3C stu.clen t s read ing 
?. n clauses e. ih to 3th 
R s . 15 per mon t n : c> . 1 5 

8 c hoi a r hips V 1 m u k t 
and T a t3 r i was chi Idren 
from 6th to 8th class 

@ Rs.15/— per month and 

9 th to i2th classes <5 

Rs.lO/- per month 0.5 5 

Scholarship to SC girls 
passing in middle 

examination 0.80 

10 Sch. per district 

Rate: 9th Class Rs.B0/— p.m. 

lOth Class Rs.lOO/- p.m. 
11th Class Rs.l2Q/- p.m. 
12th Class Rs.140/— p.m. 

Stipend to SC girls 
9th to 12th Class 

Rs.20/—p.m. 13. OO 

Free Education for all 
girls in private 
schoa1s 


86500 


o,7 O O 


560 


,jb 000 


5.50 


35 401 



Incentive Schamas for Hlghor Education 


Sr. No. Scheme Amount in Number of 

million (Rs.) Students 

Benefitted 


1. Free Education to Girls 


upto graduate level 

10.00 

45000 

Stat e Government merit 
Scholarshin Scheme in 
Colleges for General 



tduc a. i; i on 

0.25 

2^7 

Haryana State Silver 

Jubilee Scholarships 

0. 15 

100 


Many other steps have been taken by the State Govern¬ 
ment to encourage women education. 

i . Colleges for women have increased from 7in 19&£> to 36 
in i991-92. 

2. The Government has adopted a liberal attitude in grant 
mg recognition in private managements to start girls 
colleges. 

3. Subjects such as Home Science, Fine Arts etc. especial¬ 
ly for girls have been started in several colleges. 

4. One cell far women studies has been established in 
Kurukshetra University with the assistance of U6C. 

5. There are two NCC battalions exclusively for girls. 

SirIs also participate in NSS activities. 
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Operational Details 


In Haryana, four di st" icts viz liisar . Jind. Ka 1 tha l ant! 
Hi.rsa '■! e r a on i ec io r br'Er - "o.i pf i fvi'' g iris ns ‘ h 1 '. 

i t! w e st i e at a I a 1 i t a r a cry r a t a s 1 n t It e a t a t e . 

Identification of Blocks 

Uncter the Base line study of DPEP two to three blacks wore 
identified in each DPEP district. Keeping in view the 1 imitation 


of time 

a n d r e s o u r c e ; t 

was decided to 

c. r-,n cl u c; t; G e n o e r ' 

51 uti i e a 

on ]. v i n 

one of the> Bas•- 

line blocks in 

each of the too >* 

samp 1 sc, 

d i s tncts 






Identification of Villages 

In each block, 8 villages were selected out of the list 
of villages and schools obtained from the Block Education 
Officers. The villages were -elected on the following bases! 

■i ') Two vi 11 ages with no school or single/ two teacher school 
ii> Two villages wi th pr xn ary scnooi on 1y 
iii; Two villages with midti 3. e. school only 

iv! Two villages with secondary, higher secondary school 
vi Two urban slums in each block/district 

in all 32 villages in four districts, viz Hisar. .Tind, 
Ivaithal and.5i.rsa, were selected for study., In addition, a 

I 

total of 8 urban slum communities, two in each district were 
selected for intensive study in the four DPEP districts. 
Identification of Households 

The households were selected on random basis from among 
different c as tes/comrr.un i 1i es , Households without girls were 
excluded. In a household where there were more than one drop 
out or never enrolled girl, only one eacn was interviewed. 
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Tab ]. e 


List of Schedules 


In e? 

d -; : l r, .a 

ro). lowing '? sc nodules were canvassed for 

the co L 1 t ion 

a ■? 

S , No 

N a m e o f £> c h e d u l e 

Cede No. 


1 . 

District Sc:h edu 1 e 

GS i 


■' d 

S 1 uni / V iliag e Sc h e du 1 o 

GS 2 


7 , 

1 f a u s e h o 1 o S c h e d i3. c 

GS 3. j 


4 . 

D r p — t 0 i j g p Q ij J p 

GS 3.2 


c; 

Never Enrol Iso Girls Sen tun n. e 

GS 3,3 


t, . 

Teacher Schedu 3 e 

GS 4 


7 v 

Institut lonal Schedule 

GS 5 


8. 

Community Leader Schedule 

GS 6 


9 

Educational Administrators Schedule 

G S 7 


Collection of Data 




For each district a research team ccnsi 

sting of 6 pars 

ons 


formed. A three days orientation programme was organised 

for 

the 

research team to acquaint them with - the 

b as ic concept 

of 


DPEP, Sender Studies and methodology o~ field mork. 

Schedule 65 1 and 2 were filled un an the basis of secondary 
data obtained from d istr ict/b lock'/vi 11 age authorities, personal- 
lv. The data for schedules GS—3.1 to GS-7 was collected through 
personal interviews with parents, drop-out and nan-enrolled 
girls, teachers, head teachers, community leaders and educational 
administrators. The research team depended to a. great extent or, 
personal observation and group discussions with the communities. 

t 

Details of the data collected from, different sources is given in 
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the following table: 


Table 2.21 

Sources of Data 


0 i.s it r i c t 

V i 11 

age 

HH 

DOG 

NEB 

INS 

EA 

Tr 

CL 

GD 

P a r t 

H i s-s a r 

8+2 

Slum 

219 

57 

62 

8 

1 0 

23 

42 

10 

158 

J ind 

8+2 

5 lum 

24 1 

42 

47 

8 

11 

28 

43 

10 

64 

K a i t r. a 1 

O 

u 


254 

102 

103 

8 

8 

30 

c/ W 

8 

97 

> j. rsa 

8+2 

Slum 

236 

60 

7 1 

B 

.10 

26 

3 7 

10 

94 

To t a 1 

38 


950 

261 

283 


39 

112 

155 

38 

413 


Limitations of the Study 

■i) This was the first exposure of State Project team to field 
r 9Searth. 

ii > Frequent transfers of the members of the State Project team 
from one programme to another affected the quality and timely 
a fnp 1 a t ion of the s tudy . 

i. i. i. '< Haryana being a highly sexist state, the organisation of the 
field work was expected to be an uphill task. However, all con¬ 
cerned officials and non-officials took keen interest and gave 
their support. 

Bad ns of the Study 

i. ) The study has made the State Government aware of the dire 
need to collect gender disaggregated data and to undertake spe¬ 
cial programmes for UPE of girls and their empowerment. 

i iThe State Education Department ana the SCERT have been 
sen a j 1 1 . zed to the need for tatang up intensive studies and action 
at the grass-root level for the upliftment and empowerment of 
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girls and women. 


j i 1 ' The study has seen he ipTui in doing sp ad e work feir uend e r 
related implementation of DPEP at j east in 31 v 1 1 i ao ee anc ft si. urn 
,Ioc at i one , 

i v In sum, the study has been able ta build state level capa¬ 
bilities in gender studies. 

The entire process was a great learning experience for the NCERT, 
bCl-Rl faculty & researchers. The SCEP~ team is now in a position: 
' a ■' to undertake further research and action projects • 

( .b ) to prepare local specific gender sensitization materials 
(c) to plan and carry out awareness generation, advocacy cam¬ 
paigns and gender sensitization of officials at all levels,, 
communities, VECs and panchavats, teachers and teacher educators. 


Proposed 

Frame Work for 

DPEP Implementation, (Gender) 

Deptt of 

NCERT/NIEPA 

National 

National Project 

WCD 


Core Group 

Implementation Unit- 

DWCD 

SCERT/SI 

State Core 

State Rural Regd. 



Group 

Society/ State 
Project Implementa¬ 
tion Unit (Develop¬ 
ment, Primary Edn./ 

WCD 

DIETS 

District 

D i s t r i c t I nip 1 a m e n t a 



P 1 anning 

tion Unit (D.E.Q.s 



Committees 

a f f i c e ) 

WCD 

BRCs 

B1oc k Edn . 

Block Education 



Committees 

Office 

Mah i 1 a 


Village Education Committees 

Handa Is 


Community 

Edn. Technology- 
Mass Media 

Woman/Groups 

Youth Groups 

P anchayat 

T e achers 

Organisation 

N. G. 0 . s 
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SECTION III 


DISTRICT HISAR - AN OVERVIEW 

Physiography 

Introduction 

The district derives its name from its headquarter town 
Hisar, The town was founded by Firoz Shah Tughlak in the 14th 
century. He named it after his name as Hisar Feroza, the Fort of 
Firoz. The name was subsequently contracted to Hisar. 

The district of Hisar, lies in between 218 SB' arid 29 49' 

North latitude ana 75 13' and 76 19' East longitude. It is 
bounded in the North and North-West by Bhatinda district of 
Punjab, in the East by Jind district, in the South East by Rohtak 
district, in the South by Bhiwani district, in the South West by 
Jhun-Jhun district of Rajasthan and in the west by Sirsa dis¬ 
trict. The district covers an area of 6279 sq Kms. 

Topography 

The district is part of the Ghaggar-Yamuna plain and its 
southern and western portions mark a gradual transition to the 
Thar desert. The dominant feature of topogrpahy is the occur¬ 
rence of colian sand of variable shape and thickness overlying 
the pleistocene alluvium which becomes fever as the Eastern 
border of the district is approached. The only variation from 
this discriptian is found in the North, a tract locally known as 
Mali. 

The mean altitude varies between 210 and 220 meters and it 

generally slopes from North-east to South-west with a gentle 
gradient of 1 to 4000. 



Climate 


The climate of the district is characterised by i t,s dryness 
and extremes of temperature and scanty rainfall. Thunder storm 
occurs throughout the year but the highest incidence is during 
the monsoon season. Dust-storms occur often during hot season. 
Occasional fogs affect the district in the cold season. 

The average annual rainfall in the district is 395.6 mm. 
The rainfall increases generally from the West towards the East 
and varies from 339.1 mm at Fatehabad to 428.4 mm at Hisar. 
About 71 percent of the annual normal rainfall is received during 
the short south west monsoon period, July to September. July and 
August being the rainiest months. There is significant amount of 
pain fall in the month of June, mostly in the form of thunder-show¬ 
ers and in the rest of the year, there is very little rainfall. 
Temperature 

There is rapid increase of temperature after February. The 
mean daily maximum temperature in May, which is the hottest 
month is 41.6 C. On individual days the maximum temperature 
during the summer season may rise upto about 47 or 48 C. The hot 
■scorching winds which blow in summer add to the discomfort. 

Afternoon thunder shower which occur on some days-bring welcome 

-n- 

relief, though only temporarily. With the advance of the monsoon 
by' about the end of June, there is appreciably drop in the day 
temperature and the weather becomes cooler during summer season. 
After the withdrawl of the monsoon in the latter half of Septem¬ 
ber, the temperature begins to decrease. The temperature after 
rainfall is particularly trying. January is generally the cold- 



est month with the mean daily maximum at 21.7 C and the mean 
daily maximum at 3.5 C. In the cold season, the district is 
afffected by cold waves in the wake of passing western disturb¬ 
ances and the miniroim temperature drops down to about 3.0 C 
occasionally. 

Administrative Set up 

District Hisar has 529 villages, 10 Towns,- 5 Sub Divisions, 
14 Community Development Blocks and 11 Educational Blocks. 
( ta'61-e 3.1) 


Table 3.1 

Community Development Block Hisar, 1991 


C? 

No . 

Name of Community 
Development Blocks 

Area 
(sq .Km > 

No. o f 

V illaq es 

1 . 

Adampur 

298.83 

22 

‘‘O 

*• 

Aqroha 

445.e1 

T 

ilwl 


Barwa1 a 

504.79 

38 

4. 

Bas 

319 .oe 

24 

5. 

Bhathukalan 

419.54 

26 

6 . 

E'hun a 

414.39 

45 

7. 

Fateh ab ad 

51.4,1 1 

46 

8. 

Hansi I 

554.35 

52 

9. 

Hisar I 

524.97 

39 

10. 

Hisar II 

781.02 

39 

1 1 . 

Narnau1 

373.29 

30 

12. 

Rat i a 

588.29 

59 

13. 

Tohana 

k 

465.57 

62 

14, 

Uk1 ana 

284.89 

24 





Total 


529 


However for 
C.D. block^ h3ve b 

1. Bhuna 

—- 

2. Barwala 

3. Fatehabad 

4. Hansi I 

5 . Han-5 i II 

6 . Hisar I 

7. Hisar IT. 

B. Narnaud 

9. R a t i a 

10. Sewani 

11. Tohana 


purpose of educational administration 
een grouped into educational blocks as 


, these 
follows. 


Population 

The total population of district Hisar, according to 1991 
census is 1S44634 which is 11.25% of the total population of 
Haryana state of which 8536IQ are females and 991016 are males.. 
The total population of Scheduled Castes is 428072, of which the 
198054 are females and 230018 are males. The total scheduled 
caste population is 23.21% of total population of district. 





T ab i e 3.2 

Block-wise Distribution of Population - Hisar, 1991 


S. Community 

No.Development 
Blocks 

Population 
Male Female 

Density 
of pop. 
per sq . kin. 

Se :< 
Ratio 

% 

SC to total 
popu1 a tion 

1 - F atehabad 

55995 

49009 

204 

B75 

22.33 

2. Bhuna 

52900 

45297 

236 

856 

21.88 

w ^ i "t x Alan 

4395B 

37991 

195 

819 

18.02 

4 . Ratia 

63999 

87754 

207 

902 

38.01 

5. Toh an a 

62588 

5 476 3. 

‘T'S 

876 

36.74 

6. Uklana 

40388 

34847 

264 

863 

28.36 

7. Barwala 

62311 

52905 

228 

849 

25.02 

8. Agroha 

51827 

44-22 

216 

857 

19.91 

9. Adampur 

38754 

32964 

240 

851 

16.89 

10. Hisar I 

7 1407 

61388 

253 

860 

23.03 

11. Hisar II 

72866 

61676 

172 

846 

21.90 

12. Hansi 

75860 

64017 

252 

844 

T O 

jC. m \-ft 

13» Bss 

45934 

38759 

265 

844 

23.82 

14. Narhaund 

48310 

40822 

239 

845 

22.27 

HARYANA 

8827474 

7636174 

372 

865 

19.75 

INDIA 4 

35216358 

403367630 273 

927 

16.73 

Dis11. Hi.sar 

991016 

853618 

281 

862 

23.21 

Source : Census 

of India 

- 1991 
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There is neavy concentration of scheduled caste population 
in some blocks ranqiivj from 17 percent to 3B percent. Any dis¬ 
trict speci ";.c t r i-c egy i.iould need to take note of the high 
preponderance of scheduled caste population, who are also likely 
to be landless labourers 0. families with no assets. 

Population Density 

The population density for the district is 281 compared to 
372 for the state of Haryana. Maximum density is m 8as C.D. 
Black (265 persons per sq. Km.) and minimum is in Hisar-II (172 
persons per' sq. Kin.). Low density of population is a major chal¬ 
lenge for delivery of all development services. 

Sex Ratio 

Ser. ratio is a powerful indicator of value accorded to 
female life. For the district Hisar, sex ratio (Female per 1000 
males) is B62. It is lower than the state average 865. It is 
oqv iou.-s that the female survival is a major issue as regards 
status of women in Haryana. As is evident from the figures, sex 


i' a t i o 

r ang e 

a from 8 

19 in 

Hhattukainn block to 902 in Rati a. 

x 

r a fc t. o 

j.n 

the age 

group 

0-6 years in the district Hisar is 

868 

wh i c h 

X ’’5 'll 1 

so lower 

t h an 

State average 879 (Table 3.3). 
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Table 


Block— wise Population and Sex Ratio in the Age Group 0—6 Years 
1991 


S. Name of Community Males 

No. Development 

Blocks 

Fema1es 

Sex-Ratio (fema 
per 1000 males) 
0-6 years 

1 2 

si- 

4 

5 

District HISAR 

186981 

162206 

868 

1. Fatehabad 

10921 

9334 

B67 

2. Bhuna 

10052 

8795 

(375 

3. Bhattukalan 

84B9 

72 IB 

855 

4. Ratia 

12057 

10847 

900 

5 . T oh an a 

11747 

10398 

BBS 

6. Uklana 

7819 

6729 

661 

7. Barwala 

12350 

10542 

854 

B. Agroha 

9916 

8527 

B60 

9. Adampur 

7313 

6355 

B69 

10 Hisar I 

14163 

12347 

B72 

11 Hisar II 

13464 

11860 

BB1 

12 Hansi 

15103 

12663 

B3S 

13 Bas 

8795 

7738 

880 

14 Narnaund 

9156 

7942 

e67 

HARYANA 

1663350 

1461823 

e79 

INDIA 

77322151 

73099024 

945 

Source : Census 

of India, 1991 
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Population Growth Rate 

bur ing 1981-91 district Hisar registered population growth 
of 23»23 percent as against 27.40 percent for the Stat.e of Har¬ 
yana . It is clear that the population growth 'for' the state is 
higher than national population growth of 23.85’/. during this 
period, 

Table 3.4 

Vital Statistics 


CT 
\.J « 

D is t r ic t 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

0 

z 

H i s a r 




1 

o 

■'j 

4 

5 

1. 

Crude Birth Rate (1981) 

— 

— 

7 - So 

2. 

Crude Death Rate (.1992) 

T 

t 

9.1 

8.5 

-J M 

i. n f an t Mo r t all tv 

Rate (.1992) 

. 

— 

88.0 

4 . 

Mean Age at Marriage of 

— 

— 

16.50 


Cur ron 11 y tlarried Foma i 

9 S 



5 . 

C o u pie p r ot e ction 

Rate (1988) 


— 

62.00 

Soi 

irce : Census of India, 1 

981 




Economy 

Agriculture and Live-stock 

fha district which was marked by recurring droughts and 
famines is now agriculturally one of the most developed districts 
u 1 ^tnte. Tne or, tension m irrigjj tionnl facilities, rural 

electrification and establishment of Agricultural University at 






Hisar have brought spectaculs- transformation in age old Agricul¬ 
tural economy of the District. The district which earlier grew 
only coarse grains, can now rightly boast -of being cotton belt cjf 
Haryana. 

Cattle Breeding 

The Hisar district is renowned for its Haryana breed of 
cattle and Murrain breed of buffaloes and holds unique position in 
India Government livestock. Farm Hisar is the biggest livestock 
farm in Asia and second largest in the World. The Farm aims at 
improving the quality of village cattle with the ultimate object 
of increasing milk production through better breed and artificial 
insemination . 

Horse Breeding 

A few private stud Farms have been established in and around 
Tohana. To promote these private stud Farms and provide them 
selective breeding facilities. A government horse breeding 
station has been started in the district. The breeding facili¬ 
ties are provided to the horse breeders in the state. 

Sheep and Wool Development 

Sheep rearing is traditionally followed by weakens sections 
of the society and it has good economic potentiality in the 
district. There were 1.03 lakh sheep in the district as per 1977 
livestock Census and the total production of wool in 1977-78 was 
1875 quintals. For increasing production and to supplement the 
income oi sma11/marginal farmers and landless labourers a special 
programme of sheep rearing has been taken up. The assistance in 



t h e 


form af subsidy toward capital investment 


for setting op 


sheep rearing unit is also given. 

Poultry Development/Pig Breeding 

Poultry breeding has also been develop^ and it concentrated 
in and around the town. A turkey farm Was ~ etup at Hisar under 

the Haryana Agricultural University in 1972 with a nucleus stock 

of 200 birds. In 1977-70 the farm had ' „ 

iUi.Mj turds and was the 

..only mo’iern turkey farm m Inn t a. 

Like Poultry, Pig breeding is al so 

u adopted by the weaker 

sections in the district. The pig brepdino ,, , . , . , 

uln Q in the district is 

promoted through the pig breeding farm Hi=; ar 

Dairy Farming/Fisheries 

Dairying in the district has been An . . .. . . 

an allied occupation to 

ugri culture. Milk is derived mostly from A 

j i " - J m cows and buffaloes. A 

nulk collection arid chilling centre has h»or, . u , . . , ... 

up Qn established at Bhuna 

(Fatehabad Tehsil) with an installed car> a.- r *. , 

'-opacity of handling boot) 

litre of milk per day. Another tempo rare- „ ■ , . 

K ' *' ? milk chilling centre 

hi .'is been set ud at Hisar on the oremisp.- 

• -=> , o i a r y . 


Industries 

The t-lisar district has been a cattl 


breeding and agricul¬ 


ture dominated district since oast as lf _. 

-~n no important industry 

was reported to have existed there. p., . 

1 ' the- decade 1891-1900 

witnessed a striking extension of Industri 

la * enterprise and there 

were 8 cotton ginning and pressing f art .„ 

cu 0rie ._ snd l3 unit3 at 



Hansi.. This led to an Immense increase in the area under cotton 
m the canal irrigated areas of the district Hansi. It became 
ihe Industrial centre for traditional cotton gn.ni.ng and press¬ 
ing. A number of medium scale Industries were established after 

, The first large scale Textile mill was established at 
Hi^ar in 1955. The Government established an Industrial develop¬ 
ment colony an an area of 12 acres at Hisar. Industrial labour 
in ' the district is generally drawn from U.P. and Rajasthan from 
■where they come for employment. 

Service Sector 

As mentioned previously the Economy of the district is 
primarilly agricultural. At the time of 1991 census, there were 
o 4.10 percent main workers to the total population of the dis¬ 
trict and 3.06 percent marginal workers. 

District Hisar has 8.95 percent female main workers and 4.27 
percent marginal workers to the total female population. It 
shows substantial higher proportion of female non-workers com¬ 
pared to males. 

However the field observation depicts the different picture 
and it appears that the women work remains undercounted and 
unrecognised. Girls above 5 years are working in various tasks 
e.g. looking after siblings, cattle rearing, agricultural work, 
construction work, caw-dung management and fetching water, fodder 
and fuel in addition to participating in Agricultura activities. 



Table 


T 

-j % t 

Distribution of Workers by Sex and Rural/Urban Areas in 1991 


3at agory 

Rural 

Hal e 

Urb an 

Total 

R u r :i i 

i-smala 
Llrfc an 

Tot a i 

1 

J. 


-■ 

4 

5 

6 

- r 

DISTRICT 

Main Workers 

49.24 

48.76 

31.04 

10.04 

04.88 

28.42 

Marginal 

01.24 

00.25 

03.06 

0 5 - ! fcr 

00.95 

00.58 

Mon — worters 

50.48 

49.01 

34.10 

1.5„1:0 

05.83 

29.00 

Total 

i 00 . OO 

100.00 

100.00 

100 . i >0 

100.00 

100. OO 

STATE 

Main Workers 

48.20 

48.43 

49.26 

06.46 

04.65 

06.01 

Marginal 

00.3:1 

00.07 

00.25 

06.1 1 

00.43 

04.75 

Non workers 

5 1. . 49 

5 1.50 

51.49 

87.38 

94.29 

89.24 

Total 

! OO. Ofi 

100.00 

100.00 

1o0.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Source ; Censi.iof India 


Literacy 


The overall district; literacy percentage is 47.877. which is 
much lower than the percentage of state i55 .857.) and that or 
country 52.1 i'A. The literacy percentage in person for rural arid 
urban areas of the district are 33.6 Vi and 58.9 ’/. respectively. 
The literacy rate for males is 61.41 whereas for females it -is 


i 'JV 


H 


s is clear, the female literacy rates for the district 


are al armingly lower than that for male. The position of litera- 
* 1 * ' ■ ■ ’■ i • ■-!* female ' -* ver v inu.d- Liisgu 1 " ; t ing , if is also impor— 


t 


■; o 


note that female literacy rates for urban women are 


~ 7 ? 





higher than that of rural males 


Female literacy was 40.4.'!< in Haryana in 1991. rural urban 
differences are very 1 arq e even among women themselves. ji.ht.cl 
tiled Caste Rural female have the lowest literacy rate of /.v. 48/<. 

In district Hisar rural female literacy rate 1991 was 26.33V, 
rural female literacy rate is less than the urban literacy rate 
of 39.02, 

T able 3. t> 

Literacy Rates in District Hisar 1991 (7a- years) 


Category 

M ale 

Female 

Total 


H l s a r 


39.01 

50.0 

26.33 


Ru r a i 


33 * 6 

45.5 

19.8 


Urban 


58.9 

66,4 

50.3 





Table 3.7 





No. of 

Literates — 

Hisar 


Category 

General 1991 

If a I e Female Total 

Scheduled Caste 
hale Female 

1981 

Tot a 1 

Rural 

356494 

72.81 

132156 

26.9 

489650 

26.54 

29966 3330 

50.00 10.00 

33296 

2.24 

Urb an 

137303 

64.42 

89933 

39.5e 

227236 

12.32 

8040 2040 

79.76 20.24 

10080 
0.6B 

Total 

493797 

68,90 

222089 
31 .02 

715886 

38, ei 

38006 5370 

87.12 12.3B 

43376 
2.90 








T ab 1 s 
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Block-wise Literacy Rates 

in District 

Hisar 1991 

S. N. 

Block. 

Hale 

F r e ni ale 

T otal 

1 . 

F a tab ab ad 

24320 

101 11 

34431 

■™7t 

Bh un a 

23841 

8779 

32420 

'j • 

Bh a ttuba I an 

22122 

4059 

26181 

4 . 

O > f. , 
r*. :l L 1 rj 

22182 

11 477 

33659 

■ 

7ohan a 

24487 

1 1337 

35824 

ti . 

III.; Una 

17896 

6499 

24395 

7 . 

Barwala 

27594 

8169 

f 

35763 

8 . 

Ay rah a 

22362 

7312 

29674 

9 v 

Ad ampin r 

20108 

7256 

2 7364 

lO - 

H 1 a a r I 

35078 

13478 

48556 

1 ! . 

hi 1 a a r I F 

38290 

139<U 

52194 

i. .• . 

hi ana i 

3 / i 62 

3 261 ^ 

4998 L 

. 1.3 . 

Ba.a 

24 1 63 

847 1 

32634 

14 * 

N a r n a ud 

22756 

7819 

30575 

— 

-- 

— 


--- 


Seneciuleu 

c ast e lit 

eracy rate 

for the dis t r 1 

1 -"k T 
1 

8 pr c a nt i 1 

991). L jt 

<i racy rate 

for -.scheduled 

W a 3 

only ! . U p 

0 rcent. F- 

email? liter 

acy tn as 1U 1 /, pe 

a r e a 

s and 20.U 

Percent in 

urban area 



Scheduled C 

ashe fernal 

e literacy 

r at ea are t h e 

n as 

in a iijr imp ) 1 . 

at ions for 

enrolment: of Girls from 


C v 

,1 '-> t e f g 

rcent in 


1 owes1 an 
thost> ciro 


7 *? 


3 non. 1.7 
mala s 
r u r a 1 

d i 1 ; 
u 77 -t. 



Primary Education 

There are in all 82B primary schools/sections inclusive of 
branch primary schools and primary sections at government aided 

schools. Details are given below. 


a. Number of full fledged government primary Schools “ 424 

b» Attached sections of Primary Glasses with - 

Government Middle Schools — 

- Government High Schools ~ 237’ 

Government Sr. Secondary Schools • — 11 

- Total number of government primary schools — 80 S 

c. Branch Primary Schools •" 54 


d. Number of privately managed £/ govt, aided primary schools 

e. Number of purely girls primary schools — 114 

Source: DPEP Hisar Haryana Report 

There are B35 government primary schools in the district out 
of which 114 primary schools are exclusively for girls. Mostly 
the primary schools are co-educational. Primary schools are 
evenly distributed all over the district. Mostly primary school¬ 
ing facilities are available within the radius of about 1 Km. 
But there are about 17 villages and habitations where primary 
school facility does not exist. Papulation of these villages is 
less than 300 each. Only 3V. inhabitation (17) having their 
population more than 300 do not have primary schools in their own 
areas, though the primary schooling facilities are available in 
neighbouring villages within reach of 1 Km. In these villages, 




the villagers are sending their male children to the schools in 
the neighbouring villages but they are not interested to send 
their daughters in neighbouring villages, which is really a 
burning problem and main cause of low literacy rate of girls. 
Hence there is need to open, primary schools in these inhabita¬ 
tions to promote the education, particularly girl.s 'education. 


Table 3.9 

Enrolment 


Year 6-11 age group No. of girls Percentage of girls 

(Total Pop.) admitted at primary to population of 
stage I—V 6 -- 11 age 

General S.C. General S.C. 


1 

<“n 

i2/ 

" 4 

5 

&J 

1990-91 

231700 

83120 

25192 

36 .0 

11 .0 

1991-93 

236700 

100299 

28980 

42.0 

12.0 

1992-93 

242100 

9966 l 

3095 1 

42.0 

13 .0 


It clearly indicates the situation of girls, which is poor 
one and Tor S.C. girls it is worst. 

Table 3.10 

Gross Enrolment Ratio by Sex 1988-89 


Age 

Group 

Boys 

0? J. P 1 ri 

To t a 1 

6 

-11 

86 ,9 

» • \.J 

-j "r '■g 

1 -J M -■- 

1 1 

- 14 

65.5 

32 .6 

49.9 

14 

- 16 

27.3 

11.8 

20 .2 













Table shows 

the gross 

enrolment of girls is lower than 

boys 

and girls both 

at 6.-11 Nr 

i r and 11 “■ 14 . 1 h g ad o v £ 

t a b 1 e 

also indicates 

that with 

increase of age group enrolment 

r a 1 1 o 

the decrease in 

enrolment 

ratio for females is more than ma 

1 e s a s 

indicated below: 


fable 3.11 


<f 

v— i 1 to 11- 

■14 11—14 to 14-16 


hales 

~7 5 Vi 



Females 

35 V. 

7i6V» 



Low Enrolment of Rural Girls 

The reasons assiqnsd for non—enrolment of rural girls -Are a 
combination of educational and extra educational tactors, 
low and inadequate provision (supply) compound the socio-economic 

disadvantage of rural girls. 

i) L.ow access and provision of educational facilities 
ii) Lack of adequate support services of child care, medical and 

health care 

i i j. ) Lack of access to services of water, foods fuel 


lv) Low female literacy and associated low status of women 




Table 3.12 

Scheduled Caste enrolment by sex in Primary Schools/section in 
Hisar District 


Ye a rs 

Boys 

G i r i s 

Total 

'/. o f girls t o 
t o t a 1 s t u d e n t s 

). 


-u 

4 

5 

]. 990-9 1 

V increase 

24582 

20631 

45213 

45 .6 

1991-92 

31537 

25 192 

56729 

44.4 

V increase 

wrf p 0 _ 9 j 

28.3 

22.0 

^ 5,4 

— 

1992-93 

366 40 

28930 

65.-20 

44. 2 

V increase 
mi r t 91-92 

16.2 

1 5. 0 

15.67 

— 

1 993-94 

37637 

3095 1 

63588 

45.1 

'/. increase 
wrt 92-93 

2 y 2 

6.8 

. 5 2 

.. jrn 


rhis massive enrolment is riot encouraging when compared to 
re tent ion rates especially among girl is indicated by drop-out 
n r;as in the following lines. 

Drop-out Rate 

In the district Hisar at; primary stage of education the 
general drop-out rate is 1B>, and .that for girls is 77 %. in case 
of Scheduled Caste the general drop-out rate is 23". and that for 
girls is 26.4V. 

T eachers 


The total No. of sanctioned posts of teachers - 4082. 

i 

Tota 1 No. of -teachers working in government primary schools 
arid in attached sections in middle/high and senior secondary 
8c hob Is is 3 -1 7 1 . 


n 







Table 3.1.3 


Teachers by Sex 

and by Rural 

Urban Areas in 

the district Hisar 

St age 

Male 

Female 

v; o f f e m a 1 e 

Primary 




Rural 

3141 

1154 

36.8 

U rb an 

u3u 

269 

81.5 

To t a 1 

3471 

1423 

41.0 


Ihe Female percentage of teachers when compared to Hale 
teachers is very low in the rural areas. The Female teachers are 
not available for interior and remote areas. Hence their partic¬ 
ipation is very poor. The posts of reserved category mostly lie 
vacant due to non availability of teachers. According to . avail¬ 
ability of teachers the teacher pupil ratio is in the range of 
1:45 to 1:55 depending upon rural/urban schools in the; district. 

Physical Facilities available in Primary Schools in District 
Hisar 

Many schools have insufficient buildings. Under the cen¬ 
trally sponsored scheme of operation Blackboard, a orimary school 
should have at least 3 class-rooms with a varandaft and 2 toilets. 
42 new school buildings and additional rooms have been construct¬ 
ed under the scheme. Even then a large No. of schools in the 
district have either unsafe buildings or are in the rented build¬ 
ings. Blockwi.se data available is given below: 






\ A b 1 ■? 


4 


nf_ Sc: hoo 1 a wi fch out No . of 5chm2jLlL 

building but building requiring 

n-iving suff- not hav- total having having 

U'ient la n ds in g lands racons- no on 9 

true tion toilet toilet 
of building 


1. 

Hi oar I 

O 

0 

Tohan a I 

'Ti 

3- 

iii .1 ■,! r x. i 

- 

4. 

F At eh ab ad 

.1 

S . 

Eh un a 

3 

i-j. 

Barwa1 a 

- 

7 . 

Si.uian i I 

1 

8 . 

H .in Hi I 

- 

9. 

1- ■' a n v. 1 X I 


1 i'i . 

i‘-i a r n -u.ind 

- 

1 i . 

F A t i A 

- 


To t a 1 

i 1 


Sou rca; 


4 


4 


1 6 i 1 

4G 2 

20 21 

8 ' 4 it 


1 


1 

4 


12 


1 20 1 1 

3 6 29 

5 5 19 

12 14 
.*£ v. J 



'' l05t af *"’* “ ch ““ 5 -Ithouf boundary ,.,all s . DrlnWng 

wafer fact1ities, medical facilites are lacking. 

ml th ° Kho °** in •*»*• »«. nson provided „th 

cu * pUs ' ep * bu * ° f th = »ChOOl« a,-8 „uthout 

ty f ‘ !:iUCU -- t" «•>« district Hh„. SO., , 01 , 001 , haV 8 
on ? n proviewi even with adequate f urn i tun*,/tat t-naf t i 


not 







Early Childhood Care and Education <ECCE) 

Table. 3. IS 


Number of villages 

having I.C.D.S. 

centres 

in Hisar 


m. Block 

No. of Villages 
ICl!>S Centres 

Anqanwadl 

No. of 
Boys 

beneficieries 

G i r 1 s 

•/, of 
tot a 1 

1. F-'atehabari 

53 

4004 

3473 


2. Bhuna 

45 

4126 

3472 


3. Rati a 

76 

4744 

4176 


4. Ariampur 

TO' 

■mJ t 


3690 


5 . Barwa 1 a 

42 

4717 

4293 


6 . H an s i I 

43 

4425 

341 7 

'-no *7> /) 

4iu . 

t • H i s s p I 

36 

3738 

3417 

2" 7 .0 0 

6 - Hisar II 

46 

4365 

4116 


9. Tohana 

70 

5157 

4h 7t> 

43.50 

10 .Narnaud 

•Sj 

3191 

3006 

36.26 

Total 

487 

42716 

34484 



Source! Information from DPEO office, Hisar 

Pre school education and early childhood stimulation have 
acquired a critical dimension as a pre-condition for improving 


children school performance. Progress and as a desirable support 
structure for primary education Anganwadi of ICDS is one of the 
largest child development programmes in the 'world today. 






In the District H.isar there are 487 villages in which Angan- 
wud i centi’B -5 are functioning and 42716 boys and 344S4 girls are 
being benefitted by these centres. Basic: idea' to open these 
centres was to look after the small children of working mothers 
of poor families. These centres cover children in the age group 
of 0—6 years only. These centres are providing services in the 
following fields. 
i„ Nutrition 
. Vaco 3 n at ion 
3 , Ed uc a t i on a 1 p rog r a mm e 

4. G>rowth Monitoring 

According to the estimates in 1992-93 there are about 3.70 
lakh children of 0-6 year age group out of which 46.7V, are girls. 
The estimated No. of children in age group (0-6) year in 1998-98 
will be about 4.18 lakh and during this 5 year span, there will 
be about 13’/. increase in the population of this age group. To 
avail the benefit of support services under child care programme, 
Local workers and officers of social welfare and health, develop¬ 
ment wili also be involved in the awareness camps to give the 
.m format ion and Knowledge about facilities and services available 
u n d e r I . C . 0.6 . pro g r a m m e s. 

[t is i well, known fact that ef.ir.iy childhood care and educa¬ 
tion has so far been a neglected chapter. But now a time has 
come when this important sector of education has to be given 
priority. The national policy on education 1.986, with certain 
modification made in 1992 has also highlighted the need and 
i m p a r t a n c e o f E C.C E . 





At present the Anganwadi centres are not functioning proper 
'ly with the result that these centres are not giving the desired 
benefits to students. In most of the centres there i---> great, 
shortage of trained staff. They are facing the financial prob¬ 
lems.- Tine condition of the buildings in which these centres are 
functioning is deprolable. There is great shortage of equipment 
required for the functioning of centres. 

In fact there has been very little emphasis on pre—school 
education. It is therefore proposed to plan and organise train 
ing programme for Anganwadi workers. Each Anganwadi centre 
should be given sufficient grant for maintenance of equipments 
and supply of conisumable articles. provision should be made to 
provide decent meals to the children. 


Balwad is 

Balwadis provides creche facilities for the age group 0—5 
years children and also pre-primary schooling facilities. They 
also teach alphabets, environment studies and use of colours for 
drawing. 

1. At present, District Council of Child Welfare, Bal Bhawan 
(Hisar) is running 21 creches in which 55u children in the age 
group (1-5) years are benefitted. Five mobile creches for brick 
klink workers are also there. 10 balwadis are there in which 400 
children of age group (3-A) years are; benefitted. 

2. There is one scheme named II supervised home work classes: 

In this scheme Bslsevika look after creches. 16 centres have 

) 

this schemes out of thesi? 1 i 3- r e aided hy Haryana educ- sit* ion 


department 



3. District Children Library: In this 3-16 years age group 
chj i c j r e n c a n t a k e f a c i 1 i t i e s o f re a d i n g . 
a , B\'J. Mela - 14 November 

5 . Hobby class (6-16) years age group are bene fit ted by taking 
painting and music comoat i t ions in which 16u children rare bene¬ 
fit t e cJ . 

Sir. non-fcirmal education centres are being opened by District 
Council for Child Welfare in which 150 girls of rural areas drop— 
out a re benef i 11ed . 

There are other rural development programmes functioning in 
the District; 

1 . DWCRA 

2. Integrated Rural Development Programme 
3 . I nd i r a V i. k as Yo j n a 
1 , Desert Development Programme 
5, TRYSEM 


There are some income generating schemes being run in the• 
d is v, r !, c b v t n e Ch i 1 d W e If ar e Coun c i 1 . 

1. Durrie making 

2. Paper making 

3. Poll thine work 

4. Bread milling 

5 Chunrii, Ddhni embroidery 


Incentive Schemes 

6 fate g o v e r n in e n t .j. s 
hi-nr to promote sennal 


running various schemes in the 
etii.u'ui far, among children from 


0 i s t r i c t 
ached!.! 1 ed 






caste, deprived and poverty groups exclusively for girls as 
described below: 

1. Incentives to nomadic tribes: At primary level Rupee 1 per 
day for school attendance is given to the children of nomadic 
t r i. b e s . 


2- De-notified Tribes Schemes: To promote retention in the 
primary education Rupees 10 per month is given far the child at 
wuieduied Caste and Backward Classes for seventy percent attend- 

elk 111- \* •• 


* Attendance price to the scheduled castes (girls and weaker 
sections) Rupees 10 per month is given for the 70 percent attend¬ 
ance only to the girls of scheduled castes and weaker section. 

Free stationery and writing materials. 

This scheme is also centrally sponsored scheme and was 
implemented only for the scheduled castes students. Under the 
scheme only 10 Rupees per year students was given to scheduled 
caste students. 


Book Bank 

This scheme was implemented both for boys and girls of 
scheduled castes. Text books are given tto the students under 
the scheme. 

Pre matric scholarship scheme, whose parents are engaged in 
unclean occupations. 

This scheme was implemented during the year 1992-93. Under 
the scheme 25 Rupees per month per child is given only to 'the 


first chi’Id. 




Welfare Schemes 


There are various vie 1 fare schemes run by the social welfare 
d e p a r 1; m e n t v n t h e d i s t r i c t. 

Special Old age Pension Scheme 

This scheme mas implemented during the year 1964. It covers 
only people in this age group of 60 years and above whose family 
income :is lass than rupees 200 per month. Rupees 100 per month 
is given to the beneficiaries under the scheme. 

Widow Pension Scheme 

It was implemented during the year 1987. It covers the women 
60 years of age, whose family income is less than 200 per month. 

Widow Children Scheme 


Rupees- 30 per month for two children only are paid to the 
c la i 1 d r e r. o t w i. d u w . 

Pention for Handicapped 

It covers age of L8->- for this scheme, 70'/. physically handi¬ 
capped should be there. This scheme was implemented 1987. 
Family income of beneficiaries should not exceed Rupees 10 thou— 


s an d p e r annum - 



o o r 
sc h ■ 


• i i 1 *•, 


Be noiirsh ip 
In thii s sch 
r o r w t P d l. * c: 

month is g 
in e l s s p p i. i c 

ej h y s i c a i i y 
o »■' r; h ? j. c l r i. 


to physically Handicap students. 


erne Rupees 60,00 m Ca¬ 

S c? O 7 

primary level, 

P.up 0 as 

lais and rupees ;15 for 

h l q h 

and 

second ary 

s t -ig e 

iven to the physically 

h and icap 

students. 

Th i s 


able for both government arid recognized schools. 
Handicap show id be there. But family income of 
s should not no more tnan Rupees TOoO per month. 



Social ser:-_ -. ■ . fcy scheme Rupees 3000 per unit is given far* 
incidental death . This scheme was imp 1 e men tea witn district 
1990. It covers persons between 21 to 60 years of age. 

Special schemes and programmes of education department 
other departments both state and central government. 

There are widow pent ion scheme run by the department 
social welfare, other is financial assistance to the children 
d i = 1111 u d e women. 

hahila Mandals 

The registered Mahila Mandals get grant in aid of Rupees 
1500 from the administration. The amount is used to pay T c.r 
training of 5 members of Mahila Mandals organised by I'iiiokheri 
Rajya Vikas Kendra. 

The Mahila Mandals generally provide: 

- Demonstrations like improve chola practices, kitchen garden¬ 
ing etc:. 

— Family planning campaigns 
Educational campaigns 
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SECTION IV 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 

I. Village Locale : Observation and Interaction 

In the District Hi.sar, Block Hisar-I, was selected for the 
DPEF - Gender Studies. Eight villages and two slum areas were 
identified to obtain household information, occupational struc¬ 
ture, educational information, educational aspirations and main 
reasons for girls continuing their education in schools, reason 
for non-anroiment and reason for droo-out. Information was also 
obtained regarding their perception on utility of girls education 
on gender equality and gender discrimination. 

Group discussions were held to throw light on all aspects or 
the issues concerning girls education and gender d iscr irnin; t ion . 
These groups also put for their own perceptions of pc: -sible 
strategies towards promotion of girls education and removal at 
gender disparities. 

In the fc>l lowing pages vi 1 1 age / 1 ocation wise observation and 
suggestions get included alongwith the profile of the location. 
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Maine of Vi 11 age/Lo'~at ion 


NALWA <HISAR) 


- D :i. s t am: e f rom DP LG 

- [) 1 s t ance f rom BED 

- Linking P akk a road 
■ - Bus Service 

- Total No. of Households 

- Mature of land 

- Craps grown 

- ‘"I a j. r! C a in m u n i t i e s 

- 11 a i n Q c c u pat i a n 

- He alth Faci1ities 

- Electricity 

- No. of Balwadi 

- Ida. of Anganwadi 
■ Hahxla Mandal 

- D r i n k i n g w a t e r f a c i l i t x e s 
Mo. of Handpump 

Wq .'of Tap--w iter 
Mo. of Tube-we 11 

- Pi due: a t i on a i s e tup 

Part School 

Primary School 

Middle School 

3 a c o n d a r y Sc h a o I 

Hiqhe r Second ary School 

Voc at ion a 1 (I . T . I . > 

- Mo. of Teachers for Primary C 

Male 
F e m a 1 e 

- l-l ax ■=, e hoi d s S u r v a y e d 

- Mo. of Community lead vers in 
Group Discuse i on 

- Mo. of Participants m Group 

l srusa i on 


: 27 Km 
: 27 Km 

: L. i n k e d w i t h P uerc a Ro a d 
; Bus s e r v i c e a. v a liable 
: 500 
: Bandy 

: W heat, Co11on 
: Jat, Ah i rS.C. 

: Agriculture 
: One PHC in the village 
: The village is electrified 
: x 

: Four 
: One 


■4 20 

: 90 
: 04 


: One Pvt. Public School 
: On e 
: One 

: One College 
: On e 

: 7 (3 e v e n 1 
: J. (One ) 

: 25 (Twenty five) 


‘hi S .i x ) 




: 20 iTwenty) 





Village s Nalwa (HISAR) 


A iJ-a.la. used to flow out 'from the Khana.k hilly area t,r - r is 
why thi. =. village was named after that Nala and used to be cal led 
as Nalwa. The total population of the village is 3301. 

There is a primary health centre in the village. There is 
one trained and two untrained midwives. The centre gives incen¬ 


tive to the healthy children and healthy mothers. 

According to death and birth registeration of the village 
du inc the year Is girls and 'll boys we re born and 16 
females and lu males died during this period. This data reveals 
that number of newly born girls was less than the boys. But the 

number of the females who died during the year was more than the 
males. 

Women work in the agricultural fields and do house ho,d work 
too. Some do the knitting while other remain busy in Dari making 
activity. Some villagers are engaged in crafts work. Some work 
in the nearby industries. 

Drinking water is not easily available. The water taps are 
installed at distant places. So the girls spend 2 to 3 hours per 
day to fetch water for their households. 


The early marriage of girls is common in the village. This 
affects the health of girls adversely. Dowery system is also 
prevalent in the village. Expensive gifts are given to the 
bridgegroom and his family on the marriage of a girl, Purdah 
system is being followed strictly. 



There is a government primary school, gave- 
•school, one I.T.I. an..- o i .1 private outol ic school . 
school , there are seven m a i a and on y female teacher-'; 
school, there are 15 n a i e an>r one + emal e te icners . 
shortage of teachers in the school. 


nment; high 
1 n p r 3. m a r y 
In high 
There is 


Table 4 . I 

Literacy Rate in the Village 

hale y, Female */, 


A11 Commonities 


t. i. t a r a t a 

906 

75 ■ 19 

299 

24. 

,81 

1 205 

i 0 0 

111 i t e r a fc 

a 857 

4o. Q8 

1239 

59. 

.12 

2096. 

.1. 0 0 

Cchedulad 

Casta 







Literate 

392 

53.92 

335 

46. 

08 

727 

1 00 
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3. The j!”I s remain busy in the domestic work and have to spend 
2 to 3 hours daily and fetch drinking water for household '-'se . 
They don't find time to go to school. 

4- There is no separate middle or high school for the girls in 
the village. After primary stage the Rajputs being orthodox feel 
hesitant to send their daughters to the boys schools. Moreover 
the environment' m the high school which is co-educational is not 
congenial for girls. Hence after primary stage the drop-out rate 
of girls increases at a rapid speed. 

SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS 

Twenty five households were visited. One teacner and six 
common itv leaders were interviewed. in the group discussion 
twenty persons participated. The following interventions are 
suggested based an discussion and field observation of investiga¬ 
tors. 

1. Mass propaganda should be made in the village against early 
marriages of girls. Parents should be made aware of the legal 
age o f marriage. 

2. One middle school for girls should Lie started in the village 
or the present primary girls school should be upgraded to middle 
school for girls only. 

3. Adequate No. of teachers should be appointed in the school. 
4.. Keeping in view the school t lining. Bus service should be 
regularised to enable teachers to reach school in time. 

5. Mah,ila Mandals should be energised with income generating 
programmes and for promoting girls education. 





6. Incentives should be given to the needy. Free stationery, 

uniform arid mid - day meals should be given to the students to 
increase attendance. 

7. All the facilities like charts, globe, maps, furniture, 

,sports, manual, library books should be supplied to the school 

under Operation Black Board Scheme. 

B. Income generating programme should be started in village so 

that economic standard of the villagers may improve and they mav 

rise from the below poverty line. 

^,,,9. Mass media should help in making parents aware of the utili¬ 
ty and-significance of education in the lives of their daughters. 
.10. The help of the local panchayat may be taken to enroll an 
girls for primary education. 

- i 1 ■ As the presence of female teachers attracts and motivate the 
girls to continue their studies. Some more female teachers 
should be posted in the school. Government should provide free 
accomodation and full security to female teachers. 

17. Purdah system should be put to an end. Women should be made 
aware of their rights. 

.13. A non-forma 1 education centre should be started in the vil¬ 
lage to give education to the women . and to create awakening in 

jccthem. 


14. Wide publicity should be made 


against dowry system. 



Name of Vi 1 lage/Location 


T A i. WAND I RIJKA (HISAR) 


Distance from DREG 
Distance from BEG 

Linking Fakka road 

Bus Ser^’ice 

Total No. of Households 
Nature of land 

Crops grown 
Main Communities 
Main Occupation 
Health Facilities 
Electricity 


: 28 Km 
: 28 Km 

: l.inked with Pucca Road 
: Available 
: 371 

: Sandy Sand dunes surrou¬ 
nded village lands. 

: Wheat, Rice, Co 11 on 

: Rajput, Jat, Brahimen, SC. 

*. Agriculture 

: One PHC in the village 

: The village is electrified 


No. of Baiwadi 
No. of Anganwadi 
Mahila Mandal 


One 
On e 


Drinking water facilities 
No. of Handpump 
No. of Tap-water 
No. of Tube-well 


: 02 
: 20 
; 04 


Educational setup 


Part School 
Primary- School 


Middle School 
Secondary School 
Higher Secondary School 

No. of Teachers for Primary Cl 
Male 
Female 

Households Surveyed 

No, of Community leaders in 
Srou.p D i scuss i on 
- No. of Participants in Group 
D i <sc*5'=51 cj n 


: One private school 

One Govt. Primary School 
1 Govt Girls Primary School 

; One high school 

i ^ 
i ^ 

: 24 

: 5 

: 21 



Village i Talwandi Ruka <HISAR) 

The village Talwandi Ruka is a small village inhabited by 
Rajputs, .Tats, Brahmins and Scheduled Castes etc. There are 
women development agencies like DWCRA. In these agenceis knit¬ 
ting, bread making, basket making work is done in the village. 
The women knit the,Dari and do spinning work. The festival of 
Teej, Mali, Dushehra, Ramdev ji. ka hela are celebrated. Purdah 
system is strictly used in the village. 

*»>. Thera is a government primary -school, a government girls 
primary school, a government high school and one public: school. 

The attitude of parents about the girls education is not so 
high. After primary education they do not send the girls in 
government high school. The government girls primary school is a 
single female teacher school. During her absence or whenever she 
is on leave, the school remains locked..' It is the main reason of 
girls becoming irregular from the school. 

After primary school, the parents do not send their daugh¬ 
ters to government boys high school because the environment of 
this school is not congenial. The parents desire that there 
should be a girls middle and girls high school in the village. 

Most of the parents are illiterate. They do not give impor¬ 
tance to education of girls. Their main aim j.s to arrange mar¬ 
riage of girls on the onset of puberty. Rigid purdah system is 
seen here. Ladies cover their faces while doing any type of 


work. 



Table 4.2 


Literacy Rate of Talwandi Ruka (Hisar) 


All Communitie s 

Male 

V. 

Femals 

*A 

hot; a 1 


Literacy rate 

532 

45.16 

186 

19.21 

7 IB 


Illiteracy rate 

64b 

5 4.B4 

762 

' 60.79 

1 426 

66.. 3 6 

Tata 1 

1178 

( 10 O ) 

968 

( 100 

2146 

(. 1 00 > 


Tha above table indicates that the literacy rate of women is 
very low.. It is only 19.21 while those male i ■■ is 45.16 VI. Mam 
reason for this phenomena is that community is unaware of the 
utility of girls education. Girls remain busy in domestic work 
arid care of siblings. Early marriage of girls. Indifferent 
attitude of parents towards girls education. 

SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS 

Twenty one households were visited. One teacher and five 
community' leaders were interviewed. In the group discussion 2.1 
persons participated. The fallowing interventions are suggested 
based on discussion ana ? le id observation of investigators. 

J. . Early' marriage should be discouraged by communi ty. Parents 
should be made aware of the legal marriage of age of girls. 

2. Purdah system should be put to an end. 

3. School environment should be made attractive and congenial. 

4. Government girls primary' school should be upgraded to oos' — 
eminent girls high school. 

b . More teachers should be appointed to keep teacher - pupil 

> 

ratio on the lower side. 





6. Mahila Mandal should be made energised to take up construc¬ 
tive programmes concerning educational development- and empower¬ 
ment of girls. 

7. Antjanwadi should made an attractive place for the children. 

8. To attract the lady teachers in the village school, Govern¬ 
ment should provide free accommodation and full security to the 
female teachers. 

9. Incentive like free text books, uniform, stationery, mid-day 
meals should be given to all poor and deserving girls on time. 

10. Single teacher schools should be replaced by multiple teach¬ 
ers schools. 

11. Parents should be made aware of the utility of girls educa¬ 
tion. Parents of girls should be contacted personally. They 
should be convinced to send their daughters to schools. 

12. Local village panchayat should also come forward to help to 
increase the enrolment of girls. Government should reward those 
panchayats that help to enroll all the girls for primary educa— 


t ion . 



Name of Vi11 age/Lacat ion 


NI ANA 


(HISAR) 


- Distance from DPEO 

- Distance from DEO 

- Linking Pakka road 

- Bus Service 

- Total No. of Households 

- Nature of land 

- Crops grown 

- Main CommUnities 
-- Main Dccup a t ion 

- Health Facilities 

- Electricitv 

- No. of Balwadi 

- No. of Anganwadi 
-- Mahila Mandal 

- Drinking water facilities 
No. of Handpump 

No. of Tap-water 
No. of Tube-well 

- Educational setup 

Part School 
Primary School 

Middle School 
Secondary School 

Higher Secondary School 

- No. of Teachers for Primary ( 

Male 
Female 

- Households Surveyed 

■- No. of Community leaders in 
Group Discussion 
■ - No. of Participants in Group 
Disc ussion 


: 17 K.m 

: 17 Km 

: Linked with Pucca Road 
: Linked with Bus service 
: 950 

: Sandy and Fertile 
Wheat, Cotton 
: .! at. Brahmen, SC. 

: Agriculture 
: tin e 

: The village is electrified 

: One 
: One 

s 

■ 

: 15 
: 15 
: 10 


; Govt. Primary School & 

Govt. Girls Primary School 

: Govt. High School 

Two Private Public School 

: 4 
: 4 

: 19 

; 15 


l on, 


20 




Will*Q» I NIANA 


(HISAR) 


The tc3tal population of the village is 5451 (2918 mala & 

2533 female). The people of the village are very poor. Majority 

l 

of the women are workers. Girls are detained at home to take 
oare of younger siblings and deamestic work etc. which results in 
the drop-out of girls from the school. The parents are illiter¬ 
ate and don't realize the importance of girls education. They - 
feel that it is merely wastage of money to spend on girls' educa¬ 
tion because they have to go to their matrimonial home and par¬ 
ents will not be benefitted from the education. Some parents are 
orthodox. They do not send their daughters to the boys school. 

Though there is an Anganwadi in the village but it is not 
functioning properly so the village girls are not being 
benefitted by it. 

Early marriage of the girls is common in the village. It is 
also one of the reason of the drop-out of the girls at early age. 

SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS 

Minteen households were visited one teacher and five 
community leaders were interviewed. In the group discussion 
twenty persons participated. The following interventions are 
suggested based on discussion and fielci observation of 
in v a s t ig atots . 

I. Wide campaign should be made to generate awareness among 
parents against the child marriage. 



( 


2. The existing primary school for girls should be upgraded to 
high schoo1. 

3. Parents should be motivated to send their daughters to the 
school. They should be informed about the utility of girls 
education. 

4. Incentives like free uniform, free stationery, free mid"day 
meals and text books should be given to all the poor girls. 

5. The practice of early marriage of girls in the villages 
should be put to an end. 

6. NFE centre should be started in the village. 

7. All the facilities like (naps, charts, furniture, library 
books, sport material, globe should be supplied to the school 
under the operation Black Board Scheme. The teaching should be 
made more attractive. 

8. Mahila handals should be energised with income generating 
programmes and for promoting girls education. 

9. The help of voluntary agencies should be taken for launching 
UPE in the village. 

10. The village Anganwadi should function properly. Some checks 
should be exercised on Anganwadi workers. 


I «t— 



Marne of Village/Location - BALAWAS (HISAR) 


Oistance from DPEO 
Distance from BEO 

Linking Pakka road 

Bus Service 

Total No. of Households 
Nature of land 


: 2 5 Km 
: 25 Km 

: 1/2 KM 

: 1/6 KM. 

: 257 

: Agricultural land is not 
fertile due to lack of 
irrigational facilities 


Crops grown 
Main Communities 
Main Occupation 
Health Facilities 
Electricity • 


Me. of Balwadi 
No. of Anganwadi 
Mahila Manda1 

Drinking water facilities 
No. of Handpump 
No. of Tap-water 
No. of Tube-we11 

Educational setup 
Part School 
Primary School 
Middle School 
Secondary School 
Higher Secondary School 

No. of Teachers for Primary Class 
Ma 1 e 
Female 

Households Surveyed 

No. of Community leaders in 
Group Discussion 
No. of Participants in Group 
0iscussion 


Wheat, Cotton, Barley, 

Mai ze 
Hindu Jat 

Agriculture 

Available distance of 2 Km 

The village is electrified 
But 200 houses do not have 
electric connection. 

One 

Two 

One 


01 (Only one ) 
30 (Thirty ) 

03 (Three) 


One 


4 Trained 
Ni 1 

25 


: 4 
: 1 1 




Village : BALAWAS <HISAR) 
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depends on rainfall. But rainfall is a gamble and villagers 
suffer a lot when there is no rainfall. It; is the main reason of 
poverty in the village. The children of the agricultural labour¬ 
ers also help their parents in the field to earn money. The 
parents do not; send their daughters to school and they remain 
busy in the household 'warT . to loot after the younger sibling's 
and remunerative work. All these factors contribute to the con¬ 
tinuing discrimination against girls and women. 

SUGGESTED 1. NTEB.VENT IGNS 

Twenty five households were visited. One teacher arid four 
community leaders mere interviewed. In the group discussion 
eleven persons participated. The following interventions are 



suggested 

b ased on d i scuss i on and 

field observation 

of 

investiga- 

tors. 





t 

1 . Some 


small scale 

i ndus t r i e s r.hou 1 d 

t3 £ 

starts d in 

the? vi 13 

a g s t o g i v e 

amp layment 

so the unemployed 

rural youth. 

Th L s w i. 1 i 

improve the 

economic -;t 

atus of the household 

s . 


2. Some vocational courses l ike cutting and tailoring, embriod- 
ary, beautician, f ai.shj.on designing etc. should be started in the 
village. Primary education should be made an essential require¬ 
ment tor getting admission to these courses. This may motivate 
girls ,ioin and continue primary education. 

J,. A non-fortnal education centre should be started in the 
village tot the out of school girls. 

4. Support services like Creches, Anganwadi, Balwadis etc 
should be started m the village so that the parents can be 
pursued md convinced to get their daughters admitted .-in the 
■school . 

5. Provision for a middle and high school in the village should 
be made so that the girls may continue their studies after the 
romp.1;?tion of primary education. 

6. Tpe school should be made attractive by .introducing new 
techniques of teaching and learning. 

7. Essential equipments and material like charts, maps, globe, 
furniture, d L ack-boards, tats and transistors etc., should be 
given to the Primary School under Operation Black Board Scheme. 

8. Mahila hand a Is should he energised to promote girls educa- 
1i on i n th o v 1 11 aq e . 


\ 0 * 




Name of Vi 11 age/Local* ion — DAHIMA (HISAR) 


- Distance f p am DP E 0 
• Distance from BECJ 

- Linking Pakka road 
-- Bus Service 

- Total No. of Households 

- Mature of land 

- Crops grown 

- M a j. n C o mmu niti.es 

- Main Occupation 

-- Heal t h Facilities 

- Electricity 

- No. of Balwadi 

- No. of Anganwadi 

- Mahi 1.3, Man dal 

- Drinking water facilities 
No. of Handpump 

No. of Tap-water 
No. of Tube—well 

- Educational setup 

Part School 
Primary School 

PI 1 cid 1 e Schoo 1 


Secondary School 
Pligher Secondary School 

- No. of Teachers for Primary ( 

.Mai e 
Female 

— Households Surveyed 

- No. of Community leaders in 
Group Discussion 

— No. of Participants in Group 
Discuss ion 


: 19 Km 

: 19 Km 

: 1/6 Km. 

: Bus service is available 

: 331 

: Land is plain and fertile 
; Wheat, Cotton. Bajra 
: J at , Pun ,i ab i , Brahm i n 
t Agriculture 
: At a distance of 5 Km. 

: Village Electrified 


: 150 (One hundred fifty) 

: Govt. Primary & 2 Private 
Schoo1s 

; S.D. Public School and 
p raga t i P.vb lie Primary Co 
Ed. Schoo? 

ass: 

> o 

: 24 ' 


: IB 




Village : DAHIMA (HISAR) 


The land of village is fertile and plain but due to lack of 

< 

proper irrigation facilities, it is not much productive. Mother 
is entirely responsible for health and care of the daughter. 
Male members are mostly busy working outside the home. Main 
communities inhabited in the village are Jat and Punjabies. 

Purdah system is still prevelent in the village. It is 
strictly followed from adults males belonging not only to the 
family but to the village as a whole. Folk dances and Bhangras 
are performed on the birth of a male child. The birth of the 
female child is not welcomed in the family. On her birth the 
villagers feel sad and curse their luck. This discrimination is 
adversely affecting the status of the girl child in the society. 

Most of the villagers are illiterate. They do not realise 
the importance of girls education. They still think that 
education is not meant for girls as their main function is to 
look after the domestic work. They are to be confined to the 
four, walls of the house. Hence the girls enrolment in the school 
is very low. 

Mostly the girls are detained at home for looking after the 
siblings and helping parents in occupations and remunerative work 
On the other hand boys are encouraged to take interest in the 
studies. This type of gender bias is an hinderance 
universalisation of primary education of girls. 


in the 



SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS 

24 households were visited. One teacher and five community 
leaders were interviewed. In the group discussion, 18 persons 
participated and the following suggestions were made in Lhe 
discussion. 

1. Incentives should be given on time to girls belonging to all 
communities. 

2. Community 'should be made aware of the evils of purdah system 
and the orthodoxical attitude towards the education of girls. 
Parents should also be made aware of the value of girls education 
and women empowerment. 

Z. NFE centres should be opened in the village. 

4. More female teachers should be appointed in the school. 

5. Income generating programmes should be initiated for 
economic development of the rural women. 

6. Test of identification of sex of child (Aminocantesis) 
should be strictly banned. 





Name of Vi. 1.1 age /Lacat ion 


DHANIJAIMAL (HI S AR 


D i. s t a n c e f r o i n D P E U 
D i s t -x n a e f r o m B E 0 

L i n h: i n g P a k k a r o a cl 

Bus Service 

Total No. of Households 
Nature o f 1 an d 

Crops grown 
Plain C a m mu n i t i e s 
Main Ocr.up a t i on 
Health Facilities 

E1 ec v r i c i. ty 

No, of Balwadi 
No, or An-::•miii : i'"n 
Mah i 1 a Hand a .1 


: 40 Km 

40 Km 

: Linked with Pucca Road at 
a distanca a f 1 A..1 /2 Km. 

: Availab 1 e 

: 200 

: Fertile with irrigational 
f a c i 1 i t i e s 

: Wheat., Cotton 

“ Bishanoi, Jet, Hari j ans 

: Agriculture 

: No medical facility in the 
V i 11 ag a 

: The village is e 1 et:tr t fied 


Dr inking water 

f ac 1 1 i t i i’9 


No . 

o Hand pump 


* VO 

No . 

o f T a p - i*i a t e 

r 

: 0 5 

No . 

of Tube —we 1 

1 

: 07 


Ed u c a fiana 1 set uo 
Pif-t School 
P r i ma r y Sc: h o a 1 
i v l i 1.1 d i e Sc In oo 1 
Second ary Schoo1 
Higher Secondary School 

No, a f Te achers r o r P r i m* 
M a 1 e 
P" e m a 1 e 


Households Surveyed r 24 

Na of Community leaders j.n 

Fi ron c> D1 scusv? i on - d 

Nr-. . of Part • c ip ant-/, m B roue 

D'l•.*»>. ussion : 3 , 





Villages DHANI JAIMAL (HISAR) 


The village is located at a distance of 40 Km. from Hisar. 
No medical facility is available in the village. It is available 
at a radius of 6 him. The nearest maternity centre is available 
at a distance of 6 Km. The nearest government medical centre is 
at a distance of 6 Km. Only one midwife is available in the 
village. These facts indicate that, the village have poor medical 
facilities at their disposal. The village women face great 
difficulties at the time of birth of a child. There is only one 
primary school in the village. It is a single teacher school. 
The building of the school is insufficient to provide facilities 
to the students. There is no toilet facilities to the students. 
When the girls students feel the urge of toilet they go to their 
homes and rarely return to the school. This process results in 
irregular attendance and ultimately their drop-out from the 
schoa1 . 

An electric pale fixed in the school campus exposes students 
to life hazards. Once during rainy season a student was electro¬ 
cuted by touching it. The students have to cover the deep sand 
route to reach the primary school. The building of the school is 
not only insufficient but also in delapitated condition. It 
requires immediate heavy repairs. 

As it is a single teacher primary school, the functioning of 
the school is adversely effected when the teacher proceeds on 
leave or reaches late. He comes from a distance of 25 Km. 
Mostly ’ the school remains lacked in the absence of the teacher. 
This situation often results in the drop-out of the children. 



During the interview, the parents revealed that they want to send 
their children to school, but as there is no facility in the 
school , they are helpless and so they detain their children at 
home - 

Early child marriage is common in the village. The girls 
are married between the age of 6 to 13. Group marriages are also 
arranged. The early marriage of girls has become the main cause 
of the drop-out of girls and it also results in large family 
s ize. 

There is Purda system in the village. Even in the absence 
of male members in the house, young ladies are seen with long 
Ghurighat while doing household work. They remain supressed and 
lead a difficult life. It effects their health adversely. They 
have no time for leisure and pleasure. Their life is dull and 
monotonecus - 

Most of the parents are illiterate. They don't give impor¬ 
tance to the education of girls as their main aim of life is to 
marry girls on the onset of puberty. Parents feel that girls are 
PARAYA DHAN. Hence there is no .justification in wast ing. money on 
their education. Such thinking of parents is a hindoranc.e in the 
wav of girls education. Financial constrants, load of domestic 
work, care of siblings are some other reasons for non-enrolment 
of girls. 


US 



SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS 


Twenty four households were visited. One teacher and five 
community leaders were interviewed. In the group discussions, 
ten persons participated. The following points are suggested 
based ' on group discussion and field observations of the 
investigators. 

1. Wide propganda should be made in the village against the 

child marriage. The help of voluntary agencies should also be 

taken to convince the; people of the village about the harmful 

effects of child marriage. 

\ 

2. The purdah system should be put to an end. Women should be 
made aware of their rights. A non—formal education centre should 
be started to give education to these women. 

3. Parents should be made aware of the utility of girls 
education. Parents of the girls should be contacted personally. 
They should be convinced to send their daughters to schools. Wide 
publicity should be made in the village regarding girls education 
and women empowerment. 

4. A Primary Health Centre should be started in the village. 

5. Single teacher school should be reclaced by multi teacher 


s c: h o o 1 . 

6. Provision of a middle school should be made in the village 
so that the children especially girls can continue their studies. 

7. The necessary repairs should be made to the building. 

8. Some additional room should be got built in the primary 


school, building. 



9. All the facilities like Maps, Charts', Sports Materials, 
Library Books, Two-in-one etc. should be provided in the school 
under Operation Black Board Scheme. 

I. 0. At 1 east one female primary teacher should be appointed in 

the primary school. 

II. Support services like Creches, Anganwadis, Balwadis etc 
should be provided in the village so that the girls may be spared 
from the household work, care of siblings and get enrolled in the 
schools. 

12. Incentives like free stationery, uniform, mid-day meals, 

books should be given to girls to increase their attendance. 

13. A NFE centre should be opened in the village for giving 

education to the out a f school girls. 

.14. The electric pole should be got shifted from the school 

compound - 

15, Toilet facility should be provided in the school. 

lb. Government or Village Panchayat should empower women in the 

village" to look after schooling and attendance. 

17. Community people should come forward and help in providing 
physical facilities in the school. 

18. Mass media should help in making parents aware of the 

utility and significance of education in the lives of girls. 

19. Income generating programmes should be started for women to 
give them economic relief. For this Mahila Mandals should be 
energised with income generating programmes and promoting girls 


e due at. ion . 



Name of Village/Location 


BHOJ RAJ (HISAP} 


- Distance from DPEO 

- Distance from BEG 

- Linl-ing Pakka road 

- Bus Service 


: 17 km 

: 17 1m 

: I. 1 i'il ed w ’ th bii ..--,- TiacI 
: l. a 1 Bur Se> \ i c.■ 


- Total No. of Households 


- Nature of land 


~ Crnf? crown 

- Main Communities 

- Main Occupation 

- Health Facilities 


: F'tie hut due 'c lacl of 
■ r i i ga t i or.a l f ac ■ 1 T i es 1; 
depends up. ri Fait fall . 

: 

: Jat , Eralnnans, Hat ; jan 
: Agi icu1tu re 
: One medical sub Centre 


- Electricity 

- No . of E? a 1 wad i 

- No. of Anganwadi 

- M a h i 1 a M a n d a 1 

- Drinking water facilities 
No. of Handpump 

No. of Tap-water 
No, of Tube-wel1 


Electrified 


One 

One 


N i 1 
1 5 
N i 1 


-■Educational setup 
Part School 
Primary School 
Middle School 
Secondary School 
Higher Secondary School 


- Households Surveyed 

- No. cf Community leaders in 
Group Discussion 

- No. of Participants in Group 
Discussion 


Two public school 
One middle co-educational 
Nil 
N i 1 


1 


: 24 


No. of Teachers for Primary Class 
Male 
Female 



: 1 5 







Village 


BhoJ Raj CHISAR) 


There is great -scarcity of drinking water in the village. 
Water of the village is saltish which is harmful to the, health. 
Taps and wells are located far away from the village. Girls and 
woman have to spend lot of their time in fetching water from the 
distant places. 

Majority of the girls in the village are not able to take 
advantage of the educational facilities available in the village. 
Most of them have to take care of siblings when their mothers are 
at work m the fields. 

Parents are indifferent towards girls' education. They are 
not interested in sending them to school because they help them 
in their occupations and other remunerative works. 

Most of the parents are illiterate. They do not give much 
importance to girls education. They feel that the girl have to 
go back to their matrimonial home so there is no point in wasting 
money on education and empowerment of women. 

There is only one middle school in the village. High school 
is situated very far from the village, so parents hesitate to 
.end their daughters to far away school. Consequently the girls 
discontinue their studies after middle stage. 

Load of domestic work, care of sibling, help in parental 
occupations are the main reasons -fop the girls non-enrolment :jnd 
discontinuation of education. 

GUSH hi, TO) INTERVENTIONS 

Twer*. tv four households were visited. One teacher and five 
commun lenders were interviewed. A group discussion in which 



15 persons participated was held in the village. Following 
point's are suggested based on group discussion and field observa¬ 
tions of the investigators. 

1. Awareness campaigns may be organised to acquaint villagers 
about the utility of girls education. 

2. Quantity of incentives should be increased and given to all 
the poor girls irrespective of their caste, colour and creed. 

3. Anganwadis, Creches, Balwadis should be made more attractive, 
for the children. 

4. Income generating programmes should be started to improve 
economic status of the villagers. 

5. Government schools should be made attractive and teaching 
should be made more effective. 

6. Day boarding schools to be started. 

7. The present middle school should be upgraded to high school. 

8. Water of the villages is saltish which is harmful to health. 
Drinking water should be made easily available to the villagers. 
Presently taps and wells' are located far away from the village. 
Therefore girls spend most of their time in fetching water. 

9. Plahila Mandal should be energised to promote education and 
empowerment of girls and women. 

10. Community leaders should work hard to check the early mar¬ 
riage of girls in the village. 

11. One NFE centre should be started in the village. 

12. Village schools should be made attractive. All the facili¬ 
ties should be provided in the school. The standard of teaching 


should be raised. 



Name of yUlage/Location 


DABRA (HISAR) 


i'll a C anc e from DPE0 
0istan a & fr a m BED ( 

. i n !< i n >:■> P a k k a ro ad 

Bus Service 

Total N o , o f H o u s a h a l a s 


Mature of land 

C roci-s c; rown 

h a i n Common i r res 

il a i n Occup at l an 

Health Facilrti e-5 

Electr ic:.i ty 

W o . o f B a J. w a d r 
hlo . a f Ang antii ad i 
Hah l J. a Man d a I 

*.)r ink mo wa ten' f ac i lit! c*s 

Ho. of HandpwiTC! 

Ho . a f Tap-t<ia t a r 
Ho, of Ti.ibe-i.iM; i 1 

Educ ational as cud 
Part School. 

Primary Sc hooI 
rlidd la Sent:>oi 
-Sec ■:> nd-ary Sch a o 1 

Hiohar Secondary Scnooi 


: 8 Km 

: 3 I'm 

: Linked with pucc a Road 

: Bus service js available 

; 500 (479 hale Headed ■+■ 21 
Fema1e Headed ) 

: Pert! .1 e (P 1 a i n ) 

: Wheat', Cotton ' 

i J a t, B r a h /n i n , H a r r a n 

: A yric i.i 11 u r a 1 C u 1 tiva t i on 

: One PHC in the village 

; Village Electrified 

: 4 

i 25 (Twenty five) 

: 104 (One hundred four> 

: 3 (Three only) 

■ 

n 

m 

: One high school with . 
p r i <n a r y s c f i a o 1 


o f 


T e ach e rs 
fl a 1 e 
F-"cmal s 


for 


Pri.mary Class: 


1 

3 


Households Surveyed : 20 

No. of Community leaders in 
Group .Discussion : 3 

No. of Partic; a an t s i. n C rouo 
Discussion : 8 




Village i DABRA (H1SAR) 


The village culture is greatly influenced by the culture or 
the nearby urban culture of Hi.oar city. Folk dances and folk 
songs are organised on festivals and special occasion like mar. 


r 1 age 

and birth 

of the male child. It is a pity that 

th e 

v i 11 a g — 

e rs 

are still 

following the traditional practice of 

celebra11 ng 

t h t* 

b i r t h o f 

male child with great pump arid show 

b v 

b e a t :i. n g 

Th a i i 

e , r i n g l 

ng bells and distributing sweets. ! 

i->u V 

wnon a 

f <? mal 

e child is 

born, the villagers take it as their t 

:> ad 

luck and 

feel 

sad ■ 





The people of the village are mostly illiterate. There are 
schools but the parents do not send their daughters to the school 
after primary education. The people of the village have faith in 
t r ad i t i on a 3. del iefs. 

The primary school is attached with the high school. There 
are three government and two public schools in the village. Most 
of the economically better families send their children to public 
school. 

T h e m e d i c: a 1 facilities in t h >.:■ village are adequate. There 
is a Primary Health Centre in the village in which two trained 
nurses and two trained midwives are regularly working. There are 
two medical practitioners (allopathy) in the village. In the 
case of emergency the villagers rush to Civil Hospital Hisar to 
avail medical facilities from the medical practitioners in the 
city. 





Table 4.3 


No. of Children in Age Group 0-14 years 

Scheduled Caste Other Community 



0-6 

6-11 

1 1 -1 4 

T o t a 1 

0-6 

6-11 

1.1-14 

Tata 1 

M a 1 a 

224 

116 

46 

386 

596 

384 

179 

1159 

Female 

190 

06 

25 

301 

369 

179 

109 

657 

Total 

414 

202 

71 

687 

965 

563 

288 

1816 


Table 4 . 4 

No. of Literate and Illiterate 


Literate 

ft Illiterate 

ft 

Total 

ft 

Male 

986 

(48.67), 1040 

(51 a 0 /') 

2026 

(100) 

Female 

439 

<25.64) 1273 

(74.36) 

1712 

(100) 

Tot a 1 

1 423 

2313 


3738 



Ihe above data reveals that 51.33ft male population is illit¬ 
erate. Literacy rate of female is only 25.64ft. It is due to the 
fact that most of the girls remain busy in the domestic work. 
Majoritv of the girls belonging to weaker sections are detained 
at home to look after the younger siblings. 

SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS 

Twenty households were visited. One teacher and three 
community leaders were interviewed. In the group discussion 
eight persons participated. The following interventions are 

•vignmt.'ei n.w'd on discussion of field observation of invest ig.a- 
t o r r;. 


iss- 







1. There is a great need for openning creches in the village, 

2. Political interference is common in the case of teachers 
recruitment and transfer. This should be avoided, 

3. The teaching learning process should be made attractive. 

4 . Local Pancrhayat snould take keen interest in the development 
of village, 

S> - The participation of women in the educational arid economic 
development of the village should be encouraged. The parents 
should be motivated to send their girls to the school, 
d. A non formal education centre should be started in the 
village to educate the villagers. This will also motivate the 
villagers to send their wards to school. 

' - Bovarnment or village Panchavat should empower women in the 
village to look after girls schooling and attendance. 

B. Mahila Hand a1 should be energised with some income generat¬ 
ing schemes. 

9, More incentives to girls should be given. Incentives should 
b e given on times. 

Parents should be made aware of utility of girls education. 
Parents of girls should be contacted personally. They should be 
convinced to send their daughters to school. 



Mams of Village/Location 


DUP.SA COLONY 


"Slum Area" (HISARi 


D i '5t a n e f r a m DP EO 
Distance from BE'O 

l. j.nk ing P akka road 

Bus Service 

Total No. of Households 
Nature of land 
Crops grown 
hi a i n CoiTHTu.ua i t i e s 

Main Qccupation 
Health Facilities 


3 Km 
3 Km 

Linked with Pucca Road 
Bus service is av a 1 1ab1e 
175 

Plain and Fertile 

Bhatra, Dak ant. Brahman , 
Kushi Singikat, Chamar 

Labouring, Sheepkeeper 

Health faci1ity are 
availab 1 e 


Electricity 


Electricity facility are 
available 


No. of Balwadi : :< 

Mo. of Anganwadi : '•< 

Mahila Hand a 1 - x 


Drinking water facilities 


No. of Handpumo 
No. of Tap~water 
No. of Tube—well 

E d uc a 1 1 a n a 1 s a t u p 
Part School 
Primspv Schoo1 
Middle School 
Secondary Schoo1 
Higher Secondary 

No. of Teachers for 
Male 
Ferna 1 e 


Yes 

03 


Nil 
N i 1 
Nil 
N i 1 

School : Nil 

Primary Cl ass : Ni1 


Hou-s ehoIds Surveys d 

No. of Community leaders in 
6 r o u p I) a a c i is s i a n 
No. of Participants 
Discussion 



in Group 


15 





Slum: DURGA COLONY (HISAR) 

Dui'qa Lolony was habitated in 1V66 with the persons miorateci 
f roin F- akistan. The total population of the colony j.s as under: 


Male 


Femal e 

Total 



470 


410 

880 



Sikhs 


Hindu 

Total 



50 


830 

880 



op 

BC 

Others 

Total 



400 

420 

60 

8 B0 



There are 

210 

persons who 

* are working 

as labourers 

and 70 

persons are in s 

e p v 

ice. 50 are 

shopkeepers 

, 100 in business, arid 

150 are houseworker 

. Marriages 

i are held in 

Mandir or Gurudwara. 

Birth of the son 

is 

celebrated, 

but not of 

the daughters. 

Bhanda— 


r<i arranged at the death of an old person. Dowry is aiven ac¬ 
cording to the economic status of the family, Purda system exists 
in the families. Gida and Bhangra are played at the- time of mar¬ 
riage. Guru Nan ak layanti, Diwali, Hoii. , Naurst and Dushchra are 
the main festivals which are celebrated in.the village. 

Women have no leisure time. They not only work at home but 
also out side the home to earn their livelihood. Girls in the 
age group 6-11 years helps their mothers in household work. 

Medical facilities are available within the distance of 5 Km 
which' is in the reach of the people. But due to ignorance and 

illiteracy, they are not availing the medical facilities regular— 
ly. 





Most of the villagers are living below the poverty line 


T o 


earn their livelihood they have to work for the whole day. The 

area where they i ive is very dirty and unhyqen i . Early mar- 

r i age ■'3 are common , consequently the girls become mothers at an 

early age. Some boys ano girls spend their rime in picking up 

waste materials. The drains overflow and give out bad smell. 
The condition trf the huts, where they are living is deplorable, 
hi as t of the women and girls were looking pale, weak, lean and 
thin. Some of them were suffering from different diseases. 

Table 4.5 

Literacy Rate in the Colony 


M a 1 e 

v% 

Total 

F etna 1 e 

Vi 

Total 


Literate 199 

42.35 

89 

i . 70 

288 

32.72 

Illiterate 27J 

57.65 

32 J. 

78.30 

592 

67 „ 28 

Total 470 

1 00 .00 

410 

j. 00 . 00 

880 

100.00 


The above table indicates that literacy rate of females is 
only 21.70V,, while mala is 42.35V.. The female literacy rate is 
very low because of the following reasons. 

1. Early marriages of girls. 

2. Girls remain busy in domestic work anrJ looking after s.ib- 
1 i n g s . 

3. The girls remain busy in doing some jobs like picking up 
■■■) late materi al and earn something to help their parents. Thus 
the girls do not go to schools. 





SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS 

Twenty one households, were visited. One teacher and throe 
community leaders were .interviewed. In the group discussion 
eight persons participated. The following interventions are 
suggested based on discussion and fie lei observation of invest iga- 
tors. 

1. Campaigns should be made against the prevalent tradition at 
child marriage.. The people of this area should be made aware 
that early marriages cause many diseases. 

2. The people of area should also be made aware of utility at 
g i r 1 s e d uc a t; i an . 

3. They should be motivated not to discriminate between the 
diet of boys , and girls. The diet should be provided to the 
children on the basis of their health requirements and not on the 
basis of se. 

4. A primary school should be opened in this slum area so that 
the children may be admitted in the school. 

5. One NFE centre to be started in this area. 

6. Mahila Mandals should be organised with income generating 
programmes and for promoting girls education. 

7. Mass Media should help in making parents aware of the utili¬ 
ty and significance of education in the lives of their daughters. 
S. Support services like Creches, Anganwadis, balwadis etc. 
should be started so that parents can be contacted and convinced 
to get their daughters enrolled. 

9. Some income generating programmes should be started. 

Patents should be made aware of the legal age of marriage of 
girls. 

w 


10 . 



Name of Vi 11age/Location - THANDISARK CHISAR) 


- Distance from DPEQ 

- Distance from BED 

- L i n k i n o P a k k a r o ad 

- Bus Service 

- Total No. of Households 
-- Mature of land 

- C v' o p s g r a >*i n 

- Mai,n Commun 1t ies 

- Main Occupation 


— Health Facilities 
~ Electricity 

— Mo. of Balwadi 

— No» of An q ani*iad i 

— Mah v i a Mandai 

■ - Dr 11 ",icin >3 water faei 111 ias 
Mo. of Handpump 
No. of Tap-water 
No. of Tube—well) 

— Educational setup 

Part School 
Primary School 
Middle School 
3 e c on d a r y S c h o o 1 
Higher Secondary School 

— Mo. of Teachers for Primary 

Ma 1 e 
Hemale 

— Households Surveyed 

— No. of Community leaders in 
Group Discussion 

— No. at Participants in Group 
Disc usb ion 


: 4 Km 
; 4 Kin 

: 1/2 Km. 

: Available 

: 150 

: Plain and Fertile 

: Singikat 

: Labourers who pick up wast 
materials 

: At the distance of 2 Kin. 

: Electricity is available 

: k 

: ?< 

: :< 

: 02 (Two) 

: Mil 
: Nil 

: One Govt. Primary School 

3 • 

: 1 
: 13 

: 1 


: 15 






Vi11 aget THANDIBARK (HIBAR) 


The residents of this area follow Hindu rituals. 1he - v 
celebrate the Hindu festivals and worship Durga Mata. 

Most of the inhabitant of this village are poor. They are 
living below the poverty line. To earn t'heip livelihood, they do 

menial jobs. They pick up the waste materials and sell them to 
Kabaries and earn a few rupees. The male member pull rikshaws 

and girls work as maid servants. 

The surroundings were very dirty. fhe drains were full of 
dirty water and spreading foul smell. Mostly people aie living 
in mud huts in this area. The condition of the huts was deplora¬ 
ble. The inhabitants were exposed to rain water and sun shine. 
It was not safe to live in these huts. 

Instead of joining the schools, majority of the children do 
the manual jobs. They work as maid servant in the houses of rich 
people in the city. They are' also employed in small scale and 

cottage industries in the nearby town. 

Girls are married at an early age of 8 to la years. They 
become mothers at tender age and as such are exposed to health 
hazards „ Most of the women were weak, pale and suffering from 
different diseases. 




SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS 

Thirteen households were visited. One teacher and one 
community leader was interviewed. In the group discussion 15 
oertorvi participated. The following points are suggested based 
on group discussion and field observations of the investigators. 

I. . Government and local bodies should improve the living 
conditions of the inhabitants. Voluntary agencies should also 
corns forward to help these people, 

2 > Child labour is a slur on the name of the country. It is 
cruelty to the children. These children should be admitted to 
the schools and all the incentives should be given to them to 
Join the school. They should also be provided facilities for 
'.'ocitional education so that after the completion of the educa¬ 
tion, they may be able to do some useful job to earn livelihood. 

Comprehensive campaigns should be made against the tradition 
of child marriage. The villagers should be made aware that the 
girls becoming mothers at an early age, suffer from various 
health problems through out their life. Hence they should be 
m i rci nut before 18 years. Early marriages result in large 

f am i J which are not only Harmful for the family members out 

s.j fur the 'ration as i who > e . 

-4. rlnhila M anti a is should also ds made active in these areas to 
p re mo g i. r 1 s a cue at ion .. 

■n.* school should ds made attractive by providing all the 
r u:; ; ; v •, e-s and introducing now techniques of teaching. 


I3» 



The Household Context 


i i 

In all 219 households were visited, The information 
obtained by the investigators is presented below. 

Table 4.6 

Description of sample Households in Block Hisar I. 

Total No. of Households 
Total No. of Member hou 
Average size of households 5:6 
Re 1igion 

No, P ercent age 

Hindu 218 9B.7 

Sikh 2 0.9 

Mother Tongue 


Hind i 

201 

T) 

h* 

CO 

Pun j ab i 

13 

5.9 


In all 1231 persons were residing in the sample Households. 
The average siae of the household was 5:6. Majority (98.7*4) of 
the sample population was Hindus and the rest was Sikhs. Majori¬ 
ty in the community (91.8*/,) was Hindi speaking and rebf of the 
community was speaking Punjabi. 
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1 ah f c •-* . 

Drinking Water 


i a e 

W e J 1 

Bored wel 1 

Dis t anc: e 

C1 oseby 
0.5 km 
1 km 


8 a. 7 

119 5 4.7 

9i-' 42.1 


No , 'i ?rc e n t 

5 2.3 

J. J 9 5 4 .3 

95 43.4 


5 4% of 

t.hre e pfM'cent 

54% of 
0.5 km. More 
more than one 


the population takes water from the wells. Forty 
t a k e s w afcer tram b a r e w (? 1 } .... 
the population has source of dr ink i no watpr within 
than 42% have to walk to b'-ing dr in Icing water from 
km. Mostly this task is done by women and girls. 

Table 4.8 

Fuel and Electricity 


Main Source of Fue1 


No. 


P erce n t a g e 


Gas 27 12,3 
Wood 133 60.7 
Cowduncj Cakes 58 26.5 
Availability of Electricity 151 68.9 


Wood as fuel is used by o1 % of the papulation, cowdung cakes 
by 27% and rest use gas as fuel. 

69% of the households has electricity facilities. 


1 32- 









run, cuciKicny, wainau:, ronn 





Table 4.9 


Sanitation 


Drainage F aci1itiea 

Mo. 

Good 69 

Poor ISO 


P er centage 

31.3 

68.3 


To i 1 f> t F ac i 1 i t i es 

Private 04 

Public 84 

Open 131 


01 . G 
38.4 
39.8 


Only 31 households had good drainage system. The rest (69V.> 
had poor drainage system leading to water logging and insanitary 
cond jtions. 

Private toilets were available in 4 households only. 84 
households used public, toilets and majority i . e. 131 (60'/.) used 
open spaces far defalcation. The fact remains that women and 
girls face extreme physical inconveiniences. 


Table 4.10 

Distribution of Household Members According to age Groups 


Age Group 

Male 

Vi 

Feina 1 e 

% 

P e rson 

v 

Vj ?■> 

0-5 

40 

6.67 

52 

8.28 

92 

7 .49 

6-11 

84 

14.00 

104 

16.56 

188 

13.31 

12-14 

63 

10.50 

175 

27.87 

228 

19.38 

15 + 

413 

6B.83 

297 

47.29 

710 , 

57. B2 

Total 

66 0 

100.00 

628 

100.00 

1228 

100.00 


Nearly 58'/, of the household members belonged to age group 
(13a- yea'rs) . 33 percent are of age group of 6 to 14. 


120 > 









Table 4.11 


Distribution of Sample Population by Education Level 



Male 

V, 

Female 

7, 

Person 

=> % 

Illiterate 

283 

47.17 

366 

58.28 

649 

52.85 

Literate below 5 

99 

16.50 

109 

.17.37 

208 

16.94 

Primar y 

65 

10.83 

70 

11.15 

135 

10.99 

Middle 

75 

12.50 

56 

8.92 

131 

10.67 

High School 

52 

8.67 

1 i 

i .72 

63 

5 „ 13 

Higher Secondary 

. 1 . 6 

2.66 

08 

1.27 

24 

1.95 

Degree (Graduate) 

10 

1.67 

08 

1.27 

18 

1.47 

To t al 

600 

(100) 

629 

( 100) 

1228 

(100) 

Table 4.6 reveals that 52.95 

percent 

of the s 

amp 1ed 

house- 

hold members was found illiterate 

, 17 percent was 

1 i 1; e r a t e b u \ 

below arimary level 

and 

only 27 

percent 

had completed 

primar\ 

e d uc a t i on . On 1 y 11 '/> 

had c 

;omp 1 e tied 

middle 

standard 

education anc 


5'/< had completed high school education. 

Table 4.12 

Occupational Distribution of Sample Household Members 


0ccup at ion 

Ma 1 e 

% 

Female 

*/. 

Persons 

► / 

/* 

Aq ricu11ura Cu11iv. 

103 

17.17 


3.50 

105 

8.55 

9 a r v i r: e 

30 

5,00 

1 

0.15 

w .1 


Casual. L abour 

101 

1 6.83 

1.1 

1.75 

1 12 

9.12 

rlouse Wife 

no 

— 

189 

30.10 

189 

15.39 

■■: t h e rs 

65 

10.83 

01 

0.1 5 

66 

5.32 

Non Woi'Kers 

301 

50. 17 

424 

67.51 

725 

59.10 

t ot a l 

600 

(100) 

628 

(100) 

1228 

(100 ) 







I a!..) 1 i? 


4 . ! 



' show® t'h ii + 


rji«rcsr." m x A v i non --worker 


and 


«i8V. 


uome n 


•5 non-worl'sr 


1 5 


JU a , 


12 percent 


J -3 c a3i.ia i wor I-- #> r . On 3 v 9 percem r • ;nl '.-k-r v 3 ■: e sector 

covers even less than .3 percent . 



D 

isrt 

ibu 

tion of Households by th 

0 i r 

Income (per annum) 

5.1.1. 

O . 

. Jl n 

com 

e (in Rs. > 

Wo. of House; 

i"r O i ■ 

:! Percentage t< 
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000 
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000 
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000 
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and above 

-• -V 


j. * 0 
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2 1 9 


i v *0«. 0 
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Table 4.14 


Educational Aspirations of Parents for Children - HISAR I 


Level 

Mai e 

•/. 

F emale 


T o t a 1 

•A 

Prim a r y 

ie 

b - .1 2 

67 

20.55 

85 

13.70 

Midd1e 

B 

*- f \ -y r-\ 

27 

B.28 

35 

5.65 

High School 

61 

20.74 

100 

30.67 

161 

25.97 

Hr. Secondary 

96 

32.65 

67 

20.5 5 

163 

26.29 

Graduation (Gene 

rail 6e 

23.13 

38 

11.66 

106 

1 7.1 O 

G t' a d u a t i o n (P r o f 

esaional) IB 

6. 12 

08 

2.45 

26 

4.19 

P . G. and Abov e 

15 

5.10 

0B 

2.45 

-J 

3.71 

No response 

10 

3.40 

11 

3.37 

21 

3.39 

Total 

294 

(100) 

326 

(100) 

620 

( 1 OO ) 


Only 12'/. parents visualised their daughters going beyond 
higher secondary level of education as compared to 23V, who ex¬ 
pressed such aspirations for sons. Much greater proportion (21/.) 
saw primary education as the ultimate goal for daughters as 
compared to ( 2 V.) sons. As Table 4.14 shows, parental aspirations 
for education of daughters are lower than that of sons. 




Table 4.15 


Occupational Aspirations of Parents far Children - HISAR 


Occupation 

Mai e 

% 

f- e m a 1 e 

»/ 

/( 

Total 

V, 

T e ache r 

24 

7.59 

34 

11 .70 

58 

9.23 

Doctor 

ci 

1.5G 

6 

2.60 

4 

i 

2.9 

Police Officer 

J.2 

r tc} 

m l 7 

2 

0.65 

14 

2.. 24 

Tailoring 

5 

i .56 

rc, — : 

18.56 

62 

9 .. 95 

Nurse 

— 


10 

3.25 

10 

1.60 

House-wif e 

— 

— 

150 

48.86 

150 

24.7 

Govt. Service 

200 

L. T '? CD 

Du ■ *L. 7 

31 

10.10 

231 

t ■ f 

Eng in ee r 


— 

....... 

. 


— 

Any other 

56 

17.72 


?p 

63 

10.11 

No Response 

4 

1.25 

8 

2.60 

12 

1 .93 

Total 

306 

(100) 

307 

(100) 

613 



Table 4.10 shows that occupational aspiration for female 
children are substantially lower and stereotyped' with 49 percent 
parents visualizing housewife as a major occupation for daugh¬ 
ters. 19 percent seek tailoring as occupation, 12 Vi seek them as 
teachers. Only 10 percent seek them in government service as 
compared to 63 percent parents who would like their sons in being 
government services, less than 4'/, like their sons to be engi¬ 
neer, doctor and police officer. 

It is interesting to note that at least 1 to 2 percent visu¬ 
alizes their daughter as police officer, doctor and engineer and 

I 

other emerging occupations are not at all visualized. 





Table 4.16 


Parental Perception about tht» Programme needed for Qirla 


P roq r am me 

Yes 

'A 

Literacy Programme 

140 

63.3 

Income generating 

18 

B. 1 

P rog r amme on Hea 1th 



.and Nutrition 

148 

67,0 


Table 4.16 shows that interviewed parents showed 
preference for literacy programme and programme for health 
nutrition for girls only. Income generating programmes 
mentioned by 8’/* parents only. 


their 

and 

were 



Table 4.17 


Perception of Parents about Reasons for Continuance of Girls 
in Schooling 

Reasons Respo n d e n t s 

Number '/. of the total 


a. Better economic standing of BO 36.5 

household 


b. Parental education 67 30.6 


c ■ 

Parental motivation 

7 71 

32.9 

d . 

Parental suoDort like: 



i 

. payment of fees other than 

tuition fees 

B4 

3B.4 

i i 

. Provision of books 8 >. stationery 

IB 

OB. 2 

i i i 

Provision of adequate food 
and clothing 

47 

2 1 ,5 

i v 

. Creating space and time for 

studies at home 

31 

14.2 

V 

Provision of academic support 
(themselves or paid) 

31 

14.2 

t?. 

Self motivation of the girl child 

B4 

3G. 4 

f , 

Positive attitude of teachers 

35 

1 6 . 0 

Q • 

Any other 

(n = 219) 

0 

O. OO 


Main reasons for continuance of girls in schooling: 

1. Payment of fees other than tuition fees/funds 

I , 

2. Self motivation of girl child 

3. Parental motivation 

4. Pja rental education 

5. Better economic standing of household 


■ . * : 

I 

X 







Table 4.18 


Perception of Parents about Reasons for Girls Dropping out from 
School 


He asons 


Respanden t 

Number '/. of total 


1 . Inability of parents to pay extra .151 

tuition fee/fund 

2. Inability of parents to 

p r o v i d e i" 1 o t h e s a n d s hoes 14 B 

3. Inabi1ity af parents to 

p r o v i d e b o o k s 14 S 

4. Inability of parents to 

provide stationery 121 

5. Inability of parents to 

provide food and medicines 37 

6 . Helping parents in occupation .116 

7. Engaged in remunerative employment 48 

8 . Donest i, c work 195 

9. Care of -siblings 119 

10. Absence of support services via. 

Anganwacli, Balwadi, Creches 16 

11. Early marriage 78 

1.2- Social taboo on' onset of puberty 56 

13. Parental lack of motivation 125 

14. Parental illiteracy 105 

15. Lack, of academic support/he Ip 

from parents/family members others 7 

16. Scnool far away 38 

17- Un-attract ive school environment 21 


65.7 


64.3 


64.3 


52.6 

16.1 
50.4 
20 . 9 
84. 8 
5 1-7 


7'. 0 


9 


5 4 , 


45.6 


3. 0 


L 6.5 


S' - L 





18. Un—suitable school timings 3 

18. Lack of relevance of curriculum J. 

20. No women teachers li 

21. Lack of senarate schools 11 

22. Teachers negative attitude 17 

23. Failu re O 

24. Illness of family members 0 

25,. Own Illness O 

2fc. Any other 0 

n =■■ 219 


1 .3 
O . 4 
4.6 
4.3 
7’. 4 
0.0 
i'i. o 
0 . O 
0 0 


Main reasons for dropping out of girls from school: 

1. Damestic. work 

2. Parental illiteracy 

3. Inability of parents to provide hooks 

4. Inability of parents to pay extra tuition fee 

5. Inability of parents to provide clothed and shoes 





Table 4.19 


Perception of Parents on Reasons for Non—Enrolment of Girls in 
School 



Reasons 

Reap an 
Numb e r '/. 

re 

d e n t 
to tota1 
spandents 

1. 

Inability of parents to pay extra 
tuition fee/fund 

147 

63.9 

r? 

Inability of parents to provide clothes 
and shoes 

117 

50.9 

n 

Inability of parents to provide books 

103 

44.8 

4. 

Inability of parents to provide stations 

ry 107 

46.5 

5 . 

Inability of parents to provide food 
and medicines 

35 

15.2 

6. 

Helping parents in oCcupation 

96 

41.7 

7 . 

Engaged m remunerative employment 

39 

1 7.0 

G. 

Domestic work 

168 

73.0 

9 . 

Care of sib1in q s 

129 

5 6.1 

10. 

P a r e n t s lac k o f mo t i v a t i on 

1 12 

48. 7 

1 j. . 

Parents illiteracy 

139 

60,4 

x ^ 

Nan-availabilitv of school/NFE centres 
c 1 as s t o h a b i t a 1 1 o n 

12 

5.2 

l. '.'J * 

Un—suitable school.timings 

'31 "7 

10.0 

14. 

No women teachers 

29 

12.6 

). 5 . 

No separate school for girls 

29 

12.6 

15 . 

Lack of seprate school for girls 

10 

4.3 

i. 6. 

Cultural factors such as early marriage, 
social taboos and customs, segregation 
of women, purdah etc. 

34 

14.8 

t T 

L • 

Any other 









Five main reasons for nan-enrolment of girls in school; 

1. Domestic work 

2. Inability of parents to pay ci.tra tuition fee 

3. Parents .ill i teracy 
4 . Care af s1 b1 ings 

5. Inability of parents to provide clothes and shoes 


T ab1e 4.20 

Parental Perception on Utility of Girls Education 



U t j. 1 i t y 

Re 

Numb e r 

sponden t 

Y, o f t o t a 
raspondent 

1. 

De-ve lops a positive self image and 
con fidence among girls 

2.1 5 

93.5 

•\\ 

P r e p a r e s g i r 1 s f a r e c: on am i c 
contrib u tian 

1 S5 

30.4 

V.J ■ 

Can improve health and nutritional 
•status of children and other family 
members 

138 

60.0 

4. 

Will ensure education of future 
general; ions 

135 

58.7 

5 . 

Will make girls and women aware of 
their rights 

135 

58.7 


Helps raise age at marriage and reduce 
maternal, infarc and cn31n morta1 ity 

107 

46.5 

7 . 

Helps in reducing the family size 

132 

57.4 

8. 

Will prepare girls for leadership 
roles in society 

46 

20.0 

9 b 

Will prepare girls for participation 
and decision making process in all 
walks of life e.g. family, panchayats, 
municipalities and legislature 

25 

10.9 k 

10. 

Any; other 





Th e table r e veal-3 ; 

i'lo-st of the parent's strongly agreed with all 1 indication 
showxno utility of girls education except the indicators entitled 
as Sir la Education will prepare girls for participation in deci¬ 
sion making process in all walks of life where only 1154 parents 
agreed and 2054 parents agreed that girls education will prepare 
girls for .leadership roLes in society. 



Table 4.21 


Perception of Sander 



.[ n d i c a t o r s N o . 

o f r e soonden t s 

Ran k 

. 1 . . 

Girls and boys need equal 
sduc a tion 

i 87 

!') 


Both need to be given equal 
amount of food 

190 



Both need to be given equal 
health care and m e d .i c: a 1 
attention when needed 

200 

•Jit 

H M 

Both can be assigned same 
du ties/r esponsitai1ities 

160 

11 

5 . 

Both should be given the same 
froedom 

150 

1.2 

6. 

Both should be given equal 
time to play 

170 - 

B 

7 . 

Both can perform all tasks 
equa 11y well 

.!. SO 

/ 

8. 

Both can have similar 
occupations 

.1 67 

9 

9. 

Both have same intelligence 
and abi1i ties 

NJ 

1—L 

in 

J. 

10 . 

Men and women should be paid 

210 

o 


equal wages for equal work 

11. Husband and wife should take 200 3 

all dec ision s jointly 

12. Household work must be shared 183 6 

by all members of the- household 

13. Assets of the family should be 163 1.0 

registered in joint names of 

husband and wife. 


ms' 





Five main perceptions of parents about gender equality: 


1. Boys and girls nave same intelligence and abilities. 

2. Men and women should be paid equal wages for equal work. 

3. Husband and wife should take all decisions jointly 

4. Boys and girls need to be given equal health care and 
medic a1 abtent 1on. 

5. Boys and girls need to be given equal amount of food. 


Table 4 ..2 2 


Distribution 

of sample school 

going 

population 

i by age 

and sex 

Age group 

Mai 

e '4 

F o m a 1 e 


P e rson 

•/, 

Primary 

d-lO 

6jS 

01.82 

57 

67.86 

120 

74.53 

11-14 

14 

18.18 

27 

32.14 

41 

25.47 

15-18 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

*7 ~7 

1OO.00 

84 

1OO.00 

161 

100.OO 

M idd 1 a 

6- 10 

— 

— 

_— 

— 

— 


11-14 

29 

93.55 

39 

1.00.00 

68 

97.14 

15-18 

-J 

6.45 

— 

— 

'“V 

2.86 

Tot a 1 

3 l 

1OO.OO 

39 

1 (50 , OO 

70 

100.OO 

Hign School 
6- 10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_■_ 

11-14 


— 

— 

-- 

--- 


15- IB 

19 

— 

.1.6 

— 

35 


To t a 1 

19 

too,OO 

16 

1OO,OO 

35 

1 OO,OO 

1 n 219 

households, data 

for age group 6- 

14 shows 

that 12 ; 

girls are going to 

primary and 

up per N 

primary c 

\ iVSIa ft'3 . 









Table 4.23 


Distribution of Never 

sex 

Enrolled sample 

child population 

by age and 







__ ___„ 

Age group 

Male 

Vi 

F e in a 1 e 

V* 

P e rson 

Vi 

6 - 10 


34.33 

JiT 

35.92 

60 

35.29 

n. - 14 

17 

25.37 

55 

5 3 . 40 

72 

42.35 

15-1 £3 

27 

40.30 

1 1 

10.68 

38 

22.36 

Tot a 1 

67 100.00 

103 

100 . 00 

170 

100.00 

In 2 

19 households data far ago 

group 6 -I.B 

"iri 11 CJ UJ "E> ■ 

92 girls 

h a ci never 

been to sc! 

Tool . 

On 1y 11 g 

iris were ir 

1 the age group of 

15--IB year 

s and rest 

were 6 

-14 years 

of age. 






Table 4.2 

4- 



Distribution of sample dropout child 

e.! population by 

age and sex 

Age group 

Male 

*/. 

Fema1e 

Vi ■ 

Person ’A 

Primary 

6 — 10 

16 

42.11 

11 

22 m 92 

'"1 —T 

31 . 40 

11-14 


7.89 

27 

56.25 

30 

34 . SB 

15-IS 

19 

5 0 . 00 

10 

20 . 83 

OQ 

33 . 72 

Tot a 1 

38 

100 . 00 

48 

1 00.00 

86 

1 00.00 

M i d d ]. e 

6-10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


11-14 

7 

50.00 

17 

60.71 

24 

57.14 . 

15-18 

7 

50.00 

11 

39.29 

IB 

42.86 

Tata 1 

14 

100.00 

28 

1 00 . 00 

42 

100,00 











In 219 households data for aye group 6-10 showed that 40 
girls had dropped out from primary level and 28 girls from middle 
school . 

T abIs 4.25 

Back ground variables of Dropout of Girls — Hisar I 
Educational level of parents 


1 level 

Fattier 

/. 

Mother 

*4 

1 e v e 1 

5 1 

63.75 

~7 9 

91.1 4 

/I 

T 

~T 

6 

Q 

7.5 

5 

6 . 33 

t 

io 

O 

7 

J. '.1 ~ U 

7 . 5 


. — 

12 

5 

6.25 


2.53 

12+ 

3 

3.75 

— 

— 

To t a 1 

80 


79 



91*4 mothers of sampled drop-out girls were illiterate where 
64*/. fathers of sampled drop-out girls were illiterate. Nearly 8’/. 
fathers had high school education, LOX were under middle level of 
education and less than 5 '/. were graduates. 





T ab1e 4.26 


Birth Order 


B i r t h a r d e r 


4 

5 


No , 

19 

21 

6 


Perc en t aci e 

23 , 75 
41.25 
26. 25 
7.5 

1.25 


G 

Total 


80 


Table 4.2? 

Household Income (per annum) 



No . 

Percent age 

35,GOO + 

4 

5.00 

30,OOO 

16 

20« OO 

25,OOO 

1 5 

1 8.75 

20,000 

19 

23.75 

15,OOO 

17 

21.25 

10,OOO 

9 

11.25 

5 , OOO 

— 

— 


Total GO 100.00 








Table 4.28 


Family Size 


Birth order’ No. Percentage 


1 


4 

5 


1.25 
0.75 
43.75 



Nearly B57, of dropout girls belong to households whose 
income ranges between fts„ 15,000 to Rs . 35,000 per annum. Only 
57, dropout girls belong to households having income above Rs. 
35,000 p .a. , 117, dropout belong to the household income ranging- 
between Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000. Dropout among older children is 
mare. Nearly 65 dropout are from first six and 15 dropout are 
next three. 

56.47 drop-out girls mere between age group of 10—12 years 
and 9.47. girls were upto 6-10 years. ■ This shows successful 
Government efforts to retain children in the system. 

But in the age group 10-14 years dropout rate was found more 
than 567). 'here is an immediate need to enrol these children in 
the forma 1 /’non-forma 1 or distance education programmes. More 







than 507< interviewed dropout girls want to continue theit educa 
t ion . 


Table 4.29 


Caste 


No. Percentage 


General 


Scheduled Caste 22 
Scheduled Tribe 2 
0. B .C - 23 
Total SO 


41 „ 2b 

27.5 


2. b 


28.75 


Educational Aspiration of Parents 

Parents express higher educational aspirations for boys as 
compared to girls. Majority <B9'/,) want secondary and higher 
level of education for sons only. Educational aspirations of 
majority of parents for girls are upto middle or secondary level 
but atleast one third parents now visualise wants to send their 
daughters for higher education. 31’/. parents want higher educa¬ 
tion for their sons whereas 187. parents want higher education for 
daughters. 

Occupational Aspirations 

Occupational aspirations for daughters are lower as compared 
to sons. It is heartening to see that atleast half of the par¬ 
ents not only visualise some of the other occupation for their 





d aughters 


largely as teachers. 


tailors (seem stresses) but also 


as doctors, nurses, police officers, government s 
engineers. 47*/ seek occupation housewife. It is 
inn to see teaching as an occupational choice 
those groups who belong Largely to rural and 


ervants and even 
also encourag- 
for boys among 
urban depr j. ved 


commonitias, 



Analysis of Drop-out Girls Schedule 


i i i 

Table 4.30 


B. No. 

Age Group 

No. of Responden t s 

Percentage Total 

1 . 

6-11 

B 

14.3 


11 - lb 

47 

83.9 

3. 

16+ 

1 

1.8 

4. 

_ Total 

56 

100.0 


b6 dropout girls were interviewed. 14V< ot the girls were 


in the 

age grup 

of 6-11 

years - 

B4-Y. 

were in the age group of 

lb years and 

only 2’/t 

were in 

age 

group of si teen 

y e a r ■5 

above . 



T ab 1 e 

4. 

31 


Distribution Of 

Girls According 

to 

Standard of School 


S . No. 

Class 

No. 

of Respondents Percentage to 

total 

1 . 

1st 


T 


41.1 


r~\ 

I Ind 


24 


42.9 


3 . 

I 11 rd 


08 


14 . 3 


4. 

I Vth 


00 


0 . 0 


5 . 

Vth 


00 


0 , 0 



.Total 


56 


100 .oo 



The above table indicates that 41'/, of the girls dropped out 
after 1st standard. 43V. girls left the school after .-.nd standard 











and 14ft girl's left the school after III standard 


Table 4.32 

Distribution of the Respondents According to Willingness for 
Resuming Education and Attending School 


Resuming Studies Parents like to send to school 

Yes ft No ft Yes V, No ft 


31 35.4 25 44.4 27 48.2 29 31.8 

The above table reveals that out of total respondents 55 V, 
girls want to continue their education while 44V. of the girls do 
not want to continue their education. 48ft of the girls stated 
that their oarents want to send them to school again while 52V. of 
the girls reported that their parents do not want to send them to 
'Sc hoe 1 iig a i n . 


f ah Is 4.33 

Distribution of the Respondents According to Liking for Teachers 
and School 


I. iking of Teachers Liking of School 

Yes !■'. No V, Yes ft No ft 


47 83 ,9 i l2.o 47 83.9 B 14.3 


The above figures nresent that 84ft of girls like the teach — 


e t ■ Mill j. l e 

L 5 ft O f (; n 

qii’is 

h -ave 

no like with 

for the teachers. 

84ft of the 

g ). r 1 s i i k e 

to go 

t O c 

hool but lift 

o f the gir1u do n ot 

3 i !'■« t o g o 

to school. 






i S'* 









Ci’i-U MAIMS HINDI HIND MATHS S-TlIlN 

LlrJ. L> L>ISUli Li 






Table 4,34 


B i bt T* L bu 11 Qh of the Respondents According to Perception About 
Learning in School 

E n .joyed l^sarn ing in the classroom 
Yes Percentage No Percentage 

4c. 82. 3. 5 8.9 


d ropou t g i r 1. ■£> 
girls d i d n a t; 

Table 4.35 


Distribution of Respondents According to host Liked and host 
Difficult Subjects 



Subjects Most 

lik e d 

ho 

s t 

D iff i c u 1 r Sub j ec. t s 

s. 

Sub jects No. o f 

Percentage 


Wo. 

of 

Percentage 

N - 

Respond an f 

s 

Re 

spondsnts 


3. . 

Mathematics 12 

21.4 


47 


B3.9 


Eng 1ish 05 

09.0 


— 



/ ■ 

Hindi 39 

69.6 


02 


3.6 

4.. 

Sc i. e n c. a — 

— 


07 


12.5 

3 . 

Total 56 

3 . 00.0 


56 


100.0 


The above data shouts that 9.1% 

of 

the 

girls 

like t he En g 


lish,, 21% like Mathematics and 70% of the girls like the Hindi, 
subject. 4% of the girls feels that Hindi is a difficult sub¬ 
ject, 84’/, of the girls feel that Maths is a difficult subject 
(while 13% 'Of the girls feel science as a difficult subject. 


The above figures indicates that 82% of the 
enjoyed learning in the class-room while the 9‘/« 
enjoy learning in the class-room. 


is*r 









Table 4.36 


Distribution of Respondents According to Teachers Help in Study 

4ri sponst; No of girls Percentage 

Vjja 30 B9.3 

No 4 7.1 


shows that G9Vi of girls did seek help m studies 


fro.n the teachers wnile 7V, did not seek help in studies from the 
te achers - 


Table 4.37 

Distribution of Respondents According to Difficulties in Studying 
at home 


Response No or girls Percentage 



The above data reveals that 34'/. of the girls feel difficulty 
in doing home work at home while 63V, do not feel difficulty in 
doing home work at homo. 








Table 4.3B 


Distribution of Respondents According to Distance of Their Home 
from School 

S.N. Distance No. of Respondents Percentage of Total 

1. Close 16 

2. 1 Km. 32 

3. 2 Km. 0~ 

A . 3 Km. 0~ 

The above table reveals that 29*/. of the sampled girls coma 
to school from the distance less than one Km., while 57% of the 
g y r1s come to the school from one Km. distance. 

Table 3.39 

Bibthibutef Re«pend*nt« by Mode of Transport for going to 
School 


Mode of Transport 

No. of Respondents 

Percentage 

On Foot 

02 

Cj m 6 j 

By Bus 

53 

94.6 

By Cycle 

i 

CO 

Total 

56 

100.00 




Table shows that 4*/, 

of “the? q ir 1 s hcivR bo go 

to the school an 

foot; 95*/, of the girls 

go to school by bus and 

2’/. of the girls 

go to school by cycle. 



• 

i §7 



k. 


2B.6 

57.1 






Table 4.40 


Distribution of Respondents According to Failure in Exam 

Response No of girls Percentage 

■! as 12 21.5 

No 39 69.6 


The above table shows that 22/, of the sampled girls failed 
v examination while 70V, did not fail in any examination. 

Table 4.41 


Distribution of Respondents According to Reasons of their Drop¬ 
ping out from School 


Re as on 


Respondents 

Number '/, of total respondent 


I n a b ). 1 i t y o f p a r e n t 5 t o p a v a x fc r a 21 
t u i t i a n f e e / f u n d 


6. 




Inability of parents to 

provide clothes and shoes 21 

Inability of parents to 

provide books 19 

Inability of parents to 

provide slation e ry 15 

Inah' I i tv of parents to 

fi r o v x d e f ood and medicines 8 

Helping parents in occupation 16 


Engaged in remunerative employment 


D oiiie s 1 1 wo r 1: 3 6 

•. 1 are of sih 1 i.nqs l,5 


V j > 


33.9 

26.8 

14.3 
28.6 
12. S 

64.3 


| §<* 






10 . 


11. 
12 . 
13. 

14 . 

15 . 

1 6. 


IS. 
19. 


20. 
21 . 


'-p '■Ji 


24. 


25 . 
26. 


Absence of support services viz. 
finganwadi, Salwadi, creches 0 

Early marriage 7 

Social taboo an onset of puberty 11 

Parental lack of motivation 2'-' 

P a ren t a 1 i 11 i t; e r acy 22 

l. a c. k q f a c a d e m i. c s u p p o r t / help 
fron> parents/fami 1 v members others 

School far away (= 

Un—attract i. ve school, environment 1 

Un-suitable school timings t 

Lack of relevance of curriculum L 


No women teachers 1 
Lack of separate schools 1 
Teachers negative attitude 4 
Failure 4 
Illness of family members ' 3 
Own Illness 6 
Any other - 
n = 56 


0.0 

12.5 

19.6 

35.7 
39.o 

0.0 
1 4.3 


1 


0 - o 


0.0 
1.8 
1.8 


7.1 
7.1 
5.4 


10.7 


According to table main reasons for Dropping out of tpris 
school are: 

1. Domestic work 

2. Parental illiteracy 

3. Inability of parents to pay extra tutian fees/funds 

4. Inability of parents to provide clothes and shoes 

5. Lack of parents motivation 


f rom 




Table 4.42 


Distribution of respondents According to various Activities 
(Time in Hours) 

i 

■ N , ,||ct i v i t i es Time in hours 

1. Fetching w'^ter 

2. Fetching fodder ?« fuel 

3. Care of livestock 

4. Making cowdung cakes 
5 . Care of s i b 1 i. no 
b . Cooking 

7 . Washing/cl e a n ,i n a u t e n c i 1 s 
B. Gracing catit I. e 

9. Wage earning activities 

10. Agricultural operations 
iA. Home based production 
12. Any other 

The above table reveals that the maximum time i.e. about 7 
hours are being spent in wage earning activities. One and half 
hours is spent in cooking food. One hour is spent in washing 
clothes and cleaning utensils. About one hour is spent for 
fetching the water and more than half an hour is spent in 1 col¬ 
lecting fodder and fuels. 


0. OB 
0. b 6 


X . V-/-.7 


1 . 02 


6.77 


| fro 




Table 4.42- 


Distribution of the Respondents According to perception 
parents discrimination between boys and girls in provision'? 1 of 
various items 


Response No. 

of respondents 

Percentage 

Food 



Yes 

50 

89.3 

No 

4 

7.1 

Clothing 



Yes 


3 * tj 

No 

53 

94.6 

T oys 



Yes 

47 

B3.9 

No 

6 

14.3 


The above table shows that 89'/, of the respondents discrimi¬ 
nate between girls and boys in food while 7'/, do not discriminate 
in their food. In clothing 47. of the parents discriminate be¬ 
tween girls and boys while 95*/. parents do not feel difference 
between girls and boys. 64 'a of the parents discriminate in toys. 
It reveals that most of the parents do not give equal opportuni¬ 
ties to play with toys to the girls, they discriminate between 
boys and girls. 




I 





Table 4,44 


Distribution of the Respondents According to perception about 
parents discrimination between boys and girls in provision of 
various items. (Help in Studies Ritual and Social Visits) 


Response Mo. of respondents Percentage 


Help in Studies 

■ ‘,1 -i' 


5 i j 


89.3 
7.1 


■ v i. : c 
1 rj '■ 


Ho 


:-c. :l a 1 Visiti 

1 

19 


i .8 

33.9 


f|-,e above table shows that most of the parents 897, give help 
; educ. it ion so the girls. Only 27 girls stated that their 
- . ; v :i t:-i discriminate regarding rituals and social visits. 


f&L- 




iv. Analysis of Non-Enrolled Girls Schedule (HISAR) 

Table 4.45 

Distribution of the Non-Enrolled Girls According to Age Group 


S ■ No.. Age Group No. of Repondenis Percentage to total 


1 . 

6—B 

9 

1 4.5 

2 . 

9-Ii 

lib 

25.8 

5 . 

.1.2 15 


58. i 

t\ . 

15 -» 

0 i 

; , t.‘ 

"~\ . 

Tot a i 


L GO * 'J 1 


The table shows that 62 non-enrolment girls were inter¬ 
viewed. 58'/. were in tine age group of 12-15 years, 26V. in the age 
group of 9 to J. 1 years a rod 15'/. were in the age group of 6 to . 8 
ye ars. 

Table 4.46 

Distribution of Respondents According to the Perception about 
Various on Reasons for Non-Enrolment in School 


No - 

Perception of Respondents 


Respondent 
Number % to 

<S 

\: o t: a 3. 

i h 

Inab i i 3. tv ot par en ts 
tuition fee/fund 

to pay e:<tr 

1 a 

2*' 

40,. 2 

■n 

Inab i. 1 i ty of paren ts 
and shoes 

to provide 

c 3. o thes 

24 

38 .7 

3 . 

Inabi 1 j, tv of parents 

to provide 

books 

. 25 

O « 0/ 

3 « 

Inab i 3 i ty cj f paren ts 

to provide 

stai: ion er 

■v 25 

40.3 

5 . 

Inabi1 i ty of parents 
and medicines 

to provide 

food 

18 

29.0 

6 . 

Helping parents in occupation 


27 

43.5 








"7 

En q aoed in remunerative emp1oymen t 

■ 10 

16.1 

e. 

0 •") ‘"o ■£> c >. ci w o r k 

3 1 

82.3 

v, 

Care of siblings 


35.5 

i < 

f> i. rents 1 ack of mot i v at i?>r, 

28 

45 2 

i ; 

i -• ae n fc s> i 1 1 1 ter a c y 

35 

56.5 

i ? 

Non-availability of school/NFE centres 
close to habitation 


4.8 

.1. 3. 

i..i n—s i.i j. t a b 1 e s c h a o 1 t i. m i n g s 

1 

1 . 6 

>_ . V 

i \i * i < i; i i t i •„» r, i; * 'i C n».? r 

.i. 

j , 4 

i 3 , 

i a c ■, ■' j' ■ = * nr at e s c r t o o 1 f o r gin 1 s 

i 

. 1 . . (S 

i. ft 

. -:ic 1 ■. ov ■•=.;i.(pp cj r t serv i c.es 

.i. 

1 . 6 

i y 

Cultural factors such as early marriage, 


~T ■■■■» 



— 

— 

\i -i ,l 

According to table five main reasons for non-enrolment of 
Is in school as told by never enrolled girls are: 

!. . 

imes t i.c work 

ly; "r v 



R a r e n fc a 1, i 11 i t e r ac y 

56.5 


. 'j * 

Par* ents lack of mat i v a t; ion 

45.2'/ 


4. 

H e 1 ping parents in oc c: up a t i on 

43.57, 


!;•) , 

Inability of parents to pay extra 
t u t i on f s es / f u n d s b oo k s ?*: s t a 11 >:)ri e r v 

40.37 



Cable 4,47 



Distribution of Respondents According to the 
in the School 

Attendance at 

Dihis 


R 3 scions 


No 


No . of cj i r t 
4fc 
15 


Percentage 
74.2 


1 o f a I 


100 . 0 





( 74*/,) 46 out of 62 girl? wanted ‘ n gn t n f;he school where 
i g no. V Hartvoo ■. o oo r o sen o>*. . 


'] ab 1 p 4 . •< ij 

Distribution of Respondents According to Parents Willingness for 
Sending the Girls to School 


R. e spon a e 


Wo. ■’)" q .i r ]. 


P >•* rc en t ao 


Mo 


T ab 1 e ind i c at es 11", a t 45V, par en f s were wi i 1 inq to send t ha i r 
daughters to schools iiin i. 1 r 53V. worn not wj 11 int: ft send their 
dau ghlers x n t h o schoo1s. 


Table 4.49 

Distribution of Respondents According to Self Willingness for 
Attending the School 


Response No., of girls Percentage 


62 ,9 


No 


Table shows that 63V. of girls were willing to attend the 
school while 36'/, were not willing to attend the senooi . 







Table 4.50 


Distribution According to Ability of Reading, Writing & Counting 


Response 

No. of giris 

Percentage 

Reading 

Y e <s 

’j6 

09.7 

. No 

55 

88,7 

N. Reco 

Oi 

H 01.6 ' ••• 1 

T a t a 1 

62 

100.0 

Li r 1 i; 1 n q 

Y as 

05 

08.1' 

No 

r j 5 

86 . 7 

N. Reco 

02 

03.2 

Total 

62 

100.0 

Counting 

Y as 

10 

16.1 

No 

47 

75. a 

N. Reco 

0*5 

uB. 1 

Total 

h 2. 

1.00 . 0 

The above rable reveals that 69'/. 

have no reading, writing 

ability whi1e 

SV< have the ability to wr 

its and read. 69V. of the 

girls cannot 

i*i rite th e i r own n ame wh 1 1 

e only SV, girls can write 

their own names. 76'/, cannot count while only i6’/, can count the 

numbers. 



Distribution 
Usefulness of 

of Respondent According 
Various Programmes 

to Perception about the 


i* Literacy programmes 
ii- Literacy generating programmes 
i :i i . Health and nutrition programmes 






Table 4.31 


Response 


'■-'to. of oirlj 


! J e rc: an v aoe 


i■ Lit er acv pr ogrammes 
Y e s 2 4 

Wo 33 


38.7 




L-LjfML' Te'V oenerat ino pro or am ines 
V e s j 7 



Ho 


i i i . He_a_l_t_h_ a_nd_ nu t r i t i o n prog r ammes 
Yes 
14a 


O 


0.0 
•4.8 


Ihe above table indicates that 39*/, of the never enrolled 
tjirls are of the view that the literacy programmes for girls c.an 
prove useful while 33*/, are of the view that there is no use of 
the literacy programme at all. '27'/, of the respondent; are of the 


view th j v income generating programmes can prove 
y J. t • 1 wn i 1 •? o/y, express the opinion that then is 
programmes. 5% are of opinion that there is no u 
nutrition programmes for thy girls. 


useful for the 
no use of such 
se of health and 


7 




Table 4.52 


Distribution of the Raspondtnt 
Various Activies 

According to Avsrag® Timespanb 

S . N. 

Ac t i v i t i e s 

Time spent in percentage 

i . 

Fetching water 

0.97 

2. 

Fetching fodder & fuel 

0.68 

O * 

Care of livestock 

0.46 

4. 

M <*i 1'! !L Pl Q «7J OWG Lli 1 Cj p_ & hi r} z? 

0.77 

5 . 

l»< iy :*■ '. j t ib 11ncs 

i . 30 

to. 

Cooking 

0.94 

/ « 

Washing/cieaning utenciIs 

0.02 

13 
t.J - 

Brazing cattle 

0.68 

9. 

W a g e sarni n g a c t i v i t i e s 

fc . 68 

i 0. 

Aqr icuttura 1 ope ra fc ions 

0.68 

i i. 

H q me b ased c> roduc: t ion 

0 . ■ / i »::■ 

As the above table indicates that 0.97% of time is spent 


■fetching the water. While 0.687. time is spent on collecting 
fodder and fuel's. 9% of the average time is spent on mage earn¬ 
ing and '.,.30% of the time is spent on' the care of siblings. 

“0.77% of time is spent on making cowdung cakes and 0.94% time io 
s p 9 n t on cct o k i. n g b y th e g .1 r is . 





Table 4.S3 

Distribution of Respondent According to Perceptions of Parents, 
Discrimination Between Male & Female in Provision of various item 


----.-- 

.. . 

. .. • 

• - * ' - -* ' 

Response No. 

O 1 »4 l. 

ria . 

0 arcen t, 

Food 




V e s 

01 


ul .60 

Wc 



9 - . GO 

Come Times 

0 1 


0 1.60 

1 '.J \ MX 



i 00. 00' 

Cloth .i n-.t 

V f? 

i j V* 


03 . 20 

No 

r." q 


95 . 20 

Some Times 

01 


0 J. . 60 

T a t a i, 



j o0 “ 00' 

Tovs and Games 

Y e 

Oil 


00 . J. 0 

No 

:,'o 


32 . 30 

Some Times 

0? 


06 . 00 

No Rec:o. 

■j/ 


5 1 . 60 

Tot al 

62 


100 . 0.0 

B o o k s an cl hi a a a i n e s e t; 
Yes 

c « 

14 


22.60 

No 

■ 02 


3 . 20 

No Rpco. 

46 


74.20 

Total 

62 


100 . 00 


Cont mued 


I & 





Response No. 

of girls 

Percentage 

Helping Studies 

Yes 

15 

24.20 

No 

0 i ' 

1 .60 

Some Times 

03 

04. SO 

Total 

62 

100.00 

Ritual and Social 

Y S a 

40 

64.60 

No 

03 

4.80 

Some Times 

19 

30.60 

Total 

62 

100.00 

Qpportunj. tv for Play 

Yes 

3 / 

59.70 

No 

02 

' 3.20 

Some Times 

20 • 

32.30 

Total 

62 

1 00.00 


The above data reveals that the oarents discriminate between 
boys and girls 1,6% in food. 3.2% in clothing, 23% in'books and 
magazines, 24% in helping studies, 65% in ritual and social and 
6% in play opportunities. Which shows many opportunities 
facilities are not given to the girls. 


and 




V 


Analysis of Teacher Schedule 


In all 28 teachers were interviewee*. Out of which IS were 
■'ernaJes. The age of these teachers ranged between 32 to 51 years 
ui;fh majority at them belonging to age group 40—51 years. ihe 
length of services of these teachers ranged from 5 to 16 years. 
22 teachers were trained, two graduate arid four were untrained. 
i.)ut of 2E2 teachers, 16 teachers lived at a distance of more than 
5 cm.* 16 teachers used to come to school by bus rest come to 

"school by cycle or on '.dot;, 26 teacner-i were married, on i v one 

was unmarr:eo. 1 wo tearners had five enurrsn. two nso tow - 
children, 9 had three children, 9 had two children. 3 had one 
child and tnree had no child. 

Table 4.54 

Perception of Teachers about Reasons for Continuance of Birls in 
Schooling 

Reasons Respondents 

Numbers Rank 


1 . 

Better economic standing 
of household 

13 

5 

o 

F' a r e n t a 1 e d uc a t i. on 

21 

*7/ 

4. 

P a i ■■ q n t a 1 in a t i v ation 

Parental support like: 

26 

i 


i. Payment of fees other 

than tuition fees 

8 

6 


ii. Provision of books , 
and stationery 

/ 

-p 


,i i i . Provision of adequate 
food and clothing 


iO 


i v. Creating space and time 
for studies at home 

6 / 

B 



v. Provision of academic 5 

-sup part it h « ms elves 
a r p a i d 

5, Self motivation of the girl 2Z 
chi i d . 


6. Positive attitude of teachers 


According to Teachers Major Reasons for Continuance of Grils 
Schooling 

1 . !• 1 a r e n tel i a t i v a t j. o n 

2 „ Be 1 f mot i vat ion of the q i r l ch i id 

3. Parental Education 

4. Positive attitude of teachers 

'5 . Ba 11 e r ec:onom i. c s t and ing of housefio 1 d 


Tabie 4.55 

Perception of Teachers about Reasons for Girls Dropping out 

School 


.. M _ Re aeons 


No. of Respondents Rank 


Inability of parents to pay extra 13 

tuition fee/fund 

Inabi1 ity of parents to 

provide clothes and shoes 9 

1nabillty of parents to 

provide b ooks i 1 


4. Inability of parents to 

provide stationery B 

5. Inability of parents to 

provide food and medicines 4 

<».. ’■turjing o aronts in occupation 12 

I •’. Engaged ir remunerative employment 15 


5 

8 

11 
•il 

1 


j 7^- 



in 


from 




s. 

Domestic 'work 

13 

3 

9 . 

Care- of siblings 

6 

10 

1 . 

Huseriuf of support services vn. 
t4nq anwad i , Hal wadi . crecne 

<r 


1 J. „ 

2 3 r J y :n a r ria g e 

i. 0 

db 

J -L u 

Social taboo on onset qt ouoertv 

x i 


.13 * 

Parental lack or motivation 

0 

B 

i ^, 

f a r e;", t a 1 j 1 i i c e r a c \ 


L, 

.i 5 

i q f a a d c* m i c s u p p o r 1 1 h « 1 p 

i ri.nr, parents/farm 1 y members otnerr 

7 

9 

i to . 

tlcnool far away 

.1 O 

6 

-| "S 

Unattract i ve school env i ronment 

6 

10 

.1. B, 

Unsuitable school timings 

7 

Q 

19 , 

Lad- of relevance of curriculum 

O 

8 

20. 

No women teachers 

7 


c-x ■> 

*1. J. • 

LcicIt uf supara 1;e schoo 1 s 

9 

7 


T eac hers n e g ativ e a11it ude 

1.3. 

!;> 

'-n 

It 

F a i 1. u r e 

7 

9 

24. 

I11ness of fam11y members 

6 

10 

2 b „ 

Own Illness 

6 


26 . 

Any other 

14 

-- 


Major Reasons for Dropping out of Girls from School as stated by 
Teachers are s 

1. Engaged in remunerative employment 

2. Inability of parents to pay extra tuition fee/funds 

3. Domestic work 

4. Helping parents in occupation * 

5. Inability of parents to provide books 

173 


i 

A 




Table 4.56 


Perception of Reasons for Non-Enrolment of Sirls in School 


S. Perception of Respondents Respondents 

No. Number Rank 


1 . 

Inability of parents to pay extra 
tuition fee/fund 

1 

8 


Inability of parents to provide clothes 
and shoes 

.1 

B 

\'J * 

Inability of oa rents bo provide nooks 

4 

6 

<j. < 

1 r ■ a u i 1 i t v o r d a r e n v s t o p r o v i d e s rati o n e r y 



5 * 

i . n &b “i 1 1 1 y o f par e n t s t o pro v i d e r o od 
anei medicines 

— 

•- 

6 

He 1 pint) parents in occupation 

25 

i 

'7 

Engaged in remunerative employment 

16 


i?. . 

Domestic work 

25 


■V . 

7are of siblings 

25 

i 

:i o . 

f 1 a. r a n t s i ac k o f mo t i v a t; t on 

25 

i 

.1. i 

Parents illifceracy 

■sL d' 


12 . 

Non-availability of schoal/NFE centres 
close t o h abitation 


5 

t :l . 

Unsuitable school timings 


7 

i 4 „ 

Lack of sear ate schaoi for girls 

& 

5 

.15 . 

Lack of support services 


5 

j. 6,. 

Cultural factors such as early marriage 

8 

4 

J 7 . 

Any other 

— 

- 



1 7 kt- 






f'ivi’ ir.a in Reasons for* Non-enrolment or t.hc Co r is ir School r 
i ?e i n l r.*'i Davents in ocf upatior. 

" i/OiTl^st J. C >>■>/*)‘I ~ 

C a r e o f -z i b i i n os 
. P a re n t a 1 1 at: I o f mo 1 1 v a 1 1 on 

5 • P aren t •?. j 11 i t e ract y 

Reasons for Girls not Attending School Regularly 

K| tor i. ty of teachers reoorted that domestic work and care of 
sibling are the major reasons tor irregular attendance of girls. 
As they do not attend classes regularly, they cannot complete 
their courses and stagnate in the same ciasa. 

Teachers' Efforts for checking of girls Drop-out 

Most of the teachers reportec that they man? ;heir rest efforts 
to contact and motivate the parents of drop-out girls who do no: 
attend school regularly. They also reported that most of them 
come from long distances so.they get very little tune to make 
some concrstc efforts. 


T ata i. e 4.5 7 

Perception of Teachers about Utility of Girls Education 


Utility Number of Respondents Rank 

Develops a pos.itive sell image and 2L-. 1 

confidence among girls 

Prepares girls for economic contribution 2b i 

> 

Can improve health and nutritional 2b 1 

status of children ana other family 

members 




4. Will ensure education of future . 28 

g e n a r a t i. o n s 

5. Will make girl's' and women aware of 27 

their rights 

6 . Helps raise aye at marriage and reduce 28 
maternal., infant and child mortality 

7. Helps in reducing the family size 2B 

S. Will prepare girls for leadership 28 

roles in society 

9» Will prepare girls for participation 2,8 

and decision making process in all 
hi a 1 ks o f 1 i f e e . g . f am 1 ).y , p ancti ay a ts , 
municipa1ities and 1egislature 

10. Any other 2 


1 


1 

i 

1 

1 


Table shows that most of the teachers agreed with all 
indicators showing utility of girls education. 

Measures suggested by Teachers to s 
1 Increasing enrolment of girls 

1 ,, A11 ond ance schoi arship to a 1 1 g iris 

2. Timely distribution of incentives 

■5. rocjramine to motivate the parents 

4. I n c n 1 1 v e a to a i i 

i i- Improving Attendance of Girls 

.1 „ Curriculum should be made easy 
- Art- and craft classes should be introduced 

3. Arrange picnics for girls 


11 $ 








Improving Achievement 


ill. 

I. Extra classes tor' poor girls 
iv. Reducing Dropout among Girls 

1. Monthly parent teacher association meetings 

2. Separate high and senior secondary’ schools for girls 

'-i - 3 nc e n 1 1 v e s t o tn e poo r g i r 1 s 

Information on Timely Distribution of Incentives 

A 'sw teachers reported chat incentives were not distributed 
in time. ' Trie teacncr ■. oerczei vec that i n c f j n v i v n given vo ■■ ne 
fachodu'J e vaste children nacl a posit, ive impact on their enrolment 
and attendance. They recommended that these incentive;,, i . >:? . 
free uniforms, attendance scholarship, free books and stationery 
must be available for poor girls. 

Measures Suggested far Enlisting Community Support 

i ) Majority of the teachers repor t eo that the cammun 11 ;y 1 e ad- 
ers, Sarpanch and Ranch take keen interest in providing accomoda¬ 
tion for schools. 

ii> The noon meals programme should be worked out by affluent 
members of the community and be administered through the local 
rlahila Mandal. Panchavat should help for planning such pro¬ 
grammes. 

iii. Parents should be encouraged to send their daughters to 
school. The parents should relieve their daughters from house¬ 
hold work. 

iv. The teachers stated chat sibling care is a mar,or reason for 
girls non-enrolment and dropout and the■r poor attendance in 
school. ’ It should be treated as a community problem. The number 



of existing Anganwadis and chair timings do not 


cater- to the 


exact- need of a school age gi »'a . , 

■ipt" centres for girls may be opened so that girls can 
jr. ti-.e i jFH centre,, This facility can be provided within 
school or within'the community. 


Table 4,58 

Perception of Teacher about Gender Equality 


'■ nd i cat ops 


Agree Rank 


i. Girls and boys need equal education 26 1 

2- Doth need to be given equal amount 28 .1 

of food 


i. 

Both 

d r ?. 

n e e d t a b e g i v e n 
?j. m e d ,i c a 1 a t e n t 

equal health 
ion when needed 

28 

.1 

A 

Doth can oe assigned 
res o onsib \ iit1es 

same duti es / 

21 

'7 

5 

Ho t h 

should be given 

the same freedom 

24 

•1 

V 

G, 

Be, h 

should be given 

e q u a 1 t .i m e t o pi 1 a y 

25 

3 


Hr, ■; h 

can perform all 

t as k s @q Util 1 y we 1 ]. 

'h _ r 

Jl-Oj 

3 


8 Both can have similar occupation 22 6 


Bc'tn have same intelligence & abilities 27 

10. Hen and women should he paid equal 28 

wages for equal work 

1.1. Husband and wife should take all 28 

d e c ision s joint 1y 

12. Household work: must be shared by all 28 

members of the household 


1 . 

1 


Assets of the family should be regia- 2,3 
cared in joint names a": nusband & wife 


1 earn 
t h e 








Main perceptions o* teachers anout gender equal i ty: 

1 • Bi. r 1 a and bovs no ed eaua : edur.a f ion . 

2, Both need to be cjs i'en er.ua i amount at toocj 

3. Both need equal health e;."p mad i r: h J it. tent ion when n 

A y hen ana women -shou ld oe pau. equ a j vaaas Tor equal 

'.s , Hu.3oe.nd and wi re should ear e ill dec j '=. j on-a o i rve ■ v . 

Teachers express hiqhlv regarding equal 
tion, equal wages, equal intelligence and 
tami1y decision making. They agree that both boys a 
should be given the same freedom, equal time to play, 
assigned same duties and can have same occupation. 


rood, ecua I 
ability an d 


>1 *1 


eeiuc: 
joi 
q i r 

an 




vi« Analysis of Institutional and Educational 

Administrator Schedule 

In district Hisar, 18 Educational Administrators and Inst i- 

i 

i.on a 1 Heads, including District Primary Education Officer, 
t,lock Education Officer were interviewed to get the information, 
n-vnard inci facilities available in schools. The position of the 
teachers., the students, reasons for drop-out, never enrolled, con 
tjnuance of girls eduction, h. gender equality were also recorded. 

~he age of these 18 Institutional Heads and Educational 
Administrators ranged oetween 21 to'41 years. 

Tne majority of the nsati teachers were of age group 4,i. years ana 
above. Out of IB institutional heads, 11 were male ana 7 were 
female. 5 were graduate and 2 were post graduates, 7 adminis¬ 
trators were having more than 15 years of length of service. 

These administrators have to cover more than 5 Kms. distance 
■■-'ou coming and goxriq back to their residence either by bus or by 
is with the exception oi DREG who is provided with a vehicle 
b t the Education Department. 

Table 4.59 

Physical Facilities in Schools <8 Sample Schools) 

■■■■' ■ ■- 7 ac i 1 t y . iv a i i ab i' No t Av a i 1 ab 1 e 

1 , Playground 6 

7. Laboratory 3 

3 , L. L b " a r v 7 

‘l . Toilets 5 

Separata Toilets tor 5 

g i r i » 

H a a 1 t n / m e d t c a I c h e chi a 
ir. tnn school 


1 








Incentive Schemes 


incentives .like Tree uni forms * a ste-no \nc <? scnoi Jrship 
iur b,C . girl s were given m those 1 rrst i1* ■' • our . Tree stats, or 
free writing materials and tree book were che other incent 


on i v 
e r y, 
i v e s 


for all S.C. students. 


Table ^.60 

Distribution of Respondents by their perception of Reasons far 
Continuance of girls in schooling 

Raasons Rasn a ndent s 

Numbn r ~. Rank 


j B e 11 e r e c o n o m i c: s t a n d i 1 \ g 7 2 

of household 

2, Parental education V 3 

3 . R a i' en t a 1 mo1 1 v a •; ior 9 . ; 

4. P arenta l suppor t 1 ike: 

i. Payment of fees other 2 S 

than t u. i t i o n f e e s 

ii. Provision of books 4 3 

and stationery 

ill. Provision of adequate 3 4 

f o o d and c 1 o t h s. n g 

iv. Creating space and time 2 5 

for studies at home 


v. • Provision of academic 3 

■3 u p p o r t (the ms elves 
or paid; 

3. Self motivation of the girl 7 
chilri„ 


6. Positive attitude of 
teachers 


4 


9 



Rank order of Reason* for Continuance of Sirl* in Schooling 

1. Par ent a1 Motivation 

l 

2. Positive attitude of teachers 

3., Better economic: standi no of hausen old 

4 . Parental Education 

5. Self motivation of the girl child 


Table 4.&1 


Distribution of Respondents by their Perception of Reasons 
girls dropping out from school 


Nn Reasons 


No. of Respondents Rank 


1 „ 

Inability of parents to pay e;<tra 
tuition fee/fund 

1 

B 


Inability of parents to 
p r 0 v v d *? c 1 0 the s a n 0 55 h 0 e s 

7 

7 

If . 

i n a b 1 1 1 t y a f p a r e n t s t a 
a rovid 0 books 

7 

7 

1 

I n ab i 1 11y of par e n t s t a 
provide stationery 

j. 

7 

5 

Inability of parents to 
provide f 00 c and medicinas 

9 

& 

* ■ 

Helping parents in occupation 

7 

j 

j. 

~ 

Engaged in remunerative employment 

9 

7 

3. 

Domestic work 

. 6 > 

1 

9 . 

Care of siblings 

5 

t~f 

10 . 

Absence of support services viz. 
Anganwadi, Ba ] uiad i , creches 

4 

4 

11 . 

Early marriage 

7 

5 

- -. 

Social taboo on onset of puberty 

9 

7 


I %%- 


for 



16. Parental lack of motivation 

14. Parental illiteracy 

ib. Lack of academic suppert/he Ip 

f r a m p a.rents /f ami 1 v membrs/ a the ra 

16. School far away 

.17. Un-attractive school environment 

18. Un—suitable school timings 

l'?. Lack, of relevance of curriculum 

110.. . No women teachers 

111. Laci. at separate senoo.1« 

2.2 .. T © ach © rs n eg at; iv e a 1 1i ruci e 

23. Failure 

24. Illness of family members 

2b. .Own illness 

26. Any other 
N 1.8 


5 


4 

4 

i 


6 


5 


l 


1 

4 


6 


0 


H 


4 


£ 


Rank, order of Reasons for dropping out of girls from school 

1. Helping parents in occupations 

2. Damestic work 

3. Lack of parental motivation 

4.. Engaged in remunerative employment 

5. Care of sibling 


\% 3 > 



tilK: 




- : i’tj, ■'. '■■ • ••< '•Table .4. 62 ■■ 

■ .v/T ■ , A # 


Biafcfibukion of Respondent* by thi.tr Perception^ of.RMsons'.^for 
Non-Enrolment in School < V,V 



,.< ■ *ii ■ 

,">■ \ ' * 

■L_: 


S. ■; 
No, 

Perception at Respondents 

' 4 -if 4 ' -~i ' ■ 

■ V Respor 

Mumper 

id oft t 
Rank 

-.VI..’’ : 

ti 

/ , ' .-.I . , v: , . f'i^S5,*KV:.> . ■' ■ ; r'-p-:. 

Inability of parents to pay extra 

i J 

V 

H'ti-fy . - . 

> v J. 


tuition fee/fund ' 

V : i J.'.? i i 

■PCRnl! •: v 

■B v 

, A * 

M ' 

Inability of parents to provide clothes 


V:V 9 

v. ■ 


and shoes • ‘ • * '■ "• ■ 

v- ■ ’ ■?} v. £ 1 , •' Z 

i ■■■■ttys.'■] ' 

-V''V 

3. 

Inability of parents to provide books 

r , 'i ' 

kfvf: ■ 

1 <■ 

4. 

Inability of parents to provide statldhery''" 1 ,1 ’ 

. biv 9 


5. 

Inability of parents to provide food ~ 

■: 

'7*^ 9 

• f* 


and medicines r 

' '■ •:< 

■j Ii.''t ... 

•«r'' / • 

6. 

Helping parents in occupation ..... Vi 

• u v ; 'i? ,,, 

•Aojf: 1 v 

»\ P"'. 

7, 

Engaged in remunerative employment 

* 

.4 


B. 

Domestic, work \ 

10 

' ,1 


. 

. Care ,of siblings 

.■ 7 •' 



10, 

Parents lack of motivation 

7 

3 


ii.v 

Parents illiteracy 

• c; 

: 2 



Non-availability of school/NFE. centres' 

■r *,"»« MV . 

w 

;i ;= ~' 5 

• i 


\ close to habitation 



/, ’,A- 

13/. 

■. Un-suitable school timings . t , . 

- : n;r. ?.){;, ■ X 

, ; ■■■!■ 5 

a jg.^.TSir; 

: ; .3 : ‘ 

^ ,4.!> • ; 

( t ; 

14, 

No women teachers ; ,.. ■ 

2 

;o; .; : ;v 

■>'./ . .8 

u.'i.r- 

. r* ■ 

lb*. 

Lack of seprate school for girls 

‘ 1 

eww W>r» 

■ 


16 . 

Lack of support services 

; ■ ' 4 

6 

i. .• ■ V , 


r i7. 

Cultural factors such as early marriage 

•VW ■ 

5 


18 , 

Any other 

■ 3 

.7 







in schools; 


asons for non—enrolment o< the girls 
carei'.i's in oconosnon 
mo r h 




=:. o 


I ir. *• ov inert a v at 1 or. 


-checking Drop-out 

;-i v, 3 on a ]. «.ci .t. mat r a c o r - v •.: u v t e b h _i t t h a y • n a c: y p i; h a j r 

■ 3 no the non— enrol ] eo o hack to the school . 


ions to increase enrolment of girls 

■ er.t i v (• to a 1 1 g i r 1 s 

i y disitriti't i ar; o' - nr?;; jves 
teas<■? number of incentive . 

.arae gerferating programmes 

rti tor awareness programmes of girls education in 
■ents 

attendance of girls 

■sots 'iihavi i a d c* mccivatf'c ■ v tel ling them lmDoriance 
girls enurarion 


car-ents should be r « a i . a e a to uncier 
vs of girls absence from school, 
"ticipation is necessary to improve 
’Is in school„ 


s t a n ri tj hi e p r a. 

The com m u 11 i t y 
attendanc a e>f 


=ches should be opened. 

wwav methoc of education -r. school . 
‘—day meal schemes. 

Achievement of girl* in school 

md i a 1 classes for girls « V- PEO > . 







(d) Reduce Drop-out among girls 

1. Re admission to school <DPEO). 

2. Motivation of girls and their parents. 

3. Incentives to all. 

4. Day care centres to be opened. 

Information on Distribution of Incentives 

Majority i.e. (00ft) of Institutional Heads reported that 
incentives are distributed in time. The incentives are not ade-- 
aoate in quantity ana quality. There must be improvement in 
both . 

Head of institutions reported that Mid-day-meal scheme would 
definitely attract children from poverty groups. 



”1 abler 4.63 


Distribution of Respondents by their Perception about Utility of 
Girls Education 


Utilitv 


Nuimber of Respondents hank 


1. Develops a positive self image and- 9 

confidence among girls 

2. Prepares girl's for economic contribution 8 

3. Can improve health and nutri vional >3 

■status of children 4 other foms iv members 

4. Wi 3.1 ensure education of future 9 

g £•;n e r a 1 1 on s 

-i ■ Wi 13 make girls and women aware of 9 

their rights 

6. Helps raise age at marriage and ~educe 9 

maternal, infant: and cm id mortality 

7. He 3 os in reducing the Ian; ity sire 4 

B. Wi13 prepare girls for leadership 10 

role s i n s o t: i e t y ■ 

9. Will prepare girls for participation 9 

and decision making process in all 

walks of life e.g. family, panchayats, 
municipalities and legislature 

10. rtnv other 3 


4 


n ~ 10 


Rank order or Perceptions about Utility of Girls Education 

1 . Will prepare girls -for leadership role in society. 

2. Develops a positive self image and confidence among girls. 

3. Will ensure education of future generation,. 

4. Will maKe girls ana women aware of their rights. 

5. Helps raise ago at marriage and reouco material inrani. and 
Child mortality. 


1 $7 




Table 4.64 


Distribution of R»»pond»nt* by thair P#re«ption on B*r>d»r Equalit 



Ind i c .a tors 

Agree 

Rank 

.1 . 

Girls and boys need equal education 

10 

.1 

o 

Both need to be given equal amount 
of food 

9 

r ? 

3. 

Both need to be given equal health 
care & medical attention when needed 

10 

.1 

4. 

Both can be assigned same duties.' 
rasponsib i 1. i ties 

'7 

4 

3 . 

Both should be given the same freedom 

8 

3 

6 » 

Both should be given equal time to play 

9 

2 

7. 

Both can perform all tasks equally 

7 

4 

a „ 

Bot h can have simi1 ar occ up a tion 

7 

4 

"f . 

Both have same intelligence 8< abilities 

9 

”\ 

'i , i 

M-'m ana women should he pen a *»q;u i. 
wages for equal work 

i 0 

, :i 

i *. 

L . * 

Husband and 'wife should tare all 
f.: a c i -s i on s ,j a i n 11 y 

10 

i. 

•1 ' | 

Household work must be shared by all 
members ut the household 

1 0 

i 

L3" 

Assets of th® family should be reals— 
teroti in joint names ov husbann 0. wife 

7 

4' 


n a o :> r P e r c a o f 1 o r, o n G e n >:1 a r Eq u. a 1 i t y 
I. Girls and boy-a need equal education 
■1 - Both need equal health care and medical attention. 
3. Men and women should be paid equal wages 

- Husband and wife should take all decision jointly. 


Mush arid work must be shared by both men and women 



Administrators perception regarding education, food, health, 
wages family decision making, household work all most all favours 
equality between se;-. as. They also pence ivo equal freedom, equal 
abilities ?• ■ inteln o e n e , <:■ qua i time t o play, s i ro i i a r o c: c up a 1 1 ■' 1 n 
for both boys and girls. Administratives are at the opinion that 
there should be joint ownership of family assets by men % women. 

fable 4.65 

Participation of Women in Teaching 


Category 

R.u r a .1 

T o V a 1 

3141 

l-una 1 e 

1154 

F e m a 

Ip as V, to local 

3t.. 9 

LI rb an 

3/30 

269 


S1 . 5 

Tot a 1 

3471 

1423 


41 .0 



Table 4.6 1, 



Participation of Women in 
Block and School Level 

Educational 

Administration at District 


Category 

T c> t a 1 

' Female '/. of total 


Di'Stnct Leva 1 

C1 ass I 

— 

— 

— 


Ci 1 il'HS I 1 

■ 1 

.... 



i 3. i y\ 

i) 




Class IV 

- 

— 



Block Level 

C1 ass 11 

10 

1 

10 


Class 111 

30 

— 

— 


C r i 8.'ri 'ES 1 V 

11 

— 



School Level 

C1 ass III 

610 

7 1 '7 

34. ft 


53 IV 


m 


C1 a 


1 


30*-jj 











v i i . 

f a m a 
s i t; 
M . 1 . n a 
on a i 
t O ill 

e I '1 q =i 
wo r k 

a t -a 
1 a!' j 
■ I 

I ■ s 1 

■:in 

1 an d 
t ,i. on 
f a I': ■ 

a e r t 
know 

H a h i. 
o r o v 

tor' 

rifi > 


Analysis of Community Leader Schedule 

In Hisar district among 42 Community Leaders (33 m^le and 9 
le) were interviewed. Their age ranged between twenty to 
/ years. Only five community leaders were below 30 years. 

community leaders had no education. One was post graduate, 
.‘/as graduate and the rest had the qualification from primary 

a. t r icu. 1 at ion . 

Seventeen out of 42 Community Leaders interviewed were 
get" in ac;>" i.eu 3 cure Seventeen community leaders were social 
ers and others were in services and daily wags earners. 

The respondents feel the participation of women in Ranchay- 
is low, some what better in LI ah i 1 a Hand a Is (6750 and p art icu- 
v low in political organisation. Largely social, and other 
icpmen fai activities have been taken up by the community 
** »"'•*“ illustrate, starting of Anganwadis, Mah i l a Hands Is 

ramily Planning Camps. The community supported to provide 
for construction of school building in the field of uduca- 
Commun i. ty leaders felt that girls education is very impor¬ 
t'd in future they will place it high in their agenda. 
n:ncH the NFc. scheme was closed down in Haryana due to 
air. unavoidable reason. The community leaders have much 
ledge about it. They also wanted that; MFE programme and more 
ia Hand al must be started. The community is will mo to 
ide various facilities like accomodation and other support as 
as possible. Further 57k community ewpressea that thev haci 

b. ier.tian regarding Days and girls study in the same 


institu~ 




Tab 1e 


4. k y 


Distribution of Respondents According to perception about Utility 
of girls education on various aspects 


.. __ 

... 



-. 

Util icy Number ot 1 

K espondf 

?nts Rank 


Develops a positive soil image ana 
con fidence ameng gir1s 

4.:. 

1 


Prepares girls for economic contributi 

o n 4 2 

i 


Can improve health and nutritional 
status of ch i Idren and other f aml ] v 
: nembers 

38 

4 

M 

W i. I 1 e n vi u [ • a e if, uc a t i on o f * i. (Ll r e 
g e n e r a 1 1 on s 

40 

0/ 

5 . 

Will make girl -a and women aware of 
their rights 

4 1 


6. 

Helps raise age at marriage and reduce 
maternal . infant and chdc mortality 

42 

1 

X 

— r 

h 

Helps in reducing the ramiiy size 

4 j. 

:: 

8. 

W i 1 1 p r e p a r e g i r 1 s. f o r 1 e a a n r vi h i p 
roies in socie t y 

4D 

J 

9 . 

Will prepare girls for participation 
and decision making process in all 
uiall<:s of life e . g . family, panchayats, 

42 

1 


municipalities and leg islaturc 



10 . 

Any other 


0 u ( 


Five (ii a i n perception ataou t u t i. 1 i t y o f g 3 r Is ed uc a t i on 
1 . Develops a positive self image and confidence among girls. 

2. Prepares girls for economic contribution 

3, Helps raise age at marriage and reduce maternal, infant and 


chi Id mor t a 3. i. ty 


4. Prepares girls for leader-ship voles i.n society 

5. Prepares girls for participation or decision making process 





Table 4.68 


Distribution of B*»pond@nts According to Perception abdut Sender 
Equality 



Ind i.c a tor s 


Au re e 

% to 

total 

1 *. 

Girls and b 

ays need equal education 

41 

97. 

62 

'■h 

Both need t 
of food 

o to s» given equal a mo u n t 

42 

100 . 

0 

7 ,. 

Eio t h n e » d t 
care %•. mooi 

o on given equal health 
c a 1 a 11« n t a n w h e n n e e d e o 

42 

1 00 . 

o 

4. 

Both can be 

■ assigned same duties/ 

T*"> 

76. 

19 


reaponsibiIitias 

5. Both should he given the same freedom 29 69.04 

6. Both should be given equal time to play 33 78. 1 57 


B o t h can parfar m a 11 

t a s k s e 

qua 11y well 

28 

66.67 

Both can !tave aimi 1 ar 

occupation 

31 

73.81 

Both havi* same Intel 1 

■j g enc e 

6 ahi1itias 

39 

92.86 

Men arm maroon should 
wages tor j.qual worn 

b e p a i d 

i3 a i < a 1 

37 

88. 10 

Husband arid w if a shou 
■ ior. ig i a 11s .inn x iy 

id take 

ai 1 

41 

77.62 

Hotsehoio work muse he shared by all 
member r- or nnn house ho id 

41 

9762 

A «; s e i. s o f t h > i f a m i i v 

shouid 

be -eg is- 

34 

80.95 


;sretj m joint names of husband wife 


Community leaders (97/.) agree that girls and boys should bo 
given equal education, 100/ agree that equal amount of food and 
naalth care and medical attention should toe given'to both boys 
and girls. 
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*:ho house 

hoid . 



However, 

response ■: 

on t^qual 

freedom, equ 

i t i in p t o 

P1 a y 

S5 I iTi 1 i io r *>f_ !_.l 

1.3 -S V VOP 

v? no 

Kjiivi owne 

rsb ip oi fair, x 

an nets by 

I'li-r"" 
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Major Findings and Recommendations 


Findings 


llaopi ng oat oendnr d isoari t i es an access snroi meat & retention 


Gross Enro lment R ati o by 


Age Group 


Bovs 


G i r 1. ■ 


Total 


6 - J. 1 
1 :J - 14 


s3 6.9 


The fable indicates that with increase of age group enrol¬ 
ment ratio, the decrease in ratio for -females is taore than maies. 

L o w « n r a I m e n t o t r u r ai o ) r i s.. 

Low access and u rov i ; on c; t educ ;> ton .t i raci 

Lat.:l: of adequate auppc-V services or child care* medical anu 
health care. 

Lack of access to services like water, foods and fuel 

Low female literacy and associated with low status of wonur.. 

T t h as been observed that the sex ratio in urban areas is 

sub a tant i ve an,; enuvas 


t'nan that or 


i’i. i. « 


' V a 'i i 


Desp i f e 

for Scheduled Caste girls, they form 46.27*/, of the total 
of scheduled caste children enrolled at this stage. 


nuntbe r 


Schedu1ed Ca s te Q ir1s r 


eq u l r e spec i a 1 a v, t ?■ n a 


a. i on 


In 219 sample Households lr district Hroao vherc were 
girls in the age group 6 id 












Out of these 1OO 


62 


13 & l 4 / ijiris were attending the school . 

< 

<21 had never been enrolled arid t'17 <4270 were drooped out. 

mu'.' or .117 orop~ out o iris, b6 oirls were lnrorvieweo. 23 girls 
d r'uirJd -■d out at 1st standard, 24 dropped out at second standard 
ana b girls dropped' out at 3rd'standard of education. All the 
dropped out girls were of 6—10 year age proud- 

Identification ot causes for non-enrolment and dropout of girls 
and orapased effective district level, specific strategies for 
improved enrolment ana retention 

Factor contributing to girls Enrolment and Retention are: 

Parental education and rnotivaties and better economic stand¬ 
ing of the household which enables parents to meet extra 
fition costs/funos. aoeouate food and clothing, books, sta- 
monerv, on ace and time for studies at home and to an extent 
parental support.for academic work„ 
k*. 1 f motivation of the girls 
‘■"■gifive attitude of the teachers 

Main reason for girls non-^enrolaent in schools 

the main reason is engagement in remans rative work, helDing 
parents in occuoation, domestic work and care of siblings have 
emerged as the chief factors in addition to parental illiteracy 
md inability to bear extra tuition cost. These are the main 
ratters responsible for fcne non-enrolment-of girls. 



Factors for Drop—out among Girls , 

Mothers of all drop-out girls are 'A - illiterate* of the 

A 

fatners of drop-out' girls .are educated upto class IV. 

Domestic work and engagement in remunerative work like 
cotton picking. 

Inability of narents to pay extra tuition fee/funds 

- Inability at parents to provide clothes ano snoes. 

— Lack of parental motivation. 

Cultural factors such as early marriage 

Discriminatory attitude towards girls are noticed in distri— 
oution of food, health, medical care and provision of time for 
studying. 

The drop-out girls stated that their parents also discrimi¬ 
nate regarding social visits. 84V, of the drop-out girls appear 
to have liked their teachers, their school and had enjoyed learn¬ 
ing. 70V. liked Hindi most, B4'/, disliked Mathematics being the 
most difficult subject. They have been taken out from the 
schools due to caste, poverty and domestic factors. 

Extra school factors like domestic wotk. Income saving work 
of collection of fuel, fodder, water, doing cooking," assietino in 
remunerative wrok done by se1f/parents. 

The girls reported discrimination toy parents in matters of 
food, play, health care, books, staionery and other things. 

Most of them like to go back to schools. 



Situation of Girls and'Wo«en in Hisar " 


Hie'-; ratio is n igh Ly adverse. There are only 862 females per 
thousand males ;n Hisar. In 1981 sst: ratio was 861. Sex ratio 
ranges from 8i c -' to 902 in the different Slocks of district Hisar. 
Thi? situation is more alarming in the age group 0-6 year where 
the sex ratio is 868 per thousand males. 

The phenomenon of sex selective abortions has been reported 
by tome villagers. There is excess of female mortality over male 
mortality in ail age Qrauos upto the age of 35 years. There is 
an over whelming son Preference amongst women in major communi¬ 
ties. The sex determination tests have recently become very 
widespread in the District. Maternal mortality is also a serious 
problem so" is pregnancies. ■ ~ 

Ear! y marriage :s the main hurdle in girls education. 

It has neen noticed in the villages of Hisar that parents of 
the girls prefor to get their young daughters married rather than 
sending them to school . The dreams of little girls to blaze a 
trail for themselves die early as retrograde social norms push 
them into matrimony much before they are physically or mentally 
prepared either fnr child birth or for the rigours of domestic 
wot - ",. One out every five girls under the age of 14 are married 
in the state. Intact almost every girl under 16 is forced into 
matrimony in tne rural area of this District. 

Cultural, practices derogatory to status of women abound in 
hc.' /ana. Dowry. Purdah, strong son preference unequal rights to 
Pi 'is in parental.property etc. nave seen noticed. Low valuation 
ot female life in general and gross discrimination in matter of 



distribution of food, health and medical care. Provision of 
supplements like books, stationery, clothes to girls are common. 

It has further come to notice tnat nuclearization of House-- 
hDl.ds adds to the problems of women who nave to leave the young 
children often in the care of the older children wno are in ail 
cases girls. 

9SV, parents are in favour of equal food, education health 
and medical care for their children Doth girls and boys. 99*/. 
parents are of the opinion that boys and girls have similar 
intelligence and abilities. 6BZ agree to giving equal freedom to 
boys and girls and 77'/ would like to give equal time to play. 
27/ parents do' not perceive that both boys and girls can be given 
same duties/responsibi1ites. 82% are of the opunion that both 
can perform all tasks equally well. 56/ do not agree that house¬ 
hold works should be shared both men and women. 

Teachers' appear to be in favour of equal food, equal intelligence 
and ability and joint family decision making. Mostly teachers 
agree that both the boys and' giris' should be given the equal 
freedom equal time to play and assignment of same duties and 
responsibilities ana can be allotted same occupation. Majority 
also agree that household work should be shared by both men and 
women. 5054 teachers interviewed favour joint ownerships of 
assets, 

Community Leaders ( 10054) agrred that girls and boys should be 
given equal food and eaual health care. 97/ agree that boys and 
girls should be given equal education. 92/ agree that both have 



same intelligence and abilities, t>&% are of the opinion that 
both can perform all tasks equally. They also agree that equal 
wages for equal work (88%). 97% want that husband and wife 

should take ail decisions jointly. However about 25 to 30 per¬ 
cent are not in favour of equal freedom, equal time? to play, 
similar occupation and joint ownership of family assets by hus¬ 
band and wife. 

Administrators ary? . of the stronq ppinioon that both girls and' 
boys snould oe given equal education, food, healtn care, wages 
and Tarniiy decision should oe taken jointly, 'household work- 
should be done jointly. They also favour equal freedom, equal 
abilities and intelligence, equal time to play. Similar occupa¬ 
tion far both boys .and girls. Mostly administrators are of the 

/ 

opinion that there should be joint ownership of family assets by 
men and women. 

Information of gender bias in (a) Text Books <b > Teacher 

Training <c) Teacher Attitude (d> Curriculum Transaction 
(») Administrator Attitude 

Review of Hindi, Maths, Text-Books nas been completed for 
tr.e state. Gender role perception of teacher ana administrators 
■ has been ootained and analysed. 

.. Identify. Supportive Community structure such as women groups VEGsr 
Panchayats, PTAs, Teacher organisation youth clubs supportive of 
UPE amongst girls. 

There are 573 Mahila Mandals covering 529 villages in Hisar, 
which are not functioning according to expectation. Panchayat 
are taking keen interest in school buildings and VECs' have not 



yet been started. 

Identification and Facilitation of convergence of services of 
different departments 'for UPE amono girls (focal areas ECCE, 
health and support services) 

At present there is no active participation of Health De¬ 
partment in the school system. 

In all there were 520 Aganwadies for a child population of 
349167 (0-6 years). At the moment there is no coordination 
between the Aganwadi and the schools.. 

It is oroposefl that the timings and proximity of Anganwadie= 
td schools must be coordinated. It is also suggested that the 
non-Tormai education centres for girls be started next to the 
aganwadis simultaneously. 

The availability of "educational (books, stationery, uniform.' 
and ctner incentives (mid-day meals, attendance prices etc.) 

Incentives like free text—books, stationery, uniform, at¬ 
tendance prizes are being given to scheduled caste girls which 
lias a visible impact on enrolment of S.C. girls at the primary 

staoe. In addition the children of nomadic tribes get an allow¬ 
ance of Rs. 1/- per school day and denotified tribes children get 
attendance scholarship of Rs, 10/— per month for 70*/ attendance. 

Majority of the respondents i.e. parents, teachers, adminis¬ 
trators and community leaders have recommended that the .atove 
incentives should be given to all girls irrespective of caste, 
colour and creed. 

PaFfciEipitiBB 6? «6MR in Teaehin§ ani A0fflini«trition . 

There are 41 X female teachers of the total primary teacners. 
Ihspite ’ ot this it was found that there were very few women 



teachers in remote areas. Without fail all discussions pointed 
to the need of atleast one women teacher in every primary school. 
Parents were reluctant to send their daughters to sing'le male 
teacher schools as they felt tnat trveir daughters were not safe 
especially if the teacher was absent. 

Both the DPEO of tne district' and. the' BEG of the' block " were 


males out of the 

10 head 

teachers interviewed. 

four 

w e r e 

female. 

At block leve1 

only one 

woman was working as 

c 1 ass 

11 

officer, 

on & was warkinq 

as c .1 ass 

III officer. 





ji Suggested Interventions 

Administrative Measures 

X . Provision of primary school in the villages where the popu¬ 
lation is less than 300 is the immediate need. 

2. Provision for middle and high school education should be 
re aye available in all villages tnrough formai/non-forma 1 distance 
■>ducation. 

3. separate schools for girls should ne opened at upper orimary 
level , 

4„ Comouisory primary education act must be rigorously imposed 
for girls enrolment. 

5. Change in school timings in the harvesting and planting 
-season may be made for regular attendance of students. 

<3. Hostel facilities and free boarding should be given to all 
girls for secondary education. 

7, The government should upgrade the village schools to reduce 
droo-out upto middle level. 
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3- Non—formal education centres should be opened in'the village 
where the drop-out girls number in large. The girls should be 
given vocational training in these centres also. 

4. Extra coaching should be given to the weak girls students. 

5. Teachers should take care of the students and should find 
out the reasons for the absences of girls from the school. 

6. Teachers of primary schools should be given special training 
on specific issues related to girls education and women's empo¬ 
werment. In the training courses to oe organised by D . fi. T . s . 
some topics highlighting the gender bias, importance of girls 

' education should be included. 

7. , Local teachers should be appointed and while giving admis¬ 
sion to J.B.T. courses local women students . should be given’ 
admission on preferential basis. 

8. Trie teachers should De given the residential facilities in 
the villages. The women tcacners should be given free accommoda¬ 
tion and full security. 

9. Teacher organisation should especially include V.P.E. of 
girls in their action programme. Tne teachers are expected to 
fulfil this obligation faithfully. 

Incentives 

1„ Government should give incentives to all deserving and needy 
students irrespective of cast, colour, creed. The amount of 
incentives should be increased and given on time. Government 
.should allocate sufficient funds’for giving incentives, 

2. Attendance scnolarshio should be given to all girls so that 


they may be attracted to scnools. 
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4. 


Education should be ,iob oriented for all students especially 


for girls. Some households activities should be introduced in 
tne school curriculum both for boys ana girls. 

5. The success story, The Life history, acts of bravery and 
Particinat ion of women in different walks of life should be 
included in the curriculum arvd taughs in the schools. 

I 

b. Text books should dg revised. The gender bias ' should be 


i. d e n t i tied 

■and eliminated 

from all the text-books. 

Th is 

should 
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Support Services 

The girls remain busy in the household works throughtout the 
day in tne rural areas. Effort should be made to reduce the 
burden of household work and care of siblings. For this more 
Creches and Aganwadis need to be started keeping in view the 
enact number of students who require these services. 

The Aganwadis and Creches should function properly and 
effectively go that the girls may be freed from care of siblings 
ana may join tne schools. 

Mobilisation of Parents and Community for Girls Education and 
Women Empowerment 

.1» It is very essential to educate tne illiterate persons to 
make them realise tne importance ot education. Parental illit¬ 
eracy should be removed especially that; of mothers. Literacy 
campaign should be started in the area. 

2» Parents should be made aware of the advantages of the edu¬ 
cating the girls. Wide campaigns regarding girl education should 
be started. 


2Lt° 
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Teachers" should also come forward in this campaign. 


Teach¬ 


ers meeting with the parents should be held atleast once m a 
mont h. 

T. Parents should he motivated through Hass Media also. tublm 
relation department shoula also contribute in ere at mo awai e n e ^ - 
among community about the importance of girls Education, 
b. [iistrict Administration should adopt such villages as focal 
'villages for removing gender bias in education and for women e 
empowermen t ., 

t-j . i'-i strict; watch should ne ; m r on tine or act ice or ear it 
marriage in tne village. common 1 tv snoulo dc mace aware ot tne 
legal age at mam age of girls. 

.7. r.T.A.s should be invoivea in solving the problems ot the 
girl child at home with regard to studies. More contact wit.n 
parents can improve attendance. rreauent visits for '-..uimo tn<_ 
parents of the absentees should ba done by the teacher . 

8. Teacher/Head teacher meeting should oe held at least once in 
a month to sort out the problem of girls regular attendance. 

9. Maximum cooperation of parents and communities i- essential 
for the upliftment of women's status and their empowerment. 

10. Government should adopt strong measures and deal with- the 
parents strictly who encourage early marriage of girls. This is 
an iliioai act and severe punishment should be Given to such 

parents. 

11. Mahi.la Mandals should dp emeroised with seme income generat¬ 
ing schemes. 

12. Members ot Manila Manuals should involve tnemselves in 
organising various programmes ot pins education. 



13. Government women in village oe deputed to look after girls 

t 

schooling and attendance. 

14. Sex determination tests should be totally panned bv the 
government. Posters and advertisement to this eft act snouid be 
checked and legally banned. 

15. Nahila Mandals should be started and village women should 
participate in education and social welfare activities organiseed 
from time to time. 

I*. Community should also come forward and should provide space 
to dahlia klandals. MFE centres for girls drop-out should be 
■started in the village. 

17. Education department should seek, the cooperation of villag¬ 
ers. social workers, village panchayats, voluntary agencies in 
the 'lilage for solving the problem of drop-out and non-enrolment 

0 1 ■: V i S . 

18 The he in of educated and retired persons of the village 
sncuid also oe taken in cringing improvement in the learning 
lov ei of students. 

1 9.. Village Education Committees should be formed in every 
'village as they can help in solving the problem of non-enrolment, 
retention and achievement. The committee memberrs should be 
involved in planning, implementation and evaluation of UEE. 

20. Youth Club/Nehru Yuva K.endra/Sangathan should open its 
.branches in every village and this organisation should be given 
the work of UPE atleast for 5 years. 
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improving gender eauit'- , needs policy inn n ran r a mines changes ait; 
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to worn on line men. 

lie v r 1 an men t dec end's he av l l y on women . whether they are 
farmers, enrerpreneurs or caring tor their families. To enhance 
women's participation m economic development, a new policy to 
integrate gencer issues into tne mainstream of government policy 
f'o a .1 1 e v i a t e pov<? r t y . 

By improving gender parity we are not doing women a favour 
but instead maximising development pay offs by taking advantage 
of the untapped potential of women in India. The investment in 
women will help to promote growth, efficiency and poverty reduc- 
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PROGRAMME AREAS 


Fallaw 1 no nisior programme areas nave emerged oat, of the study: 

SOCIAL MOBILIZATION ON ISSUES OF THE GIRL CHILD AND WQfENS 
EMPOWERMENT 

i> Strengthening and d reparing hernia handals for nlaying kev 
role in Universal Primary Education 

i] ) Orientation programmes for members of VECs, Panc.ha.yats. NYKs 
111 ) Campaigns to create parental awareness and motivation and 

so 1. ] c i t inq commun l ty support 

INCENTIVES TO BE GIVEN TO ALL' GIRLS REGARDLESS OF CASTE, CLASS, 
CREED ON TIME 

i) Community support ana dan 11 a tunaai to man age M ia-a ay—Me a i. . 

ii) Cotamennci tne d: mcui ty of uooraaino ever;, primary 

scnooi . all girls completing primary stage o a given a 
faciiliv ot Tree transport or where tne Pus service it not 
availaole a cycle oe given to enable them to attend a middle 
scnooi 

•lit) Free text; books and stationery for ail desserving and poor 
ci l r 1 s 

iv) Two sets of dresses shoes and winter clothing for girls 

SERVING OUT OF SCHOOL GIRLS 

l ) Non Formal Education as the major demand especially for 
girls about 6 years with element or income generating skills 
ii) Distance Education Mode 

TOTAL LITERACY CAMPAIGN 

l.) For combating illiteracy especially mothers illiteracy, TLCs 
should focus on women's literacy and empowerment 
ii) Development of gender sensitive materials focussing on 
women's achievement?, contributions and their rights 


CONVERGENCE OF SERVICES 


i) Sibling care being a major nurdie, crecnes. aav care centres 
. and anganwadis should tie provided. 

— ii. i ) NFfe centres for qiris may function next to anganwadis 
simultaneously. 

lit) Sende" sensitization ot Anqanwadi workers. 

GENDER SENSITIVE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSACTION 


l ) 

1 i > 
ill) 

i v i 


Preparation 
development 
□ i' j flotation 
Orientation 
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of materials for teacner training, curriculum 
and transaction 

of teachers and teacher educators 
of educational planners and administrators 
of gender inclusive materials for NFE doth for 
and learners 
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National Policy on Education - 1986 & Programme 

of Action -1992 

Recommendations 

For Education for Women’s Equality 


Education for Women's Equality 

J .2 Education will he used is an agem of basic change in Ik stales of woman. In order to neutralise 
the accumulated distortions of the past, there will be a well-conceived edge in favour o women. 
National Education Sysicm will play a positive, intervention® role in the empowerment of women 
I, will foster the development ol new values through redesigned curricula, teatboob, Ihc naming and 
orientation of leathers, decision-malceisand administrators,and the acuvcinvolvcmcntol educational 
institutions. This will be an act of faith and social engineering. Women s studies will be promo 
a pan of various courses’and educational institutions encouraged to take up active program 

furihcr women’s development 

41 Hie removal of women's illiteracy and obstacles inhibiting their access to and retention in, 
elementary education will receive overriding priority, through provision of special support services, 

sctiingofnmc targcts.andeffctiivemoniionng,Majorcinphasiswillbe laid on women spanicipauon 

in vocaiiiinal.icchnic.l and professmnaleducauonaidiffcrenl levels. The policy of non-discnmination 

.,11 be pursued vigorously in eliminate sc» stereo-typing in vocational and professional courses an 
m promote women's participation in non-uadilional occupations, as well as in existing and emerge 

KX'hnologics 


NPE-l9llfi.N0 



1. Education for Women’s Equality 


1. Preface 

1. I. I Education for Women's Equality is a vital component of the overall strategy of securing equity 
and social justice in education. Paras 4.2 and 4.3 of the National Policy on Education (NPE), 1986 are 
very strong and forthright .statements on the intervening and empowering role of education. Inter alia , 
they cmphasj/c the provision of special support services and removal of factors which result in 
discrimination against women at all levels of education. The POA clearly spells out the actions which 
need to he taken io promote education for women’s equality; it can hardly be improved upon. What 
is sought to he done is to modify the contents of the POA wherever appropriate. What comes out clearly 
is the need for will to implement and institutional mechanisms to ensure that gender sensitivity is 
reflected in the implementation of educational programmesacross the board. Education for Women's 
Equality is too important to be left to the individual commitments or proclivities of persons in charge 
of implementing programmes. It should be incumbent on all actors, agencies and institutions in the 
field of education at all levels to be gender sensitive and ensure that women have their rightful share 
in all educational programmes and activities. 

2. Present Situation 

1 

1.2.1 According to the 1991 census female literacy rate is 39.42% compared to 63.86% for males. 
The number of female illiterates at 197 million is more than male illiterates by 70 million even though 
the female population is less than the male population by 32 million. There are significant rural-urban 
disparities among women, rural female literacy is about half of urban female literacy. A striking 
finding is that for every 100 girls in class I in rural areas, there are only 40 in class V, 18 in class VIII, 
9 in class IX and only one in class XII—the corresponding figures for urban areas being 82,62,32 and 
14. If ten to twelve years of general education is the basic requirement for entrance into technical and 
professional education, rural girls would therefore stand excluded. An overwhelming proportion of 
vocational, higher and technical educational facilities are located in urban or semi-urban areas. 
Participation of girls in this sector continues to be low and gender stereotyped. Similarly, proportion 
of women and girls in engineering and agriculture based courses is woefully low. 

1.2.2 This is compounded by the fact that the proportion of women teachers in the low literacy States 
is extremely poor. The percentage of women teachers al the primary and middle schools is 21% and 
2.W m mr.il areas and 56% and 57% m urban areas. 

1,2, \ It is therefore imperative that the entire educational system is alive to the gender and regional 
dimensions nl educational disparities, 

POA.199I.P-! 


3. Policy Parameters and Strategies 

1.3.1 In pursuance of NPE the mam features of the implementation strategy will consist of the 
following :• 

(i) to gcr the entire education system to play a positive interventionist role in the empowerment 
of women; 



(ii) to encourage educational institutions to take up active programmes to enhance women's status 
and further women's development in all sectors; 

(m) io widen women's access to vocational, technical and pro'essionrJ education at all levels, 
breaking gender stereotypes; 

(iv) to create a dynamic management structure that will be able to respond to the challenge posed 
by this mandate, 

4, Plan of Action 

1AI Strategics outlined below deal primarily with operational details regarding implementation of 
the POa : 

(i) All the Bureau of the Department of Education will prepare a concrete action plan addressing 
gender related concerns in their specific area of work by August. 1993. Relevant nodal 
institutions like the UGC. AICTE. ICSSR, tCHR. CBSE, ICAR, ICMR, IAMR. State Boards. 
V.KjaiionaJ Education Bureaus, etc. will also prepare sirrtilar action plans, part IV, para 4.1 to 
4.3 of the NPE and Chapter XII of the POA will form the guiding principles for the action plan. 

(ii) A monitoring unit will be created in the Planning Division of the Department of Education to 
ensure integration of gender issues into policies, programmes and schemes. This unit will 
develop indicators for monitoring implementation,ensureeffectivedisseminaiionofinformadon 
and coordinate action. This will be done by August, 1993. 

(iii) Similar monitoring units/bureaus will be set up at the State level. 

(iv) Annual reports of all the bureaus and institutions will clearly spell out the steps they have taken 
to enhance women's and girls’ access to education, ensuring that the content and process of 
education is sensitive to gender concerns and equal access is assured for science and technical 
education at all levels. 
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5. K.mpowermenc of Women 

I .5. J Education can be an effective tool for women's empowerment, the parameters of which arc:- 

— enhance self esteem and selT confidence of women; 

— building a positive image of women by recognizing their contribution to the society, polity and 
the economy; 

— developing ability to think critically; 

— fostering decision making and action through collective processes; 

— enable women to make informed choices in areas like education, employment and health 
(especially reproductive health); 

— ensuring equal participation in developmental processes; 

— providing information, knowledge and skill for economic independence; 



— enhancing access 10 legal literacy and information relating to their rights and entitlements in 
society wnh a view to enhance their participation on an equal footing in all areas; 

1 h.2 The following meusurd.s'Wi'irbfc'^Vfc'ri fat achievement of the above parameters and the 
concerned bureaus and institutions will report on progress as sLated in para 4.1 above : 

(i) Every educational institution will take up active programmes of women’s development; 

(ii) All teachers ant) instructors will be trained as agents ot women’s empowerment. Training 
programmes will be developed by NCERT. N1EPA, DAE. SRCs. DIETs, SCERTs and the 
University System. Innovative training programmes will be designed with the assistance of 
concerned organizations and women’s groups; 

{iii) Gender and poverty sensitization programmes will be developed For teacher educators and 
administrators. An environment will be created whereby all the scctionsoflheeducation sector 
will become alive and sensitive to the role of education in eliminating gender disparities; 

(iv) In order tocreaic a greater confidence and to motivate parents to send girls to school, preference 
will be given to recruitment of women teachers. 

POA 1992, P-3 

(v) The common core curriculum is a potentially powerful instrument to promote a positive image 
of women. The Department of Women’s Studies, NCERT will intensify activities already 
initiated m the area of developing gender sensitive curriculum, removing sex bias from 
textbooks and training of traincrs/teachcrs. SCERT and the concerned Stale level boards and 
institutions will initiate similar work. 

< vi) FunArwould require to be earmarked in all education budgets for such awarenessand advocacy 
related activities. 

6. Research and Women's Studies 

I .6. I Women's Studies is a critical input to promote better understanding of women’s contribution 
to social processes within social, technological and environmental change, their struggles and 
aspirations, conceptual obstacles that make them "invisible” in many areas of scientific enquiry. The 
programme aims to investigate and remove structural, cultural or altitudinal causes of gender 
discrimination, and thus empower women to achieve effective participation in all areas of national or 
international development. The four dimensions to be supported are:- 

(i) Research to advance the frontiers of knowledge, develop human resources and produce 
icaching/leaming material in pursuit of the above aims. 

(ii) Teaching to change present attitudes and valucsofmcnand women tooneof concern for gender 
equality. Existing biases and deficiencies in curriculum will be addressed. 

(iii) Training of teachers, decision makers, administrators and planners to enable them to play a 
positive interventionist role for gender equality. 

(iv) Extension or direct involvement of institutions in women's development activities among die 
community 

l .6.2 Spcciul efforts will be made to make the Women’s Studies Centres set up in 20 universities and 



I I colleges in become more effective through intensive training of their staff. Eminent institutions anJ 
well known women's organizations will be involved in the process of revitalizing existing centres/ 
units and helping m ihe establishment of new ones. 

1.6 3 Networking bet ween different institutions forresearch. extension and information dissemination 
has demonstrated high cost-cf fee liveness as well as potential for coordinated growth. Such networks 
will be initiated to increase output of quality leaching materials especially in regional languages, 
training and curriculum design, and decentralized area-specific models of intervention. 
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1.6.4 Foundation course should be designed and introduced for undergraduates with a view to 
promote the objectives of empowerment of women. This will be done within the 8th plan period. 

7. Universalization of Elementary and Adult Education 

1.7.1 li is impossible to achieve Universal Elementary Education (UEE) unless concerted efforts are 
made to reach out to the girl child. Girls who cannot attend formal schools or have had to drop out will 
be provided educational opportunities through Non-Forma! Education (NFE). EfTorts will be made to 
design special NFE programmes for out of school and adolescent girls with a view to get them back 
into the formal stream or qualify for technical or vocational education. The Open School, distance 
education systems and other innovative educational programmes will reach out to girls in rural/re mote 
areas and urban slums. Voluntary and community based efforts will be encouraged in this sector. The 
above tasks acquire a greater significance in the SAaRC decade of the girl child. 

1.7.2 The rural girls arc doubly disadvantaged by non availability of educational facilities and by Lhe 
work ihcy have to do related with fuel, fodder, waier, sibling care and paid and unpaid work. 
Coordinated efforts, albeit with other Department/^inistries, need to be made to provide the 
necessary support services to enhance their participation and performance. Provision of support 
services and child care facilities should he seen as a necessary and integral adjunct of UEE. 

1.7.3 An important constraining factor for female education is the lack of women teachers in rural 
aroas The Revised Policy Formulations postulate that at least 50 per cent of teachers vecrui.te.4_ 

-future wouU boJtwHOLand to augment teacher-training facilities for women so that adequate 
number of qualified women teachers and to augment teacher-training facilities for women so that 
adequate number of qualified women teachers are available in different subjects, including Mathematics 
and Science. 

1.7.4 Total Literacy Campaigns (TLCs) being taken up should pay special attention to women in the 
15-35 age group as it has been done with very positive impact in many districts. NFE should be 
dovetailed to TLCs in order lo reach out to girls in the 10-20 age group. 

1.7.5 Programmes for continuing education should be designed to ensure that neo-literates and 
school going girls have access to reading materials. If necessary, books and magazines should be made 
available to women in their hamlets. The medium of radio will be utilised to sustain enthusiasm and 
motivation. 

1.7.6 Efforts should be made lo coordinate the different vocational schemes both within the formal 
system .and those initiated by the other Dcpartments/Minisirics. 
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X. Women's Access to Vocational. Technical and Professional Education and Existing and 
Emergent Technologic.* 

< 

1 .X.l Improvement of girls’ access to technical, vocational and professional education requires a 
national programme to introduce and strengthen Science and Mathematics teaching in ail girls schools. 
A special scheme will be designed to meet the shortfall of Science and Mathematics teachers in girls 
schools. Serious efforts should be made by the Centre and State planners, curriculum developers and 
administrators to consciously encourage participation of girls in non-fraditional and emergent 
technologies at all levels. Guidance and counselling for girls should be undertaken as a necessary 
precondition to encourage participation. 

I.K.2 Women’s access to technical education will be improved qualitatively and quantitatively 
especially in rural areas. Women's ITIs and Polytechnics and women's wings in general Polytechnics 
and ITIs will be revamped with a mcw to diversify disciplines, trades and courses to encourage 
participation in new and emerging technologies. 

I .H.3 Information about credit, banking, entrepreneurial abilities will be developed in technical and 
vocational institutions. The apprenticeship scheme will be strengthened to increase the coverage of 
women. 

9. Media 

1.9.1 The electronic, prim and traditional media will be used locrcalc a climate for equal opportunities 
for women and girls. It will thus play a complementary and supportive role in awareness generation, 
dissent inauon of informaiion and communication. Given the fact that almost all rural areas are covered 
by radio, special efforts will be made to utilize this medium to reach out to women. 

10. Management Structure at Centre and State Level 

1.10.1 Women's cells should be set up forthwith in all Central and State agencies concerned with 
curriculum development, training and research. 

1.10.2 A Monitoring cell will be set up within the Planning Bureau of the Department of Education, 
Ministry of Human Resource Development. Similar units in the states should take responsibility for 
monitoring and evaluating progress. 

1.10.3 A high level Inter Ministerial Committee will be constituted by the Department of Education. 
MKRD to :- 

(i ) review implementation of POA on a continuing basis; 

(n) advise the government on policies and programmes related to girls education; 
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(m) activate planning mechanisms in consultation with each other to ensure provision of essential 
support services that will enhance girls' and women's participation in education. 

1,10.-4 Similar committees will be constituted at the State level. 
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II. Education of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes and Other Backward Sections 


2.1.5 A num her of Central I y Sponsored Schemes are being continued in the 8 Lh Five Year Plan (1992- 
97) for SCs. STs and other backward sections. These arc (i) Post-matric scholarships; (ii) Grant-in- 
aid to voluntary organisations; (iii) Pre-malric scholarships for children of those engaged in un-clean 
occupations; (iv) Book banks; (v) Boys' and Girls' Hostels’ (vi) Coaching and allied schemes. In 
addiuon to these, two schemes in the central sector have also been approved, viz., (i) special 
educational development programme for girls belonging tc SCs of very low literacy levels, and (ii) 
educational complex in low literacy pockets for development of women’s literacy in tribal areas. These 
programmes arc in addition to the special thrust given to the weaker seciions in addition to the 
special thrust given to the weaker secuons in the general programmes for educational development l ike 
opening of schools, running of Non-Formal Education (NFE) centres and adult education centres, 
schemes of Operation Blackboard, upgardation of merit of SC/ST students, reservation in educational 
institutions, etc. 


2, Klementary Education 

2.2 l Taking in to account the experience gamed in the implementation of NPE, 1986 and POA, the 
lollnwing strategies arc proposed: 

itj A( cess and Enrolment 

2.2.2 In order to ensure universal access and enrolment of SC children in rural areas, henceforth, in 
opening primary and upper primary schools priority would be given to the needs of SC habitations and 
hamlets. As far as possible pre-primary section will be an integral pan of such schools. 

2.2.3 Every Scheduled Tribe habitation will be provided with a primary school or other suitable 
institution before the end of the 8th Five Year Plan in order to ensure universal enrolment and 
participation. 


2.2.4 In tribal areas educational plan will be implemented in an integrated manner. Pre-school 
education (Lh rough Ba I wadis). Non-Formal Education, elementary education and adult education will 
be organically linked and integrated to ensure achievement of total literacy of the entire population. 
This integrated Educational Complex will be responsible for loLaJ education within its area serving all 
children in the age-group 3-14 and adults in lhc age-group 15 and above. 

2.2.5 For SC children access and enrolment will be assured primarily in the formal school. Where SC 
children arc not able to attend the formal school provision for non-formal and distance education 
centres will be made to ensure universal access and enrolment. 

2.2.b It will be the responsibility of the teachers to organise drives at the beginning of every academic 
session io enrol all school-age children specially girls belonging to SCs, STs and other backward 
sec turns. For this purpose active assistance of voluntary agencies and local communities shall be taken. 
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Traditional and folk media can be very effcctive'in reaching parents and children in remote areas to 
motivate them. 

(hi Participation 

2.2.7 Adequate incentives will be provided for the children of SC, ST and olher backward sections 
in the form of Scholarships, Uniforms, textbooks, stationery and mid-day meals. 

2.2.ft All schools. NFE centres and pre-school centres in SC/ST habitations will be equipped with 
necessary and essential infrastructural facilities in accordance with the norms laid down for Operation 
Blackboard and for achieving Minimum Levels of Learning (MLL). 

2.2.9 Operation Blackboard shall cover within a period of two years all schools in tribal areas and 
Harijan Bastis irrespective of the date on which the school was set up. 

2.2.10 The indigent families among SC/ST will be given incentives to send their children, particularly 
girls, to schools. 

Ic ,I Achkvtmcnt 

2.2.11 Children from tribal communities will be taught through the motherVigue in the earlier stages 
in primary school. Teaching/lcaming material in the tribal languages will be prepared providing for 
a transition to Jhc regional language by class III. 

2.2 12 The home language or children of SC/ST may be different from others. Therefore, standard 
teaching/lcaming material will be re-written to make them intelligible to the SC/ST childrenespcciaJly 
in areas where the standard language and the learners’ dialect are different. 

2.2.1} It will he ensured that MLL already set-up for primary schools will be achieved, that the 
necessary standards of Rr. 25 f* are acquired by all children in SC/ST communities. Effective 
methodologies for measurement of MLL will be implemented. 
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3. Adult Education 

2.3.1 Adult education programmes will be an integral part of educational micro-planning in all tribal 
areas. 

2.3.2 Under the total literacy campaign SC and ST populations will be the major focus for achieving 
total literacy. Special attention will be paid to adult illiterate women. 

2.3.3 Adult education programmes for SCs/STs will essentially be programmes of empowerment. 
Special and relevant curricula and materials shall be prepared for this purpose as a crash programme. 

2.3.4 Post-literacy centres will be set up in SC/ST areas where literacy campaigns have been carried 
out in order to provide facilities Tor continued literacy for adult neo-literates specially women. 

4. Incentives 

2 J 4 Residential facilities willbcprovidcdfor SC/ST students preparing for competitive examinations. 
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2.4.5 Additional scholarships vcoll be provided for SC/ST girl students in the secondary and senior 
secondary classes. Special coaching and remedial courses will be organised for SC/ST girl students. 

5. Reservations 

2.5.1 Implementation of reservation will he monitored at all levels and failure to adhere to the same 
will he made punishable. 

2.5.2 Reservation in recruitment of teachers from SC/ST communities will be ensured in all 
cducirtiofrolinstitutions. 
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6. Teachers and their Training 

2.6. 1 Where teachers arc not available in schools located in SC/ST localities, crash programmes for 
giving suitable training to eligible persons from SCs/STs will be started. The eligible amongst them 
will he appointed as teachers in the schools. 

2.6.2 Specified teacher training institutions Such as DIHTs will be identified for training of SC/ST 
teachers on a large scale. 

2.6.3 In order to encourage SC/ST students to become teachers special courses integrating secondary, 
senior secondary and professional training will be devised.This will encourage such candidates toopl 
for the teaching profession from an early stage and get adequate training as teacher. 

2.6.4 Wherever posMhlc husband-wife teams will be posted as teachers in tribal areas. This will 
ensure high participation by such teachers in school education. 

7. Additional Measures 

2.7.2 Education in tnbnl areas should be linked with outdoor activities. Many tribal children excel 
in sports, games and other out-door activities. Such talent must be identified and nurtured. Adequate 
coaching will be provided at early stages so that these talented sportsmen and women can participate 
in sporting activities and competitions. Scholarships will be provided for such students paying special 
attention to their dietary requirements. 

2.7.3 There is need for improvement in the standards of hostels for SC/ST students. Special attention 
has to be paid to ihc nutritional need of the students. As far as possible hostels concerned in or around 
the vicinity of the school/college where the girls are enrolled and adequate security measures should 
be provided. Hostels should prcfuably be run by Non-Governmental Organisations (NGOs). 
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9. Monitoring 

2.9.1 In addition to ihc monitoring by the existing scheme, monitoring of education in SC/ST areas 
wi II bccniruNk'd to the local communily/villagc education committee with adequate representation of 
SC/ST members specially women. The local community will take the total responsibility of planning 
the educational facilities in SC/ST areas. 
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2.9.2 In mosi of the Stales and at the Centre the incentive programmes like scholarships, mid-day 
meals, free uniforms, etc. and selling up of hostels and Ashram Schools for SC/ST are being 
implemented by ihe Welfare Departments, while the Departments of Education run programmes of 
setting up of schools, appointment of teachers, preparation of textbooks, curriculum, etc. which cater 
■to SC/ST students as a part of the general programmes of the Education Departments. It would, 
therefore, be appropriate that the monitoring is done by the respective departments implementing the 
programmes. The Joint Monitoring System developed for this purpose by the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, Ministry of Welfare and Planning Commission will be taken up earnestly. 

2.9.} In some Stales, educational institutions for Scheduled Tribes are being run by agencies other 
than the Education Department. It is better that these are managed by Department of Education. 

JO. Bvaluulion of Schemes 

2.10.1 A number of evaluation studies have been conducted on the implementation of Centrally 
Sponsored Schemes as well as schemes of the Slate Governments. For example, in the recent past, the 
post-matric scholarship scheme has been reviewed by the Department of Personnel and by NIEPA. 
Prc-matric scholarship schemes of the State Governments have been evaluated by NCERT. The Girls’ 
Hostel scheme was reviewed by three research organisations under the scheme of evaluation of the 
Department of Education. Many studies have also been conducted under the programmes of assistance 
of Ministry or Welfare, NIEPA. NCERT, Tribal Research Institutes, etc. But there docs not seem to 
be a proper follow up of the reports, 

2.10.2 What is needed is a systematic documentation and utilisation of the findings of the reports for 
taking corrective action. 
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3. Minorities Education 

3.4,9 Studies and surveys to be commissioned on selective basis by Research Organisations, 
Universities and other Central and Slate Agencies (Action : Department of Education - Centre and 
SiuicsAJTs. Ministry of Welfare, NCERT. U.G.C., Planning Commission, ICSSR). 


1.5.1 

iv. Orientation programmes for principals/managers and training programmes for teachers of 
minority educational institutions taken up by NCERT/NIEPA to be intensified (Action: 
NCERT/N1EPA). 
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(x) Women's Community polytechnics should be set up in minority concentration areas on priority 
basis. (Action : Dcptl. of Education • Centre and $Lates/UTs). 
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3.5.2 

£ix)Thcrc in a large concentration of minorities in urban slums. A Centrally sponsored/Central Scheme 



be devised 10 cater to their educational, health and nutritional needs. Special infrastructure 
should be provided for implementing schemes of Operation Blackboard, Adult Education. 
Non-forma! Education etc. (Action : DeptL of Education, Ministry. HRD; Ministry of Urban 
Development). 

(xiv) In areas where there is concentration of the educationally backward minorities, girls hostels to 
be constructed in schools and colleges on a priority basil, (DeptL of Education Centre/States, 
M/O Welfare and U.G.C.). 

(xv) Voluntary Organisations would be encouraged to set up ITTS in minority concentration areas. 

Where necessary, suitable funding would be provided. (Action : Ministry of Labour, States/ 
UTs). 
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3.5.3 Long Term Programmes include: 

(a) Early Childhood Care and Education Centres 

Early Childhood Education Centres will be set up in Primary Schools in areas predominantly 
inhabited by educationally backward minorities. Socially Useful Productive Work (SUPW) should 
also be introduced in such schools. The Department of Education, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development should prepard a scheme of assistance to Slate Governments in this regard. However the 
State Governments will be encouraged to start their own programmes in ECCE. (Action : DeptL of 
Education, Ministry of HRD). 
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(0 Women's Education 

(i) As the women literacy and the girls enrolment is lowest among educationally backward 
minorities, in the schemes of opening of girls schools, appointment of lady teachers, opening 
of girls' hostels and providing of incentives in the forms of mid-day meals, uniforms etc. 
Mi non ties? needs should be fully met (Action : State Goyls. /UTs). 

(ii) A Production-cum-Training Centre for crafts exclusively for girls preferably with women 
instructors to the extent possible in each of the identified minority concentration districts. 
(Action: State GovtsTUTs). 

(g) Voluntary Effort in Adult Education A Early Childhood Education 

Orientation Courses for professionals from minority communities to motivate voluntary effort; 
attaching one centre to all minority institutions to create awareness of these schemes and to train 
supervisors for multiplier effect, (Action : State Govt/UTs). 
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4 Education of the Handicapped 

Need for Gender Focus 

vi 



5 Adult & Continuing Education 


5.4.2 Media would be used in literacy promotion as a tool of dissemination of information, as a too) 
of mobilisation, motivation and sensitisation, as a tool of learning by sharing information, ideas and 
experiences and as a tool of axial action for change. For this purpose, discussion on various aspects 
relating to literacy would be arranged on Doordarshan and Radio, spots and motivational films would 
be produced and show on TV and classes conducted through radio. Both prim and non-prim media. 
including the traditional folk arts, would be fully harnessed for disseminating the message of literacy 
and for creating a positive climate for literacy. 
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(e) Propagation of the message of small family norm which has been yet another issue of national 
concern as also one of the sub-themes of all 1 itexacy campaigns would continue to be accelerated. 
This, alongwith other measures like importance of delayed marriage, proper spacing, changing 
existing social biases in favour of the male child in our society, etc. will be integrated into the 
content of the primer, content of materials for neo-literates, curriculum and course content of 
training and orientation of all functionaries, transaction of instructional lessons, evaluation, etc. 

(0 Promotion of women’s equality will be a major area of focus in literacy programmes. Working 
towards this objective will have following implications for planning and implementation of 
TICs: 

w 

(i) Enabling the participation of women in the decision making processes of the campaign and 
developing organising skills. 

(ii) Ensuring widest possible participation of women as teachers and learners in the teaching- 
learning process. 

(iii) Organising activities specifically designed to bring about altitudinal change amongst men, 
thereby developing a greater sensitivity towards the difficulties faced by women in Indian 
society. This should lead to collect! ve action to remove such difficul ties wherever possible. 

(iv) Promoting the formation of women’s organisations which will take up issues relating of 
women’s rights. 

(v) Providing sui table avenues of gainful employment of women and ensuring theirparticipation 
in every stage of the developmental process. 
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(vi) Ensuring that society as a whole is sensitised to the need to translate assurances of equality 
into concrete action such as payment of equal wages for equal work. 

(vii) Designing and promoting innovative and imaginative xhemes which consciously work 
towards women’s equality and empowerment Existing models such as a Women’s 
Development Project (WDP), or the Mahita Samakhya concept, would be enlarged in scope 
and ambit, and integrated with literacy campaigns. 
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("■ iii) Creating struclures, and facilitating mechanisms by which the concept of women's equality 
and gender justice is integrated at al! levels with the work of the Sakshana Samitis be it in 
training, content or participation. 

( 5 ) An important and positive fallout of the compatgns is that parental demand for enrolment and 
retention of children in the formal school system has increased manifold. Endeavour would be 
made to positively respond to such demand by opening new schools, adding rooms to the existing 
school buildings, appointing additional teachers and arranging their orientation and training and 
improving the operational efficiency of the delivery system so that it can absorb the growing 
demand. Simultaneously efforts would be made to provide appropriate and need based non- 
formal education to working children in 9-14 age gToup so that they do not, after reaching 
adulthood, add up to the ranks of illiterate adults. For this purpose, an effective linkage would be 
established with programmes/activiues related to UEE, including NFE. 

(h) Messages of basic health care and programmes formulated thereunder, both protective, curative 
and preventive with special emphasis on health care programmes for women and children, would 
bejniegraled into the content and process of campaign materials, training, environment building, 
actual teaching learning phase, etc. in th same manner as small family norm, conservation of 
environment and women's equality. 



6. Early Childhood Care and Education 


1. The Present Situation 

6.1.1 The National Policy on Education (NPE) has given a great deal of impenance to Early 
Childhood Care and Education (ECCE). it views ECCE as a crucial input in the strategy of human 
resource development (HRD), as a feeder and support programme for primary education and as a 
support service for working women of the disadvantaged sections of the society. 
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2. Targets and Phasing 

6.2.1 The aim of ECCE is thalevery child should be assured access to ihcfulfilment of all basic needs. 
As such efforts will be made towards universalisation of 1CDS by A.D. 2000. By the end of the Eighth 
Plan, 3.75 lakh Anganwadi centres would be established and by A.D. 2000 seven lakh Anganwadi 
centres. Anganwadis will be gradually convened into Anganwadis-cum-crcches. By the end of Eighth 
plan. 25 per cent of Anganwadis will be converted into Anganwadis-cum-creches. Qualitative 
improvement of ongoing ECCE programmes would receive high attention. New cost -effective 
designs of ECCE will also be encouraged and supported. 
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6.5.1 initiating a two-year vocational course in ECCE at +2 level with the objective of creating basic 
skills which can later be adopted through job training for specific situations; 
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Girl child focus to be sharpened 

(vi) Coordinating the timings of 1CDS Anganwadis with the primary schools wherever possible. 



7. Elementary Education 


4, Revised Policy Formulations 

7.4.1 

(iii) It was specifically laid down that at least 50 per cent of the teachers recruited in future should 
be women. 

7.3.6 A positive externality, rather unanticipated, of the Total Literacy Campaigns, has been that in 
many districts covered by the campaign there has been an upsurge in the demands for primary 
education. In quite a few districts "out of school" children in the age group 9-14 was covered by the 
campaigns. Further, in these districts the awareness generated among parents is leading to better 
participation of children in primary schools. This happy experience has reconfirmed the need to pay 
“more attention to the "demand side" in traiegies for achieving LTE and highlighted the need for a 

disaggregated approach to the problem of CEE whereby districts, not States, and specific disadvantaged 
groups—-the girls of SCs and STs—should become the basis for future planning. 

7.3.9 CASE considered ibe failure to universal ise elementary education and literacy as not only of 
a question of lack of resourcesUtalsoof systemic deficiencies. The additional resources that may be 
available under external assistance should therefore, be used for educational reconstruction which 
should go beyond the conventional measures such as opening new schools, construction of school 
buildings and appointing teachers. It is necessary to adopt a holistic approach, and to address 

(i) the educational needs of the working children, girlsojcjdisadvantaged groups, and 

(ii) issues of content, process and quality. 

disaggregated Target Setting and Decentralised Planning 

7.4.2 In the 8th Ptaryhe siraicgy for UEE envisages adoption of disaggregated target setting and 
decentralised planning. An analysis of the educational indicators reveals that within each State, even 
in the educationally backward ones, there arc areas and districts which arc almost within reach of 
uni vcrsalisation. while even in the educationally advanced States there are districts which are still quite 
backward. The attempt would be to prepare district-specific, population-specific plans for UEE within 
the broad strategy frame of Microplanning through people’s participation and introduction of 
Minimum Levels of Learning (MLL) in schools to improve learner achievement Microplanning will 
provide the framework for universal access and universal participation while MLL would be the 
strategy frame for universal achievement. 

7.4.3 lnorderioreducedispariiiesadisaggregatcdapproachwiilbeadoptedihroughdistriciplanning 
by classifying districts into fourcategorics:- 

(i) High literacy districts in which access and enrolment are almost universal and community 
awareness for education is already high; 

(ii) total literacy campaign districts in which community mobilisation for educational needs has 
been successfully generated by the National Literacy Mission; 





(iii) low literacy districts in which the provision of education facilities is unsatisfactory and the 
delivery system functions without any community involvement; and 

(iv) externally assisted project districts with a different management structure and sufficient 
financial support. 

7.4.4 The strategies with regard to access, participation, achievement, environment building, 

community participation, etc. will be different for the four categories of districts. 

7.4.5 Under this broad strategy of district planning and based on the experience gained in 

im piemen la lion of NFE, and the RPF, the following strategies are proposed: 

(i) Adoption of alternative channels of schooling like voluntary schools .ind NFE centres for these 
who cannot avail of conventional full-time schooling. 

(ii) Microplanning through involvement of teachers and the community in order to design and 
implement a family-wise, child-wise plan of action for universal acccss/cnrolmcnt and 
participation. 

(iii) Making parents aware about their responsibility for ensuring the completion of elementary 
education by their children and for providing at home the facilities and encouragement needed 
for this purpose. 

(iv) establishment of linkages between programmes of pre-school and primary education, and 
between programmes of literacy and LTEE, in total literacy campaign districts. 

(v) Improvement of school facilities through revamped Operation B lackboard and connecting it to 
MLL strategy. It will also be extended to upper primary stage. 

(vi) Dcceniralizat»rtc^«4jcai)onal management for making the schools function so as to ensure 
universal enrolment, retention and achievement. 

(vii) Introduction of MLLs at primary and upper primary stages including coverage of the non- 
formal education channel. 
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(viii) Revision of process and content of elementary education to make teaching-learning child 
centred, activity based and joyful. 

(ix) Introduction of continuous and comprehensive evaluation with focus on remedial measures. 

(x) Modification of teacher training programmes in view of changed strategiesand programmes. 

(xi) Improvement of the monitoring system for UEE. 

(xii) Launching a National Mission to achieve the goals envisaged in the revised policy. 

7.4.6 Further errorts would be made to develop district specific projects, with specific activities, 
clearly defined responsibilities, definite lime-schedule and specific targets. Each district project will 
be prepared within the major strategy framework and will be tailored to the specific needs and 
possibilities in the district. Apart from effective UEE, the goals of each project will include the 
reduction of existing disparities in educational access, the provision or alternative systems of 
comparable standards to the disadvantaged groups, a substantial improvement in the quality of 
schooling facilities, obtaining a genuine community involvement in (he running of schools, and 




building up local level capacity lo ensure effective decentralisation of educational planning. That is 
^eay. the overall goal of^^rojcct would be reconstruction of primary education as a whole in selected 
districts instead of a piecemeal implementation of schemes. An integrated approach is more likely to 
achieve synergies among different programme components. 

5. Provision of Universal Access 

7.5.1 Existing schemes will be suitably modified and measures will be taken to incorporate the new 
policy formulations, 

a) Formal Schooling 

7.5.2 New primary schools according to the norms, will be opened in unserved habitations. NFE 
centres will be opened in smaller habitations and for children who cannot benefit from the school 
system. In addition, a new scheme of Voluntary Schools will be launched to achieve universal access 
for children in different areas. 

7.5.3 Primary Schools : In 1986. it was estimated that there were approximately 32,000 habitations 
with a population of 300 or more that required primary schools. Though many new schools have been 
opened, new habitations have also come into existence, and it is estimated that 35,000 new schools will 
be required. These schools will be opened by the State Governments following the norms specified 
under Operation Blackboard. 
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7.5.4 Upper Primary Schools : In order to increase enrolments at the upper primary stage, the 
infrastructure at this stage will be expanded. The existing norm of providing an upper primary school 
within 3 km. walking distance is generally inconvenient for girls. This norm will be relaxed and the 
new ratiojl between primary and upper primary schools will be 2:1. Action will be taken in the next 
5 years to upgrade every second primary school to the upper primary level. It will be primarily the 
responsibility of the Stale Governments to observe this norm for school-mapping. 

7.5.5 In order to achieve UEE the school system will have lo cater lo aboul 18 crorc children. This 
calls for increasing ihe number of teachers from the present 27 lakhs to 45 lakhs based on the teacher 
pupil ration of 1:40, The increase in student population would also require an additional 11 lakh class 
rooms to be built in the next 7 years. 

(b) Scheme of Voluntary Schools 

2.5.6 A new scheme of Voluntary Schools will be launched to cater to the needs of neglected, hilly, 
tribal and difficult areas where there is no provision of schooling. This scheme will enable voluntary 
agencies to conduct schools for UPEAJEE and stimulate community participation in planning and 
conducting schools in a locally appropriate manner. 

7.5.7 The Voluntary Schools would be organised to serve all school children in a given village/ 
habitation. Areas would be well defined with a population of not less than 150 so that the Voluntary 
School has at least a minimum of 30 childn u. Voluntary Schools would be expected to complete 
primary/clcmcniary education of the required level in a specific period adequate for the pupils to 
master the curriculum. Learners enrolled in the Voluntary Schools may appear as external students for 
entry into any class of full-time formal school. Local teachers will be appointed to run the schools and 
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adequate training will be provided 10 them. Supervision of the Voluntary Schools would be the 
responsibility of the Village Education Committee (VEC) 

7.5.8 A system of monitoring and evaluation will be designed by the grant-giving agency to 
periodically evaluate the work of the school on the basts of five main criteria—enrolment, attendance, 
retention, achievement of minimum levels of learning and community involvement. 

7.5.9 Central assistance will be given to the eligible Voluntary Agencies to run the schools. 

(c) Programme of Non-Formal Education 

7.5.10 In order to strengthen the NFE Scheme the following strategies will be adopted: 

(i) Provision of NFE centres will be based on the Microplanning excercise carried out for UEE. 
NFE centres will invariably caber to the needs of children, especially girls, who arc not able 
to or who cannot attend the formal school. 

(ii) Vocational and technical courses of wide variety will be provided for children and youth who 
pass out of the Non-Formal stream. Shramik ‘Vidyapeeth and Voluntary agencies will be 
involved in this process. 

(iii) Voluntary agencies will be encouraged to undertake projects of NFE, especially in areas where 
the formal school system is not able to meet the demands of UEE. 

d) assistance to academic institutions and voluntary agencies for taking up innovative projects and 
research and evaluation activities in the field of non-formal education on 100% basts. 
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(d) SUcropIanning 

7:5.13 Microplanning is a process o< <jesigning”a family-wiseandchild-wise plan of action'' by which 
“every child regularly attends school or NFE centre, continues his/her education at the place suitable 
to him/her, and complclrfat least 8 years of schooling o its equivalent at the non-formal centre." A 
revenue village would be ideal for specific planning; however, microplanning for UEE may be carried 
our at the Block, Taluk. District levels. Within area the steps by which this micro level planning will 
be operationalised arc : 

i.v) Ensuring that all children, specially girls and SC/ST children, regularly and actually participate 
in elementary education. 

7.5.16 Microplanning will be made operational in about 20 project areas on an experimental basis 
during 1992-93. Based on the experience gained during the course of implementation it will be 
expanded to cover about 100 districts during the 8th Plan. In due course the entire country will be 
covered, thus ensuring universal access and enrolment, and universal retention. 
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(c) Operation Blackboard 

(iii) Expanding Ofl to upper primary schools to provide (a) . least oreroom for each class/scclion 
(b)a Hcadmastcr-cum-office room, (c) separate loilet faciliiics for girls and boys, (d) essentia! 
teaching learning equipment including a library,(e) at least one teacher for each class/ccclion 
and items, consumable and minor repairs, etc. 



8. Secondary Education 


2. Policy Change 

8.2.1 The Revised Policy Formulations cake nocc of the increased demand for secondary education 
and go beyond NP£J 986 by calling for a planned expansion of secondary education facilities all over 
the country. Secondly, they call for higher participation of girls, SCs and STs, particularly in science, 
vocational and commerce streams. Thirdly, they call for reorganisation of Boards of Secondary 
Education and vesting them with autonomy ‘so that their ability to improve the quality of secondary 
education is cnhanceJLJounhly, they envisage that effort will be made to provide computer literacy 
in as many secondary level institutions as possible Jo Lhatc-bi Id vcKjrc. equipped with necessary 
computer skills to be effective in the emerging technological world. 

3. Broad Parameters of the Strategy Envisaged 

8.3.1 They include: 

— Extending access to secondary education by setting up new schools in the unserved areas and 
by extending and consolidating the existing facilities, with particular emphasis on ensuring 
substantially increased enrolment of girls, the SCs and the STs, 
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4. Widening Access to Secondary Education 

(ii) As a medium and long term measure, the programme of school mapping in each State for 
locating schools on the basis of clearly defined norms and standards will be revised. This 
exercise, to be carried out by NIEPA m collaboration with educational authorities in the Slates, 
will be completed by the end of 1994 and a programme to fully serve the unserved areas will 
be completed by 2000 A.D. In this exercise the educational needs of girls, SCs and STs would 
receive special consideration. 

(iii) The Staics/UTs will be urged to formulate a special enabling plan to ensure increase in 
enrolment of girls, the SCs, the STs and other educationally backward sections. Necessary 
guidelines to formulate the plan/mechanism will be developed by the NCERTin consultation 
with the education authorities of the Siaics/UTs. 

(iv) The educational needs of those who find it difficult lo attend full-time school and for the 
working people who have missed the secondary school will be met by extending and 
strengthening the Open School system, 
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9. Navodaya Vidyalayas 


1. Present Situation 

9.1.3 The Navodaya schools largely are intended to cater to rural talented children (for whom 75% 
seats are reserved) with reservation for SCs and STs. This social objective has teat achieved to a great 
extent. In the Navodaya Vidyalayas, 77.45% of the students are from rural areas; 20.35% from SCs 
and 10.76% from STs. Girl students are 28.44% of the student population as against the target of 33 %. 
An important feature of the scheme is the migration of a proportion of the students from one region 
to another, promoting national integration by providing opportunities to talented children from 
different parts of the country to live and learn together. 
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(i v) Vocational Educational Programmes for Special Groups and out of. School Population 

10.4.9 The tribal ond rural population do not have adequate access to school education, vocational 
courses in schools or vocations l/technical training schools/institutions. There is also a paucity of 
vocational courses/institutions to cater to the women population whose earning power could be 
considerably augmented through vocational training. Handicapped and disabled persons form another 
significant section of the society who have at present practically no avenues to acquire suitable 
productive skills io make their living more meaningful and self reliant. In addition, there is a large 

student population which docs not go beyond class VIII and who need to be provided some skill 
training. 

10.4.10 Vocational training programmes of non-forma! nature arc being organised by various 
parimcnis/orgamsauons like the Department of Rural Development, Department of Women and 

Child Development. Ministry of Welfare, ICAR. KV|C. Central Social Welfare Board, Community 
Polytechnics, Shramik Vidyapecths. Jan Shikshan Nilayams, etc. While these organisations would 
continue with ihcir effort to provide non-formal vocational training groups, the Department of 
education under the Vocational Education Programme would concentrate on organising non-formal 
vocational education and training programmes for school dropouts in the age group 14-18 years who 
had completed class VI|| but had not gone beyond class x. 

10.4.1 I |[ is also felt that all polytechnics, engineering colleges and oLher vocational and technical 
training institutions should organise short-duration non-formal vocational training programmes. The 
concerned Mmistry/Dcparuncnt/arganisaiion as well as the Slaics/UTs should earmark funds and 
provide financial assistance to these institutions for this purpose. 

10.4.12 The Ministries of Welfare and Labour are already organising some vocational training 
programmes for the handicapped. The would intensify their efforts. The Department of Education 
would also encourage voluntary organisations working in this area. The CIVE will also provide 
support to vocational training programmes for the handicapped through teacher training materials and 
other resources. 
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10.4.13 The involvement of girls in the vocational education programmes is crucial. Under the 
Centrally Sponsored Programme at +2 level, girls have equal access to vocational courses as the boys. 
Efforts should be made by the Siaic/UTs to consciously encourage the participation of girls in the non- 
tradiiion.il and emergent technologies, The non-formal vocational programmes with emphasis on 
enmepreneurship should be specially geared to the needs of the out-of-school girls. Facilities for 
guidance should ba- Tr-wadt. auculetb/e.. 

(vi) Vocational Education for Special Areas 

10.4.14 Separate vocational schools arc proposed to be set up in the rural areas and in the North 
Eastern Suites where it is not viable to start vocauonal courses in general educational institutions. As 
and when these vocational schools are established ii>cy would also run short duration non-formal 
vocational training programmes for special groups and out of school population. 
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(vii) Assistance to Voluntary Organisations for Experimentalllnnovative Programmes and Short 
Term Vocational Courses 

10.4.15 The centrail y sponsored scheme of Vocationalisationof secondary education envisages the 
role of voluntary agencies for conducting innovative programmes in the field of vocational education 
and provides financial assistance to selected agencies for this purpose. However, since the scheme was 
launched in 1987-88 only a few voluntary organisations could avail the assistance provided under the 
scheme. This was mainly because the scope was limited and assistance restricted to pr< grammes of 
“innovative character". It was therefore felt that, to mobilistgreater involvement of Lhc voluntary 
organisations in the vocational education programme, the scope and objectives of the scheme should 
be widened and the details of the facilities offered to voluntary organisations be made available 
separately. Accordingly a Scheme of Assistance to Voluntary Organisations is now being formulated. 

10.4.16 The overall aim of the scheme is to promote non-formal vocational . education 

through NGOs for achieving the goals speltoui in the KPE. The specific objectives of the scheme are 

to provide financial assistance to the voluntary organisations for: 

— lnnovative/expcrimental projects, 

— shorMernurainiogprogrammcs of vocational education preferably in backward/ruralarcasand 
particularly girls of the age groups of 14-18 years who have dropped out of the school before 
completing class X. 

— Organising special vocational training centres in rural areas where no insiiiuiion/organisation 
is available to start non-formal courses. 

— training of vocational icachcrs/resourcc persons. 

— other activities connected with the vocational education 

10.4.17 Staies/UTs would have the primary responsibility enlist the voluntary organisations for 
implementing the scheme. The NCERT should prepare the syllabus, curricula instructional material 
for more short-term courses 
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14. Technical Education for Women 

15.14.1 Opportunities for Technical Education for women at all levels will be suitably increased. 
Additional polytechnics for women will be established under the World Bank assisted Technician 
Education Projects, and concerted efforts will be made to increase the proportion of girls enroling in 
polytechnics and engineering courses. Adequate hostel facilities will be provided to the girl students 
in technical and management institutions. Guidance seminars for girls at the 10+2 stage will be 
organised through the Stale Governments, Boards of Apprenticeship Training and other selected 
institutions to make them aware of opportunities in technical education and the potential for 
employment and self-employment. 
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22 Teachers & Their Training 


3 . Teachers and Their Role 

22.3.1 While some of the fxoblems being faced by the leaching community have financial implications, 
many o other problems can be solved through non-moneLary inputs and by a plan^^kyslcmatic and 
sympa cue approach. Lack of clarity of purpose and interplay of various extraneous factors have 
often been instrumental in teachers not getting their due place and status. This has aJso led to lack of 
teacher accountability and diminished teacher effectiveness. 

22.3.2 Keeping in view the financial constraints of various StatcGovemments and theirown policies. 
Laics will be encouraged to develop their own POAs especially with regard to matters like pay and 

allowances to teachers, other working conditions, norms for transfers and postings, removal of 
grievances, participation of teachers in the educational process, recruitment of teachers and the role 
of teachers' associations. 

22.3.3 The primacy of the role of teachers in the educational process, their active participation at all 
cvels of management, special measures for the teachers from the disadvantaged sections like women, 

s/STs, etc., provision of facilities similar to other government employees and fair and transparent 
working conditions and justice to them will be the guiding principles or any such POA. Efforts will 
a so be made to ensure that the benefits of the existing schemes for women and other weaker sections 
are passed on to the teachers Tram these groups to the maximum extent possible. 
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22.3.4 to help the existing weak educational administration in expeditious disposal of personnel 
matters of teachers. Use of computers available under other educational programmes, wherever 
possible, will be made. 

22.3.5 Norms for accountability of teachers will be laid down with incentives for good performance 
and disincentive for non-performance. The NCERT will complete this task in respect of school 
education within one year. Assessment of teachers will be made on the basis of their comprehensive 
performance appraisal and then .oniinuous education and improvement. 

22.3.6 Responsible teachers' associations arc necessary for the protection of the dignity and nights of 
teachers and also Tor ensuring proper professional conduct of teachers. Code of professional ethics 
should be evolved and adopted by all concerned within a year. 
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23 Management of Education 


(iv) At least 50% of the teachers appointed will be women. This will have a positive impact on girls 
enrolment and retention. 

2. Decentralisation and involvement or People 

23.2.1 The NPE and POA have emphasised the importance of decentralising pltwiag and management 
of education at all levels and involving people in the process. Decentralization implies democratic 
participation by elected representatives of people in decision-making at the district, sub-district and 
Panchayal levels. In pursuance of the POA provision the State government have been taking steps to 
set up structures for decentralised planning and management. The future course of decentralisation 
would be influenced to agreat extent by the proposed Constitution Amendment (Seventy-second) Bill, 
1991; they would have to be finalised after the Bill is enacted. 

(a) The Constitution (Seventy-second) Amendment Bill, 1991 

23.3.1 The Constitution (Seventy-second) Amendment Bill of 1991 on Panchayati Raj institutions 
envisages introduction of democratically elected bodies at the district, sub-district and panchayal 
levels. These bodies will be responsible for the preparation of plans for the economic development and 
social justice. The Bill provides for representation of women, scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. 

23.3.2 The proposed Eleventh Schedule of the Constitution provides, among other things, for 
entrusting to Panchayati Raj bodies of: 

"Education including primary and secondary schools, technical training and vocational 
education, adult and non-formal education, libraries, and cultural activities". 

The subjects closely allied to education, namely, health, welfare, women and child development are 
also to be entrusted to the Panchayati Raj bodies. 

(b) State Legislation 

23.3.3 The Panchayati Raj Bill is an enabling legislation. The stales are to frame their own legislation 
in their turn. The states would need to draw up appropriate legislations which, among other things, 
must provide for Panchayati Raj Committees for Education. 

(c) District Level Body 

23.3.4 Within this legislation a district-level body may be set up with the responsibility for 
implementation of all educational programmes including non-formal and adult education, and school 
education up to the higher secondary level. The district body will provide for representation of 
educationists, women, youth,representatives of parents.scheduled castes/schedulcd tribes, minorities 
and appropriate institutions in the district. Representation may also be provided for urban bodies 
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and cantonments which organise educational acii viiics. The district body will also be vested with the 
responsibility for planning which would include, inter alia, area development, spatial planning, 
institutional planning, administrative and financial control and personnel management with respect to 
[trimary, middle, secondary and higher secondary schools and other educational programmes. 
Implementation of different educational programmes at the district level will be supervised and 
monitored by the body. The district educational plans will also go into the levels of participation and 
retention of boys and girls under different age-groups by socio-cultural and economic categories, 
particularly SC & ST. and plan for measures for ensuring physical infrastructure, equitable access as 
well as qualitative aspects of education. 

-1. Involvement of Voluntary and Non-governmental Agencies 

23.4.1 The successful implementation of programmes like elementary education including non- 
formal education, early child-hood care and education, adult education, education of the disabled, etc. 
Will require people’s involvement at the grassroot level and participation of voluntary agencies and 
social activist groups on a much larger scale. Considering the need for ensuring relationship of genuine 
partnership between the government and voluntary agencies, the government will take positive steps 
to promote their wider involvement. Consultations will be held with them from lime to lime about 
programmes and procedures for selection for financial assistance will be streamlined to enable ihcm 
to play opu'mal role. 

23 A .2 It would be be desirable for the state governments to develop specific action plan for entrusting 
selected programmes of educational development to voluntary agencies and non-governmental 
organisations. They could be used to supplement effectively the on-going programmes to enhance 
their quality and impact They should be allowed to function in a congenial and supportive atmosphere. 
It is expected that appropriate indices of accountability in terms of performance would be evolved in 
consultation with the voluntary organisations and NGOs. 
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PART III 


National System of Education 


3.1 The Constitution embodies the principles on which the National System of Education, is 
conceived of. 

3.2 The concept of a National System of Education implies that, up to a given level, all students, 
irrespective of caste, creed, location or sex, have access to education of a comparable quality. To 
achieve this, the Government will initiate appropriately funded programmes. Effective measures will 
be taken in the direction of the Common School System recommended in the 1968 Policy. 

3.3 The National System of Education envisages a common educational structure. The 10+2+3 
structure has now been accepted in all pans of the country. Regarding the further break-up of the first 
10 years efforts will be made to move towards an elementary system comprising 5 years of primary 
education and 3 yearsof upper primary, followed by 2 years of High School. Efforts will also be made 
to have the +2'stage accepted as a pan of school education throughout the country. 

3.4 The National System of Education will be based on a national curricular framework which 
contains a com mon core along with other com ponents that are flexible. The common core will include 
the history of India's freedom movement, the constitutional obligations and other content essential to 
nurture national identity. These elements will cut across subject areas and will be designed to promote 
values such as India's common cultural heritage, egalitarianism, democracy and secularism, equality 
of the sexes, protection of the environment, removal of social barriers, observance of the small family 
norm and inculcation of the scientific temper. All educational programmes will be carried on in strict 
conformity with secular values. 

3.5 India has always worked for peace and understanding between nations, treating the whole world 
as one family. True to this hoary tradition. Education has to strengthen this world view and motivate 
the younger generations for Internationa] cooperation and peaceful co-existence. This aspect cannot 
be neglected. 

3.6 To promote equality, it will be necessary to provide for equal opportunity to all not only in access, 
bulalso in ihecondilions for success. Besides .awareness of the inherent equality of all will be created 
through the core curriculum. The purpose is to remove prejudices and complexes transmitted through 
the social environment and the accident of birth. 

37 Minimum levels ofleaming will be laid down for each stage of education. Steps will also be taken 
to foster among students an understanding of the diverse cultural and social systems of the people 
living in different pans of the country. Besides the promotion of the link language, programmes will 
also be launched to increase substantially the translation of books from one language to another and 
to publish multi-lingual dictionaries and glossaries. The young will be encouraged to undertake the 
rediscovery of India, each in his own image and perception, 

3.8 In higher education in general, and technical education in particular, steps will be taken to 
facilitate inter-regional mobility by providing equal access to every Indian of requisite merit, 
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regardless of his origins. The universal character ol universities of other institutions of higher 
education is to be underscored. 

3.9 In the areas of research and development, education in science and technology, special measures 
will be taken to establish network arrangements between different institutions rdie country to pool 
their resources and participate in projects of national importance. 
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APPENDIX It 


Some Innovati ve P rogrammes 
(' i.i;LC1 1 i Id C ainpajgnjn Ra jast han 


The Women’s Development Programme (WDP) was introduced in 1984 by the 
Government of Rajasthan with financial assistance from UNICEF, with the principle aim 
rmpuuer women through comuniiiicntiod of information, education and training to 
i liable limn In recognize and improve their social and economic status." WDP lias been 
attempting to create women’s forums in rural areas that collectively question their 
subordination, and helping them gain confidence and a positive self image so as to figure 
out different forms of oppression. Women arc to become active partners in development 
process rather than remain mere recipients of development scheme, WDP is presently 
operational in 9 districts of Rajasthan and continues to strive towards building women’s 
collective strength. While the main thrust of WDP continues to be rural women, work with 
girls has emerged as an outcome of this involvement. In the past six years each district has 
organised sonic activity or the other for and with girls, he it Slavics (camps) or Balika 
Mclas (fairs for girls). Girls would come and participate in village level jajams (group 
discussions on a colourful floor covering made of thick doth) & showed keen interest in 
health issues and showed eagerness to acquire information about their reproductive system, 
among others. 


In 1988-89 campaigns against child marriage were carried out by WDP Salhins that 
proved futile and bitter and led to a rcarray of the strategies. In a milieu where it is 
considered economical to marry all children of the family in one go, regardless of age, 
anything else but a legal approach would work especially if the enforcement machinery is 
itself a party to this phenomenon. The Sntfiius in a state level workshop systematically 
went over their childhood and adolescence experiences oTearly marriage, desertion, cruelty 
ami discrimination front this workshop emerged numerous songs, plays, case studies and 
l.uisters on issues like marriage, parental discrimination, notions of work. By 1989-90. 


several districts moved to organising specific activities for girls alter car eful forethou ght. 


1 *.!mIL<ing and tin inin g of traine rs i n participatory ex peri ential m e thods for effectiv e 
mobil isation. Camps and fairs for girls provided them forums to express themselves 
through games, songs, dramas and discussions. In one district "Each one, teacli one" 
programme yvas started for girls who had to graze cattle and could not attend formal 
school. In another case few SathinS were able to mobilise the Auxiliary Nurse Midwives, 
A ngmio adj workers and Gram Sevikas (village level women workers). A big fair was held 
in a village where nearly a thousand women and girls participated. In other districts, 


” based on Anita Diglie’s evaluation report. 
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districts dialogue was initiated with the Jati Panchaynts (trndilionnl caslc/lribc governance 
councils) as to why the age at marriage should he increased. Girls were involved in 
iefoicsl.Uion activities and helped to open savings accounts. In one district a health camp 
was organised (or girls where besides fun and games, a medical examination was carried 
out to assess the nutritional status of girls. 

In a sense, GCC showed that any programme for women’s development w'ould be 
sl’.orl sighted if it did not address itself to the status of the girl children and adolescents. 
Also the Vi'DP skills to communicate and mobilize village women can be enlarged and 
built upon for working for girls. 

The GCC experiences has shown the need for planning post campaign Work. The 
GCC ended in August 1991. The post campaign activities have perhaps not been taken 
up in a concerted manner. "If that lias happened, the problem of dissipating the social 
energy that has been created as a result of the campaign and thereby losing credibility 
with the villagers is a real one. But it should still be possible to re-kindle the embers that 
were left behind as a result of GCC. For the campaign showed a strategy, a methodology 
for creating mass awareness and eliciting support on such social issues as the education 
and health of the girl child. 

The process of communication with the community initiated through GCC should 
be more vigorously pursued if a change in the state of the girl child & of adult female has 
to be brought about. 


Phns_e_I 


The village contact Drive began with training of campaign coordinators 
campaign strategics unfolded and elaborated upon. 


Phase 2 


A Pracheta (motivator) and two Sathins trained a group of 20 Sahelis (village 
women) and five other Sathins in a 5 day Shivir (camp). 

Participatory process of training specially designed training materials motivated and 
equipped these trainers with skills for mobilisation to take the campaign to the village 
level. 
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^ " o day Shivirs (camps) in the village brought about positive response mainly 
from women and girls who participated in various activities. 

response from men was varied 


Phase 4 


th 


Italikn Mclas (hair for the Girls) aroused the enthusiasm of girls who attended 


cm. 


Evaluation of the Girl Child Campaign (GCC) in 3 districts of Rajasthan shows it 
was a fairly successful campaign. In as much as it ‘piggy backed’ on the 'Women’s 
Development Programme (WDP), it certainly helped in re-energising the WDP. Some 
of principles that can be drawn from the GCC are as follows. 

1. 7 lie campaign was a planned intervention. The initiative, initially, came from the 
state level planners and administrators. Every detail of the campaign was carefully 
planned through a series of activities initiated by the Department of Women and 
Child Development with technical and financial assistance from the UN1CEP. The 
planning activities were informed by the field experiences of WDP that had 
accumulated over years. 

2. While the initial thrust came from top, there was enough room for local initiative 
and decentralized planning. The centralized decentralized planning processes gave 
the necessary momentum to the campaign. 

3. The GCC had a sharp focus narrowing on the issues of child marriage, health and 
education of the Girl Child. The materials were prepared in the form of printed 
booklets, posters, songs, slogans and films and ensured a small set of common 
messages that were uniformly communicated all the way upto the village level. 
Distortion of messages was thus reduced. The five day training camps for trainers 
allowed enough scope Cor a set of very creative responses like new songs, pictures, 
plays around the central messages of the campaign. 

4. The GCC was built on the strength of WDP their core personnel and training 
strategies. 

The GCC moved from a Sathin (an individual WDP worker) to a Samoob (a 
group). These women were made to talk about their own childhood and reflect on 
it. 7'liis stirred up deep emotions that made them look at their own daughters and 
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probably for the firsl time ‘sec ? them, and notice them. The lament about lost 
childhood, missed oppoi Until ics, convinced them llntl this sluuilil not happen now 
to their daughters. They were adequately charged to spread the new messages. 

f). The five day training (Shivir) were linked directly to action, i.c. 2 day shivir and 
ltalika Meins at the village level. They planned what they were going to do 
themselves. No targets were given. They were, infact delegated a responsibility. 
They experienced a sense of importance and felt confident to carry out the 
campaign. The printed materials helped since they validated what these women 
were saying. 

7. The GCC provided an opportunity for opening up communication with village 
women highlighting some of the tenets of women’s learning. Women’s lack of self 
confidence and poor self esteem become the initial barriers for learning. The five 
day shivirs created an ambience where Sahelis (women inducted from the villages) 
found they had a voice, they could speak, they could think, they could question. 
Collective learning helped them form into active campaigners. 

8. The GCC had prioritized the major issues as child marriage, health and education 
of the girl child. As the campaign got under way and different activities started 
taking place, the order of priorities got reversed and education of the girl child got 
articulated as the most pressing demand from the community. 

9. The GCC made abundant use of the rich oral tradition and folk forms, such as 
songs, dance, theatre. Songs became a powerful means of communication and 
dissemination of new ideas for women. ‘Nukkad nataks’ pro people street theatre) 
portrayed their own predicaments and women could easily identify with what they 
saw. The GCC showed that traditional cultural forms can generate social energy 
that is a pre requisite for the success of campaign. 

1C. The success of GCC directly resulted from the content of posters, songs, 
pamphlets, slogans and plays. The idiom and style of some of these materials 
struck a chord in most women’s hearts. Some concepts like declining sex ratio, 
patriarchy, were new to them .... they showed enthusiasm to acquire new informa¬ 
tion and knowledge. They were rediscovering the girl child in their lives. 

11. The GCC showed the way to work systematically on changing the attitudes, belief 
and value systems of the village men, including village leaders... While many men 
were not convinced about what they saw and heard, there were others who 
developed a genuine interest and concern in the issue of the girl child. 

12. The GCC showed the importance of orienting teachers in order to changes their 
attitudes towards the girl child to ensure better enrolment of girls in school. 
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13. I lie campaign succeeded in creating undoubtedly a great demand for girls 
education alongwkh a demand for female literacy 

14. I he evaluation of GCC suggests a need for WDP to work closely with the 
Department of Education for playing a crucial and critical role in community 
mobilisation and in motivating parents to send their girls to school and in forming 
and supporting women's groups to participate, as well as monitor educational 
programmes (formal schools and non formal education centre). 

15. 'I lie S atliin s and other women expressed the need for education on health especially 
that of women. WDP can take initiative in literacy training and education 
interventions for adolescent girls. 


Scheme for Adolescent Girls: For the first time in India, a special intervention has 
been devised for Adolescent Girls using the ICDS infrastructure. The scheme of 
adolescent girls focuses on school drop-out girls in the age group of 11-18 years and 
attempts to meet the special needs of Nutrition, Health, Education, Literacy, Recreational 
and Skill development of the adolescent girls. It attempts to make adolescent girl a better 
future mother and tap her potential as a social animator. The scheme for adolescent girls 
has already been sanctioned in 507 blocks of the community and when fully' 
operationalised would benefit about 450 thousand girls. As part of the efforts to sensitize 
the project personnel about the adolescent girls scheme, an instruction kit and a set of 
operational guidelines have been printed and sent to all slates. A series of state, district 
and block level workshops have been planned to help belter operationalisation of the 
project. Four multi-centric baseline studies have also been sanctioned to study the present 
status of adolescent girls in respect of their nutritional, health, educational and other 
related indicators. 


Area Intensive Education Development (AIED) 


A UNICEF Sponsored Project in some selected districts has adopted multi-sectoral 
approach to the development of women and children including educational development. 

Maher In India, Maharashtra has the tradition of advocating girls education and 
is the scat of social reform movements over the last 150 years or so. A culmination of 
effort in the area of girls education was the launching of the Maher programme which 
was conceived by the then Director of Education. At present, the Matruprobodhan 
Scheme which advocates a similar philosophy is underway on a larger scale than the older 
Maher Scheme. 
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Malruprabodhan This project was undertaken in 4 districts in Maharashtra in 
order to realize the objective of enrolment and retention of girls in schools through the 
orientation of rural mothers to the- value of educating the girl child and creating a proper 
educational environment both at home and school through the support and guidance of 
different levels of education personnel. The success of the first phase has led to the 
inclusion of many more districts in the second phase of the programme. 

Savilri Bai Phulc Poster - Parent Scheme This is a comprehensive programme that 
v. as started with the aim of promoting girls education in the economically weaker sections 
in Maharashtra. It is the community that supports this scheme, in the sense that every 
individual who participates acts as a foster parent and extends some financial assistance 
towards the education of one girl child thereby helping poor parents who arc unable to 
send their daughters to school. This model is gradually being adopted in other states. 

Mahila S.unakhya - The approach of the Mahila Samakhya Project in the context 
of the National Policy on Education is to enable women to think critically, to question, 
to analyse their own condition, to acquire the information and skills necessary to alter it, 
and above all, to visualise the kind of society which they want to bring about and live in. 
Only then will they be able to participate fully in the social, economic and political 
processes which affect their lives and take control of them. Education must provide 
women, indeed all oppressed and exploited groups, the means to move from passive 
acce ptan ce to active self determination . In turn, anything which does this must, in the 
broadest sense, be termed education. And this, in essence, is what this programme hopes 
to achieve. 

The objectives of the programme arc to initiate a process for women to enhance 
their self image, identify their collective strength, in order to equip them to seek strategies 
for self-determination of their lives and immediate environment. It se e ks to revitalise the 
exi stin g e ducational structure, provide support services, revitalise village schools, non- 
formal a nd a dult educ ation centres through sensitive trainin g and educational su p port. 
l : or this, the project defines education in a much broader ’societal’ context and seeks to 
address itself to the very fundamental issues relating to women’s equality. Training is 
viewed ns a critical input which should facilitate ’an indepth understanding of the 
piogrnnunc and the social economic and political environment in which it is being 
implemented in each State and district’ for the functionaries. 

The mechanism envisaged for delivery of the pilot programme are Mahila Sanghs 
(Women’s Activity Centres) at the village level with Mahila Sangha Coordinators for each 
S.ingh. District Resource Unit of the District Implementation Unit will train instructors 
and generate educational material. I'or every ten Sanghs, one Coordinator or ’Sahyogi’ 
is envisaged to function as the link between the District Unit and the Sanghs. 
Com ponents t o be covered include i d care, vocational training, adult education Mahila 
Shiksha Kendras (Women’s Educate.* Centres) are set up. 
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Tin- organisational structure comprises a National Resource Group, a Slate l 1 "-* 
Society with a State Programme Director, a Stale In I urination I mince am 
Agency (SITARA), a District Resource Group and the District Implementation Unit 1'^ 
programme seeks to draw upon the experience and expertise and other individuals or it 
effective planning and implementation. (Women's Collectives or [via \\ a 

Sa mooh s arc envisioivcd in each village to raise the status and bargaining power o women 
and for bringing about mass education. 

Madhya Pradesh has started an . innovative project entitled MANISHA foi 
promoting girls education in ten districts. 


UNESCO Sponsored Innovative Project on Promotion of 
Primary Education of Girls and Disadvantaged Groups in 
Rural and Remote Areas 


The Department of Women’s Studies, NCERT has launched a major Unesco 
sponsored Innovative Pilot Project on Promotion of Primary Education of Girls am 
Disadvantaged Groups in Rural and Remote Areas in Haryana. Ihc project is aime at 
sensitizing and orienting educational administrators, teacher educators to prob ems an 
issues of access, orientation and achievements of girls at the primary stage and or ma in,, 
interventions into curriculum transactions and teacher education. With ocus 
removing gender bias and stereotyping and improving the status of women within t c 
framework of equality, this integrated multi-level programme will not only sensitize kc\ 
actors at the slate, district, block and village levels but will also help them bond into a 
group with a shared vision. Need based, local specific and research based training 
materials bringing out regional nuances especially on the status of women and its impact 
on education and development wiil be prepared. The concept of integrated training un ci 
this project is a significant departure from the conventional training strategics. 


Under this project a study on drop out and non-enrolment among girls in rural 
Haryana was carried out in 11 villages of 3 low rural female literacy district of Haryana 
namely Kaithal, Gurgaon and Faridabad. Training materials were developed based on 
secondary data and insights gained during this study. A woikshop of 16 dtsLn.ct primary 
education officers of Haryana was also organised to ascertain the perception of t ic 
practitioners on issues of UPE and gender equality. Based on the training materials 
generated through research, (he study adopted the participatory approach involving 
teachers, administrators, community leaders, drop out children m addition to Die multi¬ 
disciplinary research team. 
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Orientation and training of 320 educational personnel comprising of 16 district 
primary education officers, 124 block education officers, 110 teacher educators and 70 
primary teachers of llaryana has been carried out in 8 batches during 1993-9-1. I he 
(raining phase will he followed by comprehensive evaluation and dissemination and 
diffusion in oilier SlnLes and countries. In its next phase, the project is expected to 
dcvrlnp mobile pi hoary (earlier training strategy for continuous in-sciviec lioitiinp of 
teachers in innovative teaching practices &. on issues of quality. 

This innovative project will serve as a reference point in the other States of India and 
other countries engaged in the task of UPE and for other sister countries in the region., 

Chclna literally meaning awareness emerged from a single project to improve 
effectiveness of existing supplementary feeding programmes for women and children in 
Gujarat, now also working in Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. 

Chclna s Mission is to contribute to the empowerment of disadvantaged women 
and children by assisting them to gain control over their own health and that of tJicir 
family and the community. 


( hriana was :i multi disciplinary team of professionals including nulriomcts, 
educationists, social workers, medical consultant, psychologists, sociologists,, child 
development consultants and artists. Has a highly professional approach to training and 
use of equipment. Chclna has developed innovative and standardised health and 
nutrition communication materials. The organisation is sensitive to importance of 
developing concepts and marriages in appropriate media prior to their mass production - 
education and training materials arc developed after extensive field testing. Flash cards, 
flips charts, booklets, games, manuals, posters and kits are found effective for education 
and training. Chetna finds audio visual communintion to be an excellent medium for 
effecting behavioural changes especially among illiterate communities. Clietna recognise 
women’s health needs constant attention from infancy right through to old age. Chetna’s 
womens health and development team would beam programme on women in the 10-45 
yc^rs age group. 


Strcc Mukti Snngalhana, an N.G.O. set up in 1975 focusses on creating awareness 
in the society about women’s issues and issues related to equality, peace and development 
They have used cultural media of songs based on folk tunes giving' modern ideas and 
street theatre to spread their messages. Problems oT working women, family, 
employment, child care, dismay at the birth of a girl child, dowry arc highlighted. The' 
awareness through cultural programmes proved to be tremendous success. S.M.S. has 
been able to reach about 2 million people through actual performances of their several 
playlets, especially; "Mulgi Zali Ho" )A girl is born) and songs. Slide shows, poster 
exhibitions, audio and video cassettes and a monthly publication 'Trerak Lalkais" (Clarion 
Call!). v 


The activists starting from 15 number about 200 today and comprise students, 
working women and men, housewives and trained social workers, advocates, teachers' 
doctors and a large number of illiterate women from different religious castes and classes! 
Their age group ranges from 16 to 70. 
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; APPENDIX tit 


Evaluation of Tout Books from point of view of Gender Bias 


HINDI (Class I-V) 


While going through the Hindi text books of classes I to V in 
Haryana state, it is observed that these books have been prepared 
in con f i i'm i ty with the concept of equality between sexes, and of 
the core values in the national curriculum framework. Some of 
them are nearly free from gender discrimination. In these books 
economic and social contribution of women, their intellectual 
abilities and rights have been expressed through stories/art i— 
cles/poems. They have been depicted as important actors. In 

some stories women play the main role, and in others they, to¬ 
gether with the girls, have been placed along side men and boys. 
Inequality has been noted only at a few places only. For exam¬ 
ple, most of the pictures are of boys/men only, say the farmers 
celebrating festivals or of doing day-to-day jobs. Only the boy 
lias been shown as going out for entertainment, when this right 
belongs to the girl, too. Our society deprives girls of tine 
right to play and recreation. Therefore, this right must be 
restored to them through depiction in books. These text books 
should depict that women participate equally With men in all 
kinds of agricultural operations, a fact which has been ignored 
in them. Hale teachers have been mentioned mostly, while more 
than 40V. teachers are male in Haryana. In some books most of the 


lessons bring out bovs/men playing the main roles, ignoring the 


fact that both the sexes are equally important. 


Such 1e ssons, 


t qq , 


should have been selected for the text books which would 
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bring out the many s i0 -? d t-nliritr. o f qirls/women. tn sbite of 
those ^oaitiol 133, Geeta as a characteristic qirl , the rights and 
the intellect of the girl Dhania are praiseworthy lessons in 
putting up a brighter picture of the girls. 

HINDI I 

Lesson Comments Suggestions 


Lesson-13 

Ramesh went to a fair. 

The boy has been shown 
enjoying the fair, while 
the girl has been shown 
in the house. 

Entertainment is the need 
and right of the boy/girl 
both. The girl, too, 

should have been included 

Lesson- 14 

The lesson relates to the 
boy only. 

Boy/girl both could have 
been included. 

Lesson-15 
(Page-27) 

The picture shows bays 
enjoying the festival of 
' Ho 1 i ‘ . 

Boys and girls, men and 
women celebrate festivals 
together. . The picture, 
too, should have been in 
conformity with this fact 

(Page 28) 

Male characters predominate 

Washing clothes and iron¬ 
ing can be done both by 
women and men. 

Lesson-16 

App ropr;a t e 


Lesson-19 

1 Obey the parents' - the 
message given by the lesson 
is fine. But the lesson 
describes ony the boy. 

Such lessons convey an. 
adverse feeling to the 
boys that playing and out 
ing are their exclusive 
rights, and simultaneous¬ 
ly these lower down the 
spirit of girls, and can 
develop inferiority comp¬ 
lex, in them. 

L e tj son ..u 

All the pictures depict the 
daily routine of the boys. 

All of these routines are 
as essential to girls as 


to boys. The pictures 
should have, therefore, 
included the girls, too. 
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L!sson 

Lamment s 

Suggest ions 

Act IVity-1 

The picture is of a farmer 
plough in cj the field. 

Apart from ploughing, 
there are many other ag¬ 
ricultural operations 
which are performed by 
women. This aspect, too, 
■should have been describe 

Ac tivltv-2 

App rop ria t e 



HINDI 2 


Lesson 

Comments 

Suggest ions 

Our pledge 

A nice lesson 


Lesson-6 

A nice lesson 


Lesson-5 
(Courage¬ 
ous boy) 

In all the five lessons 
boys/men p1 ay the main 
ml es . 

Such lessons should have 
been selected which woulc 
allot the main roles botf 
to boys and the girls. 

Lesson-9 
(Ghasiram) 



Lesson- 10 
(the postman ) 


L esson-11 
(the wood- 
c utter) 



L s sson 1 '-j 
(Kindness) 



L esson- 14 
(Grand 
mother) 

The three lessons are on 
women but they have been 
described performing their 
t r adition a 1 roles. 

Lessons depicting women 
in new roles and playing 
other main roles should 
have been included, too. 

L esson-1 6 
(P.akhi ) 



Lesson-2.3 
(AZADI 

Independence) 
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HINDI 3 


_ 3 sson 


Lesson--c, 


Comment-; 

__ 

The main role i.s played 6 y 
the boy. The teacherjis 
also male. 


Lesson-7 A boys plays the main role. 


Lesson -9 Appropriate 

Lesson-13 The picture and the des- 
(Kabacfdi) cription depict boys only. 


Lesson-20 Only boys have been shown 
in the illustration. 


Lesson -22 


'The fr¬ 
uits of 
1 ib our > 


A nice story 

The story depicts a village 
boy passing the IAS Exam, 
in first class with his 
own hard labour and the 
cooperation of his parents. 


7 h e lesson nil inspire 
the village boys : 


Suggestions 


Sirls could have been in¬ 
cluded. Women teachers, 
too, are there in large 
numbers. The lesson sho¬ 
uld have referred to them 
too. 


Girls and women, too, go 
to the fair. If they dont 
go, they could be persua¬ 
ded to join. Such de¬ 
scriptions should mention 
bath boys and girls. 


The game is played by ■ 
girls also. This fact 
should have been depicted 

The picture should have 
shown both girls and boys 

Talent does not lack in 
village girls. But they 
don’t get the opportuni¬ 
ties. Boosting up their 
spirits is all the more 
necessary. In Haryana, 
we have many women I.A.S. 
officers. A storey on the 
life'.of any of .them could 
.be wri t and mc.i-u.ded. 
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HINDI 4 


The book 

is practically free from gende 

r h i as . 

I. esson 

Commen ts 

Suggest ions 

L 0 o oQn _ *2“ 

Intelligence of the girl 

The five lessons are spe 


Dhania 

cially praiseworthy 
a t temp ts. 

L e sson—5 

Geeta - a nice girl. 


Lesson-10 

A letter to a girl-friend 


L esson-19 

Kho-Kho game match 


Lesson-23 

Yadavendra Garden, Pinjore 



HINDI 5 


The 

book is practically free from 

gender bias. 


Most of the 'stories are nicely written. They bring forth 
the economic 'contribution and their courage. Many more such 
staries/art'ic] es are the need of the day. 


Mathematics <Cla=s 2 to 5) 

General Comments 

In books on arithmetic problems relating to boys/ men and 
girls/women have been included, except that those relating to the 
latter are very few in comparisian to those to the farmer. 

Problems exposing the economic roles are very few in number, 
Qnlv men have been mentioned as labourers, farmers, shop-keepers 
etc., whereas this is not the whole truth. In addition to at¬ 
tending to the household jobs women are largely working as la¬ 
bourers and also participate in agricultural operations. Today 




. v/ 

via men war' as shop-keepe r= doing sale and purchase. They trans¬ 
act business relating to banks. In the rural areas . women run 
cooperative societies and milk-product organisations. At home, 
they keep an account of income and save for the future. Arith- 
matic books should also mention these roles of the women. 

In all these arithmetic books, women have been scantily 
mentioned m problems relating to money. this may lead 
girls/women to infer or believe that they are not competent to 
handle money or in maintaining accounts. Since, this is not a 
reality, this inequality should be removed from the arithmetic 
books. 


Mathematics - Part 2 

The book contains problems relating to both boys/girls and 
women/men- But problems mentioning boys/men outnumber those 
men tioning qir Is'women. 

The oconomic roles of women have been scantily exposed. In 
sale-purchase problems women have been mentioned only a few times 
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Mathematics - Part 3 


Exercise/ 

Lesson Comments Suggestions 


E;< - 6 Nearlv all the problems Women work as labourers and 
mention boys/men. Only farmers, they do sale and 
men have been mentioned purchase jobs and maintain 
as shop-keepers, farmers accounts in banks. Arithmetic 
purchasers, sellers, as a subject should, there 

bank holders fore, mention these economic 

contributions of women. 


Ex - 10 Two examples and four 
problems mention boys/ 
men, whereas women have 
been mentioned in only- 
one problem. 

E:< - 11 All problems and the 

only example relate to 
men. 


Girls/women should also be 
mentioned in problems relating 
to money. 


In problems on sale-purchase 
women, too, should be mention¬ 
ed. 


Ex-IB-19 A large number of This inequality should be 

problems relate to boys removed, 
men, whereas only two 
problems mention women. 


Mathematics - Part 4 

Problems mentioning boys/men are spread over the whole of 
the book. Girls/women have been only occasionally included. 
Only 3 questions relate to girls/women, whereas those on boys/men 

are 11. 

Women have not been identified as labourers, farmers shop¬ 
keepers. They have been exposed as consumers only. 
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Mathematics - 

Part 3 

E’.', 5 t'C 1 58 

Comment 5 

Suggestions 

E— 4 

The lone example and 3 
problems are on boys/ 
men, while none is on 
girls/women. 

Problems on g.i r ls/women must- 
be included. 

E:> - 21 

The problems on labour¬ 
ers mention only the 
in a 1. ►:» s . 

Women labourers are not lesser 
in number. Problems should 
j. n c: 1 ude them, too . 

E: - 38 

All the three problems 
on labour mention men. 

A boy has been chosen 
to go. to bazar/post 
office to transact 
business. 

Problems mentioning women must 
be included. Mention girls 
transacting business in the 
bazar and at banks. 

E:<-39-40 

All the 10 problems an 
labourers and carpenters 
mention males. 

To remove this inequality pro¬ 
blems mentioning women must be 
included.. 

2i - 41 

It contains two problems 
mentioning women being 
e n i.j ag ed i n t r acJ i 1i on a1 
household wort:. 

A long w i t h this s :< p os i t i on 
other forms, such as, ladies 
as shop-keepers, workers, 
farmers, labourer's etc. should 
be brought to light. 



Mention should be made of male 
doing house-hold jobs, as this 
is the responsibility of both 
the sexes. 

E ■. 42 

Problems relating to 
e •< am mat i. on an d m a t h - 
emitv cs as a subject, 
on 1 y b n y s have been 
merit loned . 

Both girls and boys go to 
schools for education. Girls 
are not behind in mathematics. 
It may be that they are not 
given enough time to concen¬ 
trate on this subject, or the 
parents/teachers do not 
encourage them to master it. 



To encourage them in mathema¬ 
tics and in education, more 
problems mentioning girls/ 
Kiomen should Lie included, spe¬ 
cially in view a f the sacla 1 
harriers faced by them. 
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Unit-11 The two e: amp 1 >? r- on Example's men’toning women, too 

p rofil‘ inn Los.:: men- should Iv included 
Lion men only. 

br "' ,l u -1 problem;, mention male Women shop I eeoers should also 
shopkeepers, none men- be mentioned. They sell veqe- 
Lions women shop keepers, tables and fruits. They run 

shops of agricultural products 
and manv other articles. 


• ■ 1 I I U i 


Problems on 'male- 
pur c h a s e ' m a n 1i o n i. n g 
men are 1 o m number, 
whlie t hos e men1 1 onin g 
women are only 3. 


Women should also be mentioned 
in such problems. 


- -l-Q' In problems on ’Interest' In the present changing c*n- 


6 oiention men, while 
only one mentions a 
woman transacting 
business at the bank. 


vironment women perform ail 
jabs relating to money, bank¬ 
ing and property. It is there¬ 
fore, necessary to mention 
them in the relating problems. 


Page-13b 


Various trades run by 
the fathers have been 
11 lustrated. 


The i.llistraticms should be 
improved by illustrating both 
the parents. 


Page-138 Only men have been shown Women and men, girls ano boys 


in the illustration on 
population. 


i: age-139 The illustration snows 
sportsman of various 
games. All or thorn are 
men/boys. 


- all of them should be depic¬ 
ted in all illustrations and 
illustrations and description 
relating to popu1 at i on . 

Girls /Women should also be 
included in ail the 11 lus¬ 
tra t i on r >? 1 a 1 1 n g ■: o g am e s 
and sprats 
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SECTION VIII : MAJOR FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The study waii conducted in 11 villages located in 3 1 to male 
literacy districts of Haryana. The village-. were selectee or, the 
basis of differences in oopulation sice as it is we 11 established 
that larger the population sice, higher the availability of 
developmental in frastuc ture. 



Characteristics Of 

Vi 11 ages 

5amo 1ed 


District/ 

Number af 

Distance 

of School 

T yp e 

Of School 

Village 

Households 

(tms) From 

Pr unary 

Middle High 



DPEQ 

RED 



KAITHAL 






Tee 

850 

4 

jj 

J. 

10 1 

Rav anhe ra 
Ahmedpur 

80 

150 

10 

12 

12 

■1 

1 

! 

- 

GURGAON 

Sa1ihera 

400 

20 

15 

»*> 

— 

Kh e d 1 a 

35 ft 

15 

10 

1 

1 — 

X 

Badsh aour 

150 

21 

4 

l 

1 

FARIDABAD 
Dad as i a 

150 

4 



1 

Mu.)he r i 

166 

4 

“ 

1 

“ ~ 

Aru a 

350 

12 

O 

1 

1 

Oh iiu ,i 

3000 

t 

Q 

1 


Fa 'cud u r 

75 

30 

0 

1 

A. 


Not e 

: Average Hot 
Tnere was 

j.sehoi.d Size ranged 
oversamplino done in 

from 6 to 7 
district 

□ e rsons 

Fandabad as 

the lieiiiat 

area to be 

surveyed in 

Gurg acn 

was relatively disturbed 

at tne t 

ime o* field 

work. In order to c 

aoture the 

varying re;- 

ance:- of 

education of 

Me o girls. 

V: J 1 aq e 

Qhaui from 

district 

sn a ab ac 

was chosen. 

it may ric 

men t io'-sc 1 

that Dhf-.u 1 

i prov: dec zw 


rinds of insights: 

'.a . 1 ■_ vi ac c. , arcit 5 siren v; i ! age. 

<b> if was orimaril.v innadited dv Meos. 







T he study shewed that larger villages were better equipped in 
o f developmental and educational infrastructure such as 
- r iiTisry Health Care centre, Anganwadi ,Hiyh School etc. Smaller 
tillages i he Salihera (Gurgnon) , Mujhen (Faridabad) and Rawan- 
nera (Kaithal) did not have the above features and no middle or 
high schools-were available in these villages. 

The villages not only varied in physical and geographical 
features, but also presented a panorama of cultural specifici¬ 
ties. The composition of the communities is given below village 
i s e : 


Major Communities In Sample Villages 


3. No. Name of 

v 1 1 i ag e 


Major Communities 


4- 


■3 


11 


Veer 

Ravannera 
Ahmedpur 
Salihera 
Khed 1 a 
Badsh ahpur 

Dad as i a 
hu j h e ri 
ru’ua 
Dhau i 
F u 1 2 li p Ll I' 


Pandit, Gujjar, DBC and Han j an 

Chamar, Scheduled Caste 

Harijan, Rajput, Balmiki 

Hanjan, Chamar, Balmiki and Muslim 

Jats, Bhangi, Muslim 

Quo jar, Harijan 

Brahmin, Tyagi, Harijan, Jat, Muslim 
Gujjar, Jat, Harijan 
rhakur, k'umhar, Harijan 
Muslim, Scheduled Caste 
Gu i ,i a r , H a r i j a n 






FINDINGS 


Status of Women 

i> Haryana is an agriculturally advanced state with the second 
highest BNP per capita in the country. This was adequately re¬ 
flected in the sample villages, the substantial income differen¬ 
tials between the landless and the large agricultural land hold¬ 
ers notwithstanding. It is interesting to note that apart from 
signs of the green, revolution, those of the white revolution were 
in evidence as well. Most households had milch animals such as 
cows, buffaloes, and in some cases, goats. The number of cattle 
per household ranged from one to more than 25, with the larger 
livestock assets found especially in Kaithal and Faridabad. 
While contributing to prosperity, the animals were a major cause 
of poor hygiene, lack of cleanliness and poor sanitation, 
particularly in congested areas in the villages. To cite an 
instance, in Teek Village, even the Lambardar's (village head¬ 
man's) house could be approached only by treading cow dung slush. 
The Lambardar, proud owner of some 15 robust buffaloes, had 
housed his bovine stock in a shed, where they stood with hordes 
of flies swarming about, oblivious to unsanitary environs which 
seemed lively to be a breeding ground not only for flies but for 
mosquitoes as well. In the headman's household, most of the work 
of animal care was done by womenfolk, with assistance from a 
young 'Pali' (Scheduled Caste) boy whose parents would be paid Rs 
2000 as his wages for the year. (The boy had left school to 
work ) . 



i i )Ironica1ly, the affluence which has come to rural Haryana has 
not coinmensurate 1 y enhanced the lifestyles or the quality of 
i:vino of the people of the villages. Particularly shocking is 
the abysmal status of women, obtaining regardless of the prospei— 
ity level of their households. The hreeding of livestock as a 
commercial activity supplementing agriculture has tremendously 
increased the work load of women and girls who appear to be 
eternally immersed in the drudgery of domestic work and animal 
care. Many of the women interviewed, including those from the 
leading households, expressed deep resentment at the drudgery 
that was their lot. Holding forth on this theme, one of the women 
interviewed saic : ” Our lives are no better than 'those of 

animals. Our men have modern transport and access to outside 
world.They drink and squander away the resources of our house¬ 
holds, and continue to exploit us mercilessly. We do not want our 
daughters to suffer as we do. We want to send our girls to school 
sc that their lot is better than ours".Ironica 11y,this woman was 

taking work from a girl who was the daughter of one of their 

emolnyees. 

liiiLow valuation of female life and low 'status of women in 

Haryana ore amply borne out by many indicators such as a highly 
adverse sex ratio (women per thousand men), infant and child 
mortality that are higher among females than among males and 
higher rates of mortality among men than among women up to the 
age of Tib, not to speak of wife beating and wife battering. a 
ve-y aware grandfather in a sample locale had this telling com- 
men 1 3 ”V on now his society treats its women : " Nobody gives a 



damn about what happens to girls. Girls are like cattle. You 
untie them from one peg and tie them to another. Once married, 
even their parents forget their existence". 

1 v)A1though Mahila Mandals were reported to be in existence, 
these were usually headed by the Sarpanch's wife and were prac¬ 
tically non functional. Women from weaker groups were neither 
members nor had any say in village affairs. With the 72nd and 
73rd Amendment of the Constitution, these women are likely to 
have a vote and a voice in the local bodies. the Panchayats. But 
do they have the education and the training for this new role ? 
Universal Provision: 

i) As noted by us elsewhere, Haryana has been able to universalise 
provision for primary education. The sample villages were all 
covered by a primary school. Upper Primary schools were 1.5 to 3 
kilometers away. 

ii) In villages with primary schools, for instance, in Ravanhera 
and Ahmedpur, a major demand of girls and their parents / guard¬ 
ians was that the local primary school be upgraded into a middle 
level school. In villages where there were no high schools, as in 
Dadasia, a similar demand was expressed, with girls and their 
parents saying that the local schools should be upgraded to high 
schools. 

Quality of Infrastructure: 

i.)Due to large scale expansion of primary education, the state 
has not been able to enforce high physical infrastructure quali¬ 
ty. Exploratory visits to several villages, including the vil¬ 
lages of the sample, showed that only a few village schools had 
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boundary ?. L i i , -i ■' * rcu.nc t anc: « wh > cn r-- c - b conducive to main- 

c nr ir.r, a sent, o’: onnnnuna ;n'i a j rd or, in.; 1 act of a boundarv 

wa 1 j iiarlt ; t rl i r 1 r •>; • r so curb srpso.is: > * .u ?.no k>oo students t rom 
ryiir ’ ng ai- ay , Th >- c.'.iiitv o* i'.:noc' i sn v: ‘ -vi .•b"'*; varied fremnn- 
dous’.y. The lm unarv -schcjais in v 1 1 l acn ^ i i !■ e nhmedpur and lee k 
(both in ( aitrui o adorned ••>a th pLants and green patches cared 
for bv teachers and students, were e:; \ re me l y uj e i 1 maintained. 
Eoto these- rhou'r, had boundary walls ;nr. provision for drinking 
iH-ite", aoar r from f ac i i i f \ s provided under Operation Blackboard. 
i.r, 'os t other ■i!’iqes or tne sample. However, conditions were 
very poor. The Bovs p rim.irv School :n Dhan.i was the uiorst. Here, 

some 400 boys were seen sitting on the ground, packed like sar¬ 

dines on a Chabutra v platform), with just two male teachers 
mincing the snow. The girir primary school was situated in an 
id I o : n i ng d i ngy qoue . 

ill h frequent r. omt i :n n t ny the school autnonties was that the 
ocliouls i acred a neon or chowi. i d\r. wi th the result that miscre¬ 
ants frequently intruded into icnaoi oremises and made off with 
equipment provided under the Operation Blackboard scheme. Several 
teacners of single teacher schools complained that in the absence 
of effective carchnnq, vil! mere; won. lo use the school toilet 
a r ’d even defecate in the ciass^oom. ma> ims the place unfit to is* 
during school hour-:. 

iii: Only one school had i regular playground and soorts equip¬ 

ment, In most schools, however, teachers were commendably ingeni¬ 
ous, and desoite adverse conditions, encouraged children to plav 
:nd vinous a a me s : i I • jb iu>l i -no (ho (ho. It mas a delight t L -, 
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sec Kabaddi teams of boys and girls perform exceedingly well *- n 
an under equipped middle school which the investigators visited. 
Music and the creative arts were conspicuously by their absence 
in most of the schools. In some schools, however, women teachers 
had taken the initiative to prepare girls for group songs and 
folk dances structured around primarily traditional themes 
emphasising the adornment of women and their attire in pretty 
costumes. 

Universal enrolment 

The state has made persistent efforts to universalise enrolments 
at the primary stage.During 1991, an additional 4.7 lakh children 
were enrolled taking the enrolment ratios of boys tcp 113 and 
girls to more than 90'/. this unprecedented expansion of enrolments 
is causing a lot of strain on the system especially with regard 
to provision of teachers and infrastructure. 


T eachers 

(i) Haryana has still not been able to phase out single teacher 
schools completely (Faizupur and Khedla had single teacher 
schools) The state has made its best efforts to provide a second 
or third teacher to schools. Posts have been created but remain 
unfilled, especially in the rural areas. The urban schools are 
overstaffed. According to recent estimates, nearly 20o0 posts 
are lying vacant and bulk of these are reserved posts (for Sched¬ 
uled Castes). It is estimated that few JBTs are unemployed which 
means assured employment for the graduates of the present JBT 

courses. However, it is estimated that bulk of those who are 

enrolled in these courses at the moment, are urban girls and 

hence’ the ehnar.es of filling up of these reserved posts and 



vacant DOat5 in rural areas are low. 

'is.- It is also well Inown that Haryana through cor resoondenc e 
courses has been able to produce a mass od graduate trained 
teachers who arp unemployed. This is however, not to suggest 
tnac graduate teachers be recruited for JBT posts. Once this 
stec is taken, the same can be disastrous for girls and other 
cisadvantaged groups from rural areas.lt is perhaps not an over¬ 
statement that due to lower access of middle and high secondary 
schools, rural girls are unable to attain higher secondary educa¬ 
tion which is an entrance requirement for orimary teacher train¬ 
ing courses. 

i l i i ') The field study showed that by and large the teachers in 
samole villages were commuting from urban areas , anything from 5 
to 5U km. The local community and the head teachers were in 
urn non in expressing a certain amount of dissatisfaction with 
Tie attitude of these women teachers ,"They are always in a hurry 
to come and go". In one village the sarpanch reported that the 
cniy woman teacher in a girl's primary school with an enrolment 
of 1‘ 7 5 girls was very erratic. She was often absent or was coming 
ov about 10.30am, and going oack by noon. 

;v wscurisioris with these women teachers showed that while they 
bad the calibre to teach but were not very concerned with the 
problems of rural women or disadvantaged groups. Being daily 
commuters from the cities these women,they were less familiar 
with the social and cultural dy an antics of the rural setup.Male 
teachers ,mostly of rural origin appeared better informed about 
the sdt: lal , economic and political structures in a village and had 
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better access to local power structures whicn are predominantly 
male,On the other hand,being urban women expressed that they face 
a certain amount of hostility from the local people. 

vH.ack: of availability of female teachers in rural areas remains 
a constraining factor inhibiting female education.In Mewat, thre 
was a definite demand expressed for women teachers.Both in Dhauj 
and Salhiera,categancal assurance was given by the community 
leaders that 500 and 100 girls would be enrolled if women teach¬ 
ers ar placed in these schools.Accod ing to the Fifth All India 
Survey,whereas in urban areas women formed 75'/. of the total 
teachers of the primary level , their proportion in rural areas 
is found to be only 34'/.. The problem is more basic. 

The shortage of women teachers is to be seen in conjunc¬ 
tion with the fact compared to 100 girls in class I in rural 
areas there are only 10 girls in class X and only 0.29 in class 
XII.The pre-entry requirement for primary teacher training 
courses is 12 years of schooling. It may be pointed out that in 
the last four decades, no serious effort has been made to prepare 
rural girls for taking up teaching. The efforts , if any , have 
been directed at entry into JBT courses and quotas for women in 
general. This quota has been raised from 40'/. to 60'/. recently. At 
the moment the beneficiaries of these quotas will be urban women 


primarily. 



Percentaqo of Female feacners I9B6-87 


Tyoe Of Type Of School 

Settlement ----- 

Primary Upper Primary Secondary Hr Secondary 

Sural 34.25 26.22 29.20 25.77 

Urban 74.77 78.79 65.46 47.33 

Total 41.25 40.49 3B.10 40.53 

3ou r ce : Usha Nayar, Universalization of Primary Education Far 
Rural Giri 'a in India, N.C. E. R . T . , 1993 

Quality 5M Education 

The unprecedented expansion of enrolments has meant that exist¬ 
ing facilities nave to cater for a burgeoning clientele, with the 
result quality 1.3 undermined. The problem is now recognised tv 
the Department of Education as a hiqn priority for remedial 
action, and Maryana hat- launcned a arge number ot quality im¬ 
provement programmes which include 1 1 ) preparation of institu¬ 
tional plans ( 11 ) revision of courses of study, (ill) monthly 
class tests : 1 v improves inspection plan iv) remedial teaching 
■.vi,’ orcjuj l or 1 nf additional teachers ivii', provision of school 
c 1 irr. 1 1«es m i inaov itrw nrociram.ri-3s for handwriting improvement, 
■.-lip-ov ing >c> r h j stills and inculcating reading, habits iviii) 
f" p:.j vjian in service twscner education u::; establishment ot 
IMET's () strengthening of scnool administration 'mi) aDpoint- 
iripr" of hfi j d reamers and t e sen ere for all primary schools and 
adopt ion f schools for improvement hy department orfj- 
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Discussions with teachers and observations of school 
and classroom practices showed that generally, there was a good 
rapport between teacher and taught. Nonetheless, most schools had 
poor teacher student ratios and methods of classroom instruction 
were extremely traditional. In one village, a single teacr.jr was 
seen handling 91 children in addition to 30 pre schoole,s who sat 
at a distance and echoed the older girls as i ie latter intoned 
their lessons. In another location, two teachers were observed 
very capably handling 125 studen ,s. Teachers' absenteeism was 
almost insignificant, eve when the schools were visited without 
prior notice, a stati of affairs that is in. contrast to evidence 
from stat. = other than Haryana. Despite large classes and 2 to 3 
teachers per school, the children of the sample villages dis¬ 
played good reading ability and could recite several poems fairly 
well. While apex research organisations which develop methodolo¬ 
gies for multi grade teaching have something to contribute to the 
school system, schools like the ones in Rawanhera, Ahmedpur, 
Faiiupur, Khedla and 5alihera, despite all their limitations, do 
contribute greatly to the Haryana school system. 

Drop Out Among Girls 

i)Harvana is a relatively prosperous state and rural poverty in 
the sample locales was not stark. But drop outs from the school¬ 
ing system mostly belonged to households that were at the sub¬ 
sistence level. Parents from these households pointed out that 
education was nop cost free, for they had to contribute to dif¬ 
ferent types of collections such as Roy s fund, Red Cross Fund, 



State Lotteries, and the like. Children from these families asked 
to bring such contribi.it ions invariably absented themselves from 
school so as to avoid having to do so. This was a cause of infre¬ 
quent at tendance,•lowering of academic performance, failure and 
eventually, drop out. 

ii) Parental apathy surfaced as the main reason why girls drop 
out. It was also the main reason why girls were not enrolled. 

iii) Negative attitudes towards girls schooling were most pro¬ 
nounced in Mewat where villagers indicated specific conditions 
that had to be met before they would send their girls to school. 
In Salihera, the research team wes told : "Give us a woman teach¬ 
er and an Urdu teacher. If you teach Urdu to our girls we will 
send them to school". Likewise, in Dh.auj, the Meo village, low 
enrolment and high rates of drop out can be countered by posting 
a sufficient number of women teachers whu are punctual and 
regular. Considering that Dhau.i has a high school, it would 
appear that local girls and high school graduates could be re¬ 
cruited for higher secondary end teacher e<3ucsfi iSF 

a conscious efforts are made. 

iv'Domestic work, care of livestock and making cowriung cakes and 
collecting fodder and such other work was done by women and 
school age girls in all househol ds. This took., precedence over 
girls' schooling. 
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Recoaaendatiois 


Genera 1 

l- In the 'SAAHC decade of the qirl child' health, nutritional 
ana educational inputs as an interventionist strategy far raising 
the status of women should focus on the rural girl child and an 
the girl children of the urban Door. Provision to be made for 
support services like Early Childhood Care and Education (ECCE) 
and the ICDB. 

2. Women's development programmes to be built around skills and 
technologies which mitigate the drudgery of female labour. Labour 
reducing newer technologies and accompanying skills to be induct¬ 
ed and existing skills to be upgraded and made more efficient. In 
this context, cheap fodder and fuel to be provided in rural 
habitations so that girls are.released from fuel and fodder 
collection. Compulsory introduction of bio gas technology to be 
initiated so as to ease the lot of women and girls, both of whom 
spend a substantial part of their time collecting and making cow 
dung cakes. The use of bio gas for domestic and other purposes in 
place of traditional fuels would also mean an improvement in 
hygiene and sanitation, aoart from a more economical use of 
ene rgy. 

3. Improvements in sanitation to be brought about. Now that 
Haryana has completed building its roads and other infra struc¬ 
ture, it needs to turn to improving village sanitation on a 
priority footing. Pucca drains, sewage and latrines are urgently 
needed, more so because, as reoorted to the investigators, the 



necessity of defecating in the open forces women to resort to the 
caver of Darkness, making them vulnerable to sexual harassment. 

••l. Women's Empowerment. While the universal isaton of enralmemt, 
retention and achievement amongst girls constitute one axis of 
...omen's development. the other more important function of educa¬ 
tion is to bring about gender equality and women's empowerment 
(NPE l98t, and ROA 1992). This requires conscious interventions 
■'ocusing on curriculum and its transaction, involvina revisions 
of tBxtbeol-3 and stronq inputs of gender equality and women 1 s 
smpowe r nnen t m teacher education curricula. Additionally, a 
definite strategy needs to be evolved to create a positive 
climate for the education of girls through print and non profit 
media, audio visual programmes, folk art forms, etc. It would 
oer~ap? be easy to build in relevant modern messages using the 
fcl- themes with which the girls are familiar. And while Doordar- 
?nand All India Radio have played a very supportive role in 
orore ting the identity of the new woman of Haryana to some ex¬ 
tent. wrong messages from consumer goods advertisements and the 
mseno video culture highlighting sexual violence and indecent 
exposure need to be fought tooth and n3il. Women to be imbued 
..nt". confidence and a sense of self worth via, school curricula 
ano public education programmes so that they are considered as 
deserving as men in matters pertaining to basic needs such as 
oeaith and nutrition. Additionally, health consciousness to be 
built up through inputs in the public education system. 
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5. Women to be prepared for political roles, ttahila Mandals to be 
activised and utilised to promote women's development. Women to 
be tutored and psychol 09 ica 11 y prepared for taking active part in 
Panchayats. Schools to prepare girls for future political roles 
and in doing so, to impart effective leadership, decision mating 
and communication skills. SCERT's and DIET s to concern them 
selves with the functioning of Mahila Mandals, the training of 
women Panchayat members and the building of related inputs in 
literacy programmes. Women to be organised around issues pe 
taining to their legal rights, economic participation, membe P 

in cooperatives, family violence, and men s drinking. (In 
yana, the ground for such intervention is fertile indeed. The 
anger and militancy of Haryanvi women protesting against men's 
drinking is a case in point. Men are terrified of being caught 
drinking and paraded in women's skirts as punishment). 



Edu c a 1 1 on 
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In order to improve enrolment and retention of girls and 
disadvantaged groups in primary and middle schools, the following 
suggestions are made: 

Universal Provision 

i. Although most of the villages are covered by primary school , 
smaller clusters of population known as d hanis , (Satellite vil¬ 
lages) lack primary schools population of these dhanis being very 
small, mobile schools may be tried out preferably through a women 
teacher. Alternately, part schools upto grade II or III may be 
opened as - feeder schools fc® primary schools. 

li. Due to lower availability of middle schools, girls send to 
drop out after class V. More primary schools should be upgraded 
to middle schools and a well designed system of distance educa¬ 
tion in liasion with National Open School may he p^: .^c* i 
SCENT , Hi-rywi should experiment wtTh- i:h~ . . . sci.ua • 
for middle level education with focus on girls. The Andhra 
experiment of open school may be studied. The National Open 
School offers a programme of bridge courses far primary school 
leaders desirous of receiving secondary education. 

lii. Quality of physical infrastructure such as school buildings, 
boundary wall, furniture, teaching aids needs to be improved to 
ensure better learning and retention. 

iv. Lack of a Chowkidar/Class IV, the school is less secure and 
less functional. There is a tendency not to use OB equipment and 
other accessories even when these have been provided. 

v. A major shortcoming noticed was shortage of teachers in 




rural schools whereas urban schools were overstepped. Filling up 
of vacant pasts, majority being of reserved category, re¬ 
quire alternate strategies. The number of TTIc needs to be 
increased and care taken to enrol rural girls and boys especially 
those from SC sections. The need is to carry out a search for 
higher secondary graduates among rural girls and scheduled caste 
groups, give them employment and give inservice teacher training 
after a few years. Also needed is to institute a scheme fo’’ 
middle pass rural girls to be put through an integrated four year 
course leading to higher secondary plus teacher training to need 
the teacher shortfall. - 

Universal Enrolment. 

* 

For universalization of primary education the overall enrol¬ 
ment rates would have to be taken to 125V1 inorder to cater for 
overage underage and repeator children. Service girls appear to 
be trailing behind gender specific target setting and differen¬ 
tial strategies for enrolling more girls will be needed. The 
campaign approach which has been successful should be continued. 
Special attempts need to be made to carry out parental education 
and motivation programmes. A major finding of this study is that 
parental apathy and indifference not only to girls education but 
to their very existence was rampant. 

Universal Retention and Achievement 

i. The holding power of the school needs to be increased 
through suitable quantitative and qualitative measures. Emphasis 
will, therefore have to be placea on improving the quality of 
instruction', class room interaction, Con t inuous Comp rehens i ve 
Professional Guidan ce (CCPG) programme for- professional growth of 



tsicherri and other innovators. The substantive programme of 
Quality Improvement launched by Haryana would go a long way in 
retiming children and ensuring minimum levels of learning. 

11 . As about 3 to 9 percent of the population is still below 
ooverfy line, especially amongst the SC landless and girls from 

DO.arty households the present programmes of incentives meant 
only far SC children need to be extended to poor girls, 
ill, Parents expressed that educ a t i o n i s no t co st _fr.ee as chi 1- 
rjror. were expected to pay far different types of collections to 
include boys fund, red crass fund etc. It is made obligatory on 
the Dirt of teachers ta collect a definite amount. Consequently, 
whenever such demands are made which is very often, children tend 
to absent themselves as parents refuse to pay. 

iv. As noted earlier, a difficult but a sure method to steer 
drccout amongst girls is to educate nsrents mo the community on 
the benefits of girls education. 

•. . hp unintended benefit of the Total Literacy Campaigns in 
several districts in India was a demand for primary education 
especially of girls. TLC, therefore, would be an ideal strategy 
'C" demand generation supporting universal enrolment and- reten— 
t . 

Administrative Measures for Attaining UPE Among Girls 
i. the office of the DPEO needs to be strengthened in terms of 
adequate physical infrastructurs and computerized management 
information system. It was noticed that DPEO Faridabad for 
instance was without a vehicle for more than a year. This had 
distanced the DPFO from the schools. The BEOs, however, were 
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using their own two wheelers for this purpose . 

ii. Rationaliz ation of teachers as between rural and urban areas 
needs to be done forthwith. This requires political and hureat¬ 
er a t i c: initiative. 

lii. Mobilizing the community especially its women is the need of 
the hour to ensure UPE. The village communities need to be enen 
gised and galvanized for action. A direct intervention for gir.= 
education to avoid droo out and improve retention in the form-* 
tion of villaoe education committees. The Programme of Action 
formulated by the Department of Education, Government of India 
contains guidelines on the setting up and working of these com 
mittees. In tne context of girls education it is suggested the*: 
Main 1 a Mand a Is could co-opt a fixed number of -men and- their 
function, as a village education committee so that retention c,t 
girls is guaranteed. In one form or tne other VECs must function 
^-especially in the light of the 72nd constitutional amendments. 
In this event, Panchayats should form VEC' s with 50!4 women mem¬ 
bers. 

The Village Education Committee's main responsibility will 
be to collect information from the families where girl s have 
dropped out and make effort to draw her back to school. Such a 
Village Education Committee would keep in touch with otther local 
bodies such as the gram sabha, youth clubs, social organisations 
with individuals active in the field of education especially 
retired teachers. 

It is felt that parental apathy and lack of concern for tne 
education of the girl would be mitigated to an extent by the- 

activisation of Village Education Committee s. 
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Lv. One of the i',nin constraints to girls’s en ro 1 men t / re t en t ion 
in school is her heavy workload, whether she is engaged in domes— 
tic chores, agricultural work, sibling care, fetching fodder, 
water, et5c., looking after cattle, etc. Provision of support 
services is therefore an important comoonent in any education 
project far girls. The most important service needed is child 
care. A variety cf options is available, any of which would be 
taken up depending upon the location and the availability of 
institutions and infrastructure. Borne of them are: 

- Using the anganwadi as the base, but increasing the hours of 
functioning so as to suit the working hours of the mothers or the 
girl in schoo1. 

Special ECCE centres attached to primary schools, to be 
provided infrastructure, etc. by the school. 

- Creches run by voluntary organisations anti/cr Mahila Mandals 
under the g r an t -1 r.-a 1 d scheme of the Central Social Welfare 
Board . 

Child care centres sanctioned under DWCRA. 

- The choice of the type of facility to be made should be left 
co the local women groups and or the Village Education Committee'. 

- Creches and Anganwadis need to be established in the vil¬ 
lage, the timings of these institutions should co-ordinate with 
the school timings. 

There appears to be a felt need for more coordinated devel¬ 
opment efforts so that there is least resource drain and optimum 



need of the hour. The Departments of Education and Women and 
Child Devo looment need to worl in unison, seel ino lateral support 
1 rein all other concerned departments to ensure UF'E. 

v. There is a clear need for compilation of rural urban statis¬ 
tics on dropout and retention rates annually in order to measure 
and monitor the progress of (JPE af rural qirls in particular. 
Agg reg a te statistics of retention no doubt pet pulled down on 
account of lower rural retention rates and hide more than they 
revi-al . It is only at the level of di t aggregation of enrolments 
and ail other educational statistics by rural urban areas that it 
hits you hard that urban girls are nearly as well off as urban 
boys but it is the rural girl which gets lost6 in aggregate 
figures. 


*1. mould heip preparing a P*.«ry *»- °" 

with a detailed exercise as follows: 

^ Selection of districts/backward areas 
Specie requirement through need, 
personnel, support! 

■ Hnn structures can be optimally utilised 
_See how existing struciur« 


woe* ouh co.ee end per capita expenditure mhich mouid dif.ee 
from area to area and mould he substantially higher in d.fficuiot 

reoions• 

Sp ,U out duration of time and support needed for achieving 
targets t in terms of the five year plah periods so that specific 
budgetary provisos ar, made for teachers, schoois, 
an d support structures. 



vi. Inorder to ensure permanent literacy, equivalent of primary 
school education needs to ae provided to out of school girls who 
are already nine or ten years old and are likely to join the bend 
of illiterates. Special courses on the lines of condensed 
courses of CSWB, National Open School should be beared at the 
adolescent out of school girls in Haryana with adequate inputs of 
health, nutrition and productive skills. 

i in order to promote girls education the state announced that 
200 additional schools null be opened during 1992--93, it may 

however be noted that some of those girls primary schools have 
been created out of the existing co-educatiion a 1 schools. 

Effectively girls in classes I to V were shifted from the 
mam building to another wing under a women teacher for instance 
in Dadasia. It may be pointed out that such attempts may prove 
to be counter productive. In Dadasia neither the middle school 
staff from which girl's sections were removted nor the parents in 
the village were happy. The community and the girls in the 
v 11 L age infact demanded that the middle school should be upgraded 
to a H igh School rather than making the primary school separate. 
It was very clear that there is no resistance to co-education at 
the primary or even at tne upper primary level in schools in 
Haryana. It is therefore suggested that due care is taken in 
opening all girl's schools in locations where co-educat i on a1 


schools exist. 



viii Management of Incentives has been unset i sf nctory. 


Many 


potential beneficiaries were unaware of those schemes and to 
o titer cases the guardians expressed disatisf action wi th tne 
distribution of books, uniforms as there were distributed late, 
i. The NPE/POA have emphasized the need to increase partici¬ 

pation of women at all levels of educational management. Haweve r 
all the District Primary Education Officers in Haryana are ma^e 
as also the tlock Education Officers we met Mere male. This 
aspect needs to bo changed and more women placed in these postn 
both on grounds of equity and women's empowerment. These women 
officers can provide the role models to rural girls. 






Appencnx Table l 


DISTRJCTWTSE COMPARATIVE LITERACY POSITION OF POPULATION AGED 7 YEARS AND 

ABOVE - 198M99! MALE AND FEMALE 



MALE LITERATES 

Literates 

LITERACY RATE 

LITERACY RATE 

INDEX 

OF 

SL. 

(IN THOUSANDS) 

(IN THOUSANDS) 

FOR MALES 

FOR FEMALES 

GENDER QUALITY 

NO. DISTRICT Name 

(19*1) 

0991) 

(1981) 

(1991) 

(1951) 

0991) 

(19*1) 

(1991) 

0981) 

0991) 

0) (2) 

P) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

OD 

02) 

STATE; HARYANA 

■ 







,CAf 



1. AMBALA 

390 

345 

2 22 

2S0 

62.7 

75.9 

41.4 

58.1 

78.4 

86.1 

1 YAMUNANACAR 

0 

252 

* 

159 

• 

702 

* 

SOS 

• 

82* 

1 KURUKSHETRA 

249 

191 

110 

117 

SO .7 

68.7 

26.0 

47.6 

662 

80.9 

4. KAITHAL 

« 

197 

1 

86 

I 

54.1 

1 

27* 

4 

662 

S.. KARNAL 

331 

255 

145 

146 

572 

65.7 

29.7 

433 

66.7 

783 

6. PANIPAT 

• 

244 

0 

12* 

0 

65.9 

o 

40* 

0 

75.0 

7. SONIP AT 

242 

254 

97 

136 

65.6 

76.7 

303 

482 

61* 

75.8 

1 ROHTAK 

395 

591 

164 

364 

6* .4 

75.1 

325 

53.7 

629 

82.4 

9. FARIDABAD 

2*3 

477 

98 

214 

633 

723 

272 

y>j 

58.1 

683 

lO.CURGAON 

215 

_315 

77 

147 

592 

63.8 

243 

332 

562 

67.9 

11. REWARI 

S 

217 

$ 

114 

S 

813 

* 

463 

5 

71.8 

12. MAH1NDRACARH 271 

207 

92 

97 

68.9 

73.4 

25.0 

36* 

525 

6S2 

13. BHIWANI 

230 

336 

69 

151 

60.1 

68.9 

20.1 . 

34.6 

48.9 

652 

14. JIND 

190 

2S5 

51 

107 

46.5 

59.6 

14.* 

292 

46.0 

642 

15. HEAR 

327 

492 

112 

224 

50.4 

60.7 

20.1 

32.0 

552 

675 

16.SIRSA 

145 

225 

61 

119 

47.9 

57.0 

23.0 

342 

632 

73.9 


• (YAMUNANACAR) new district formed out of amb ALA 

• (KAITHAL) NEW DISTRICT FORMED OUT OF KURUKSETRA & JIND 

• (P ANTPAT) NEW DISTRICT FORMED OUT OF KARN AL AND SONIP AT 
S (REW ART) NEW DISTRICT FORMED OUT Of MAKENDRAGARH 
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: GROWTH 

IN NUMBER OF 

jnsi n un on 

(1966 - 90) 

: 

i vpt of : 

INSTITUTION ; 

1966-tv/ 

i 

t 

1 970-71 : 

1985-86 ! 

t 

l 

1989-90 i 

1 1 

•.PRIMARY/Jr.BASIC 
; PRE-PR 1 MARY ’l 

i t 

1 

1 

4449 

1 

« 

• 

l 

i 

i 

4207 

1 

1 

1 

1 

» 

1 

5078 •: 

1 

l 

1 

l 

4976 ! 

i 

:Mli i..E /SENIOR ; 

: BAi? ; C SCHOOL 

* 

» 

» 

i 

i 

735 

i 

I 

t 

i 

I 

1 

760 : 

• 

1 

l 

l 

» 

1121 1 
i 

1321 

* 

i 

l 

: SENIOR SECONDARY / 
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! BASIC SCHOOLS 

i 

• 

» 

1 ‘ 

597 : 

■ 

» 

» 

1 

1 

975 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

« 

1 

1 

1946 ! 

1 

» 

1 

1 

2266 ! 

• 

: TEACHER'S 
' TRAINING COLLEGES 

I 

1 

1 

» 

* 

i 

5 i 
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• 
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12 
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13 ! 
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1 

18 : 

:art, science 
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40 
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65 : 
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110 1 
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120 : 
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10 
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1 ° * 

1 Am 1 
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t . : 

1 OTHERS 
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l 1 
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«r * 
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«=I • 

J 1 
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= “* = = * a -*-= * = = * = = * = = *•==#= =+==«■- ■.> = = ^ = =* = ^# = = * = =: = * = = =*i==* = = *= = ♦>: 

GROSS ENROLMENT RATE OF PRIMARY SCHOOL 1 

GOING CHILDREN IN AGE GROUP OF 6-11 YEARS 90—91 1 





( 

% 

S. No. 

District 

Percentage 

of School Going Children 1 


• 

Boys 

Girls 1 

1 ot al 

1 

Am! > ala : 

95.08 

( 

79.60 : 

B7.27 

JL 

Bhiwarii 

131.92 

1 

105.95 i 

)16.84 

T 

V." 

Faridabad ; 

108.91 

7B.61 : 

94.24 

4 

Gurgaon 1 

120.07 

87.33 I 

103.66 

cr 

o . 

Hisar ; 

109.47 

9i.il : 

100.38 

6 

J i nd 

118.61 

89.36 

104.31 

7 

Kaithal 

102.75 

/8.61 

90.9. 

8 

Karnal 

113.49 

9 1.40 

102.91 

9 

Kurukshetra 

121.15 

99.04 

109.57 

10 

Narnaul 

125.74 

92.89 

112.09 

h 

11 

Panipat 

92. 42 

76.36 

84.53 

12 

Rewan 

117.11 

97.64 

107.15 

13 

Rohtak 

125.0O 

112.22 

118.68 

14 

Si r sa 

l 

109.04 

l 

84.74 

96.87 

15 

Sonepat 

107.23 

l 

89. 18 

98.36 

16 

Yamunanagar 

103.20 

86.24 

94.27 


HARYANA 

112.90 

91.04 

102.20 

= * = * = =■* = 

==#«*==*=«*==*==* 

= = *==*== *==#==■* 

==*==»==*=**===*===»#==#==* = = * 
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